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EDITOR’S NOTE 


THE most authoritative exposition of the so-called 
Negro problem in America which has been published so 
far is set forth in the present volume by Dr. Reuter. 
The facts which create the problem and fix the limits 
to such solutions of it as may be possible are here pre- 
sented and analyzed. This exposition and analysis con- 
stitute a destructive critique of the many superficial and 
romantic solutions which have been proposed for the 
problem, and at the same time indicate the directions 
from which progress in the better adjustment of rela- 
tions between the two races must come, if it is to come 
at all. The book may well mark a milestone both in the 
scientific study of the problem, and in practical efforts to 
bring it under some measure of rational control. 
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PREFACE 


THE Negroes have at all times been a source of fric- 
tion in American social life and the various political, 
economic, educational and other problems that have 
arisen in consequence of their presence in numbers have 
been endlessly discussed. All manner of men, wise and 
stupid, Northern and Southern, black and white, have 
been moved to express opinions and the literature is 
singularly rich in sociological material. As in the case of 
other problems that come in for popular discussion the 
opinions that gain currency are in major part simple 
rationalizations. For certain purposes these opinions 
may have independent value but the sociologist is not 
concerned to debate their validity. But he is interested 
in analyzing and describing them, in defining the situa- 
tions to which they are inevitable responses, in tracing 
their mutations in a changing social order, and in de- 
fining the rdle they play in social life. 

The rich variety of naive material makes racial life 
and opinion a suitable point at which to introduce the 
student to the scientific study of concrete social reality. 
But the absence of any convenient organization of the 
material has been an obstacle in the way of its use. The 
very wealth of concrete data, in the absence of expert 
guidance, is sometimes a source of embarrassment. Dis- 
cussion groups do not always distinguish between the 
formulation of opinion and the analysis of opinion. In 
this connection the present volume should be found use- 
ful. It is designed to serve as an outline and as a point 
of reference as well as to provide an organization and a 
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point of view. It is not intended as a substitute for the 
study of the concrete material. 

The bibliographical material appended to the separate 
chapters is not a source of reference to authoritative 
statements. It will introduce the student to a variety of 
opinions, frequently unsound and often contradictory, 
which he must learn to analyze if his time is not to be 
misspent. If he cannot learn to deal with sentiments 
and opinions, his own included, as objectively and dis- 
passionately as the biologist deals with the simpler or- 
ganisms, he should be directed into some field of activity 
where his talents will have an opportunity to function 
productively. 

: ae Raf, 


The University of Iowa. 
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THE 
AMERICAN RACE PROBLEM 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
THE POPULAR INTEREST IN THE RACE PROBLEM 


The social situation resulting from the presence of 
ten million Negroes in a population preponderantly and 
increasingly white is commonly accepted as America’s 
greatest social problem. Whether or not it be given the 
first place, it certainly occupies a prominent place among 
the serious problems of the national life. It touches the 
social organization at all points and directly or indirectly 
exercises an influence in determining the present order 
and the future development. The average quality of the 
population is modified by the presence of this divergent 
stock; the health and living standards of the country are 
profoundly affected by their presence; the economic struc- 
ture of the society is changed and its evolution in part 
determined by the fact of their presence; the processes 
of political -life;-at least in certain parts of the-country, 
have been-so perverted because of their presence that 
political democracy has become little more than an empty 
form. In every phase of life, political, economic, intellec- © 
tual, moral, and social, the Negro enters either directly 
as a factor or indirectly as a condition determining per- 
sonal and group behavior. The direction and the degree 
of development of American life has been in part de- 
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termined by the presence of the Negro people, and their 
significance for the future promises to be no less import- 
ant than their significance for the past. 

The Negro people and the problems that center in or 


‘revolve about their presence and place in American life 


Q 


have been the theme of much discussion. The literature 
bearing upon the so-called race problem is voluminous 
and continually increasing. Various phases of the prob- 
lem have been made the subject of official and unofficial 
investigation and report. It is a theme for poetry and 
fiction as well as a subject for popular and scholarly 
books. Few subjects have claimed a larger amount of 
space in the magazines e! general circulation. Above a 
dozen periodicals and several hundred newspapers are 
devoted exclusively or in larger part to problems of race 
and race relations. The problem is a periodic subject for 
debate in legislative halls. It is a favorite topic for lec- 
tures and discussion before church audiences, women’s 
clubs, and other semi-social groups. Hundreds of or- 
ganizations have been formed for the purpose of giving 
individuals opportunity to express their opinions and 
advocate their solutions. The interest fi the problem is 
generai auc people derive great satisfaction from its dis- 
cussion. 

The discussion discloses a wide diversity of points 
of view. To the Negro, the problem normally presents 
itself as the practical one of finding a way by which life 
may be made tolerable in a community the major part of 
which is neither friendly nor sympathetic. To the white 
man the problem is likely to appear as one of finding 
means to prevent a culturally backward racial minority 
from corrupting the population stock and debasing the 
social and institutional standards. Whether the particular 
angle of approach be political, economic, educational, 
eugenic, sentimental, or whatever, and whether the dis- 
cussion be by white man or Negro, the point of view is 
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prevailingly doctrinaire and the discussion impression- 
istic. Aside from the value that always inheres in dis- 
cussion in a democracy, the writing on the Negro prob- 
lem, in spite of its volume and the numerous points of 
view presented, has resulted in remarkably little of prac- 
tical significance or scientific value. 

The popular attitudes of and toward the Negro people 
are a function of their past and present social status. 
Consequently, the problem has a natural history in the 
light of which the prevailing attitudes must be inter- 
preted and understood. And the social status and mental 
attitudes of the Negro people themselves may be under- 
stood only in the light of their history as a minority and 
culturally retarded group. The basic. conditions of 
American life have undergone great and rapid changes, 
the character of the population has undergone changes 
perhaps equally as great, and the culture of the Negro 
element of the population has changed even more greatly. 
Consequently, the nature of the problem presented by the 
fact of a bi-racial population has been different at differ- 
ent periods. The problem has always existed but the 
form it has taken has changed with the changing condi- 
tions of life and the changing nature of the people and 
their stage of development. The social attitudes that 
come to prevail reflect the present conditions modified 
by the pre-existing attitudes. In the situation a racial 
philosophy exists in justification of the wishes and of the | 
objective behavior. The philosophy changes with changes | 
in the attitudes growing out of the practical situation. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 


The status of slavery lies well within the mores of the 
Negro races. In the ancient world they appear to have 
been reduced to slavery by every people with whom they 
came into contact, and the institution was usual in most 
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of the African tribes. At the time of the African ex- 
ploration it was generally prevalent except among the 
hunting tribes and there was a general inheritance of the 
slave status. The extent and nature of the system varied 
with different regions but the demand for slaves was 
active and the native economy and social order was kept 
more or less chronically deranged by the trading in cap- 
tives and the raiding expeditions incident thereto. From 
the eighth century, the Arabs, incident to their trade 
relations with Africa, engaged in the capture, purchase, 
and distribution of African slaves. 

In the latter half of the fifteenth century the Spanish 
and Portuguese merchani> developed an active trade in 
African slaves. The first shipload, 225 Negroes cap- 
tured on the African West Coast, was taken.to Portugal 
in 1444. There proved to be a demand for them as 
domestic servants in the towns and as laborers on the 
estates from which the Moors had been recently driven, 
Others were sold into Spain where they were similarly 
employed. The Spanish merchants also engaged in the 
traffic and by the time of the discovery of America there 
were a considerable number oi Negroes in the peninsula 
and the system of Negro slavery was well established in 
both Spain and Portugal. 

In the Spanish colonies in America slavery existed 
from the beginning. The Island Indians were converted 
and presently put to work on the plantations and in the 
mines on the mainland. But they proved ill-adapted to 
servile labor and under the rigors of a slave régime the 
native population rapidly declined. Smallpox and other 
European diseases with which the native peoples had had 
no previous racial experience farther decimated the popu- 
lation. In a very few years after the settlement, Cuba 
and the neighboring islands were almost without a labor 
supply. Christianized Negroes were reshipped from 
Europe to take the place of the disappearing natives. 
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Direct traffic with Africa was at first prohibited in an 
effort to keep the colonies free from non-catholic influences 
but the demand for Negro slaves was soon greater than the 
available surplus of Christianized blacks. Consequently 
the Pagan blacks came to be looked upon as having no 
religion and after 1510 their importation direct from 
Africa was allowed. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth and all during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the slave trade 
bulked large and all the important maritime powers sought 
an active share in it. The Dutch engaged extensively in 
the traffic particularly after about 1600. England char- 
tered the Royal African Company in 1672 though Eng- 
lish merchants had been engaged in the traffic a hundred 
years earlier. At the time of the settlement of the North 
American colonies the traffic in African slaves was 
carried on with the sanction and under the patronage of 
the chief European nations. 

For a century after the introduction of Negroes into 
the Virginia Colony in 1619 the growth in numbers was 
very slow. The small increase was due chiefly to births; 
the importations were inconsiderable. Probably not 
above 25,000 were imported prior to 1700 and it was 
the middle of the century before the slave trade to the 
North American Colonies became sufficiently large tc 
attract attention. Subsequently, the numbers grew more 
rapidly. The natural increase was high, and this was 
supplemented by ever increasing importations. In the 
first half of the eighteenth century the importations num- 
bered in the neighborhood of 100,000, perhaps four 
times the total of all previous importations. In the fol- 
lowing decade, 1751-1760, the number imported is esti- 
mated at 35,000. An additional 100,000 had been 
imported by the end of the century In 1790 the slave 
population numbered 697,624. 

As slavery became an established and a socially and 
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legally sanctioned institution there grew up and flourished 
an active domestic trade in Negroes. This trade became 
particularly important after the system became character- 
istically Southern. The rise in the market price of slaves 
furnished an incentive to Northern owners to dispose of 
their relatively unprofitable holdings in the Southern 
market. The tendency was accentuated by the later 
action of the Northern states in abolishing slavery. 

The abduction and sale of free Negroes was an ele- 
ment of some importance in the domestic trade. Kid- 
napping gangs flourished. Free Negro children were 
frequently kidnapped and sold into slavery. In some 
cases whole families were carried away. White children 
were sometimes stolen and sold. There is very little 
basis for estimating the number of legally free persons 
thus sold into slavery but the number was considerable; 
it was probably equal to and possibly exceeded the num- 
ber of Negroes who escaped from bondage. 

Another element of some importance in the latter days 
of the institution was slave breeding. The extent to 
which this was carried on in Virginia, Maryland, and 
other border states has probably been greatly exaggerated, _ 
but that certain owners did encourage the multiplication of 
their slaves in order to profit by the sale of the children 
there is no reason to question. In general the numbers 
increased without much regard for the master’s wishes. 
In the border states the plantations were frequently over- 
stocked by the natural increase and the surplus sold South 
where the system was more profitable, the demand active, 
and the prices high. 

The emancipation of the slaves came as an emergency 
war measure and without provision having been made to 
mediate the transition from slavery to freedom. The re- 
sult was an unnecessarily large amount of social and eco- 
nomic disorganization and of personal demoralization. 
The haste with which the franchise was thrust upon the 
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newly freed blacks added political to social and economic 
disorganization and intensified Southern feeling against 
the advance of the Negroes. The effort to resolve the 
sectional differences by the resort to major force created 
problems more delicate and difficult than those it under- 
took to solve. 


THE FORMATION AND PERSISTENCE OF RACIAL ATTITUDES 


The Negroes brought into the New World situation and 
presently reduced to a perpetual servitude becarne very 
rapidly accommodated to the environment and the status. 
The explanation of the comparative ease with which this _ 
was brought about doubtless*lies in part in the peculiar 
racial traits of the Negro people themselves. They are 
strong and robust in physique and so everywhere sought 
after as laborers. In disposition they are cheerful, 
kindly, and sociable; in temperament they are character- 
istically extrovert, so readily obedient and easily con- 
tented. More than most other racial groups they are 
patiently tolerant under abuse and oppression and little 
inclined to struggle against difficulties. These facts of 
racial temperament and disposition make the Negroes 
more amenable to the discipline of slavery than perhaps 
any other racial group. 

There was also some degree of domestication on the 
part of the slave group. It is difficult to determine in 
how far the slave system operated as a selective force, 
but that there was a selective tendency is evident. It 
has been claimed, for example, that the slave trade itself 
was in a measure selective in that the more vigorous and 
intelligent of the Africans escaped the slavers, were them- 
selves slavers, and that the more stupid were captured 
and sold into servitude. In the American situation it is 
probable that the slaves who escaped into free territory 
or joined the Indian tribes were active types in larger 
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measure than the average of the slave population. In 
the later slavery days the custom of selling the unruly and 
vicious Negroes to the far South, where the term of life 
was short and the opportunity to reproduce less than 
in the easier conditions farther North, may have had 
some influence on the temperamental type of the American 
Negro people. But certainly no great change could have 
been wrought in the relatively short period of American 
slavery. 

Aside from any process of domestication, selection 
operating through the biological processes to preserve cer- 
tain types rather than others, the Negroes became easily 
and rapidly habituated to the American life. They assim- 
ilatéd the culture facts oi the white group with ease and 
rapidity. The tribal dispersion made the perpetuation of 
the native dialects impossible and they everywhere ac- 
quired some command of the English language. The 
native religious ideas rapidly took on the forms and 
symbols of Christianity. As rapidly as opportunity and 
example offered, the Negroes took on the manners and 
customs of the master class. And so in regard to other 
elements of the culture : the slaves lost their own heritages 
and adepted those of the whites at a stroke. All this 
was the more easily accomplished because of the absence 
of any spirit of nationality and because of the deliberate 
or accidental mixture of types in America. 

In the process of assimilating American culture they 
were coincidentally habituated to the slave régime. They 
were born and lived in a group of white superiors. Their 
habits of thought and action were molded by this fact. 
They accepted the white as the superior and the master 
and came to expect mastery and superiority from the 
white. They developed the behavior that enabled them 
to live in the inferior status, the type of behavior expected 
from them in the situation. They accepted their own 
inferior status as a part of the order of nature and de- 
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veloped the whole body of sentiments, attitudes, loyalties, 
and beliefs that follow inevitably from the inferior status. 
The Negro was thus not alone a slave in body; he was 
a slave in mind as well. Without such mental attitudes 
no people could be kept in such servitude as characterized 
the American situation: no slave system can rest alone on 
the basis of physical force. 

The accommodation of the white to the slave status 
was no less marked than that of the Negro. The exist- 
ence of the slave implied the existence of the master. 
And the exercise of control developed the necessary atti- 
tudes of mind. Thus a slave-owning aristocracy developed 
as a physical reality and as a state of mind. The exist- 
ence of the inferior implied and made necessary the 
existence of the superior. 

The emancipation of the slaves changed in a moment 
the whole economic and legal system. The Negroes be- 
came legally free with rights and privileges identical with 
those of other persons in the society. But they became 
freedmen rather than free men. 

The supporting attitudes of the Negroes and of the 
whites, on which the institution of slavery in reality 
rested, did not and could not suddenly change to make 
possible a realization of the new political order. Habit- 
uated to an inferior status the Negro retained the mental 
attitudes and behavior responses appropriate to that status. 
He had the feeling of dependence of the man upon the . 
master. The white man had made it possible for him to 
survive in America and the Negro largely thought of 
himself and his development as for the white man’s use. 
He was inferior in his attitudes as he was in his economic 
and social status. He looked upon the white man as 
superior by nature as he had in reality been by law and 
custom. Nor did the legal edict change in any way the 
attitude of the white man. The attitudes appropriate to 
an aristocratic and dominating group remained. To him 
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the freedman as the slave was a being somewhere between 
a child and an animal. He considered and trusted the 
Negro as an inferior, never as an equal. The reciprocal 
attitudes of the former master and of the former slave 
persisted and controlled the mutual behavior: the legal 
status existed as a potential rather than as an actual 
status. 

It was only gradually and with the passing of time 
that the Negroes developed attitudes appropriate to their 
legal status. In the transition they conducted them- 
selves with surprising moderation. The older generation, 
schooled in the restraints of slavery, retained the group 
of attitudes determined by the past'relation. But as the 
Negroes became habituated to freedom and responsibility 
for their own support, there developed gradually new 
types of mental and social attitudes. They gradually 
acquired a sense of group separateness and the beginnings 
of a racial consciousness. Especially as a new generation 
° which had never known the restraints enforced by a slave 
régime appeared, the attitude of loyalty to and acquies- 
cence in any and all desires and wishes of the whites 
changed to one of restlessness undef*oppression and 
sometimes to one of secret and bitter hatred for the 
dominant whites. 

The changing social, economic, and educational status 
of the Negroes tended to bring new contacts between the 
races. With the existing racial attitudes of the whites, 
these new relations and contacts were galling. They were 
in a way a challenge to white superiority and frequently 
resulted in friction and conflict. The Negro, in the 
Southern phrase, was acceptable “in his place,” that is, in 
the position of an inferior and a subordinate. As a 
man, he was, in the attitude of the whites, intolerable, 
and association with him, on a plane of equality, was 
unbearable. This emotional reaction, not to the Negro 
but to the Negro in a new relation, presently came to 
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dominate the thinking of large groups. To the white 
man, the attitude was not one of narrow prejudice but 
a vital, necessary attitude if the white race and its culture 
was to be preserved. Believing the white to be superior 
by nature, it followed that to give the Negro of any . 
social class any sort of social equality was to doom the 
whites. So the prejudice was a necessary attitude. Thus 
the white man was always ready to push the rising Negro 
back among the masses from whom he attempted to rise. 
This was particularly true as the lower classes—descend- 
ants of the non-slave-holding “poor whites” —came to ex- 
ercise more influence in economic life and industrial occu- 
pations and to have a larger voice in civic and political 
matters. ccna 

The opposition to the Negro in the new relation of a 
man and an equal instead of as a Negro and an inferior 
found expression in various and diverse efforts to retard 
the progress of the race. The whites desired to keep the 
Negroes “in their place” as laborers and inferiors; and 
to this end there grew up various legal and extra-legal, 
various legislative, administrative, and mob devices, to 
retard the progress of the Negro and to maintain the 
social distance between the groups. Laws were passed 
designed to abridge in various ways the liberties of the 
freeman, to control his contacts, and fix his status as near 
as possible to that of servitude. There grew up the habit 
of dealing by repression with friction and disorder re- 
sulting from the increased individual competition of the 
races and the conflict of interest whenever the behavior 
or interests of the Negroes ran counter to the white 
man’s desires. By intimidation and physical force the 
Negroes were compelled to modify their behavior to 
please the dominant race. All the devices of the whites 
to repress a phenomenon with which they could not deal 
justly and fairly operated to retard Negro progress and 
to maintain the existing racial inequality. 
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The racial sentiments and attitudes of the whites in 
the presence of the rapidly changing economic, educa- 
tional, and industrial conditions of the Negroes gradually. 
crystallized into a racial creed. This creed required the 
economic and political domination of the white and the 
maintenance of a social color line—an aristocracy based, 
not on intelligence or ability, but upon color. The idea 
of race integrity became an obsession of a large segment 
of the white population and the supposed aspirations 
of the Negroes were used by the demagogues to stimulate 
‘the fears of the whites. To keep the Negro “in his place” 
assumed an importance transcending all other things and 
operated to the detriment of both the Negro and the 
white. 

Meanwhile, the Negroes continued to progress, gaining 
in education and wealth and becoming an increasingly 
important factor in the political and cultural life of the 
nation. To the extent that they advanced, the fear of 
Negro domination increased and with it a more bitter 
and determined effort to retard their progress. And the 
Negroes in proportion to their advance became restless 
under restriction, limitation, and racial discrimination and 
a spirit of resistance to injustice arid*mistreatment de- 
veloped among all classes of the race. The races thus 
tended to draw apart, to form separate communities, and 
to have no contacts except the secondary and impersonal 
relations of business and industry. The sympathetic atti- 
tude characteristic of earlier relations tended to disappear 
and the races to know each other only in the impersonal 
relations of life. 


A STATEMENT OF THE RACE PROBLEM 


It is out of this situation that the race problem of the 
present day arises. Both racial groups live and of neces- 
sity must continue to live within the same political and 
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industrial areas. It is inevitable, therefore, that they 
come and will continue to come into competition, either 
as individuals or as racial groups. But the races in gen- 
eral do not know each other. The behavior of the white 
man is determined by a complex of deep-seated prejudices 
toward the Negro and by a fixed conception of the proper 
place of the Negro in the social and industrial order. 
In the meanwhile, as the Negroes advance in culture and 
become racially self-conscious, they become more and 
more prone to challenge the white man’s assumption of 
a social Superiority and his racial dogmas in regard to 


the fixity and natural basis of the existing caste order of — sf 


society. The race problem as a practical problem of the 
social order is thus an heritage from an earlier social 
order. It is the problem of maintaining some sort of 
harmonious and mutually satisfactory working relations 
between the two racial groups in the population. 

The situation also involves certain important questions 
of the social heritage. To the extent that the Negro 
people differ fundamentally from the white people in their 
temperamental characteristics, the differences will express 
themselves in a modification of the cultural characteristics 
of the society to the extent that the members of the 
temperamentally divergent group are permitted to partici- 
pate freely in the group life. The social values and in- 
stitutional arrangements will undergo an evolutionary 
change fitting them to more adequately satisfy the funda- 
mental needs of the Negro people. The perpetuation of 
the existing culture complex is thus by many persons be- 
lieved to depend upon the exclusion of the Negro peoples 
from a full cultural participation. They oppose such par- 
ticipation on the ground that it would inevitably mean an 
Africanization of American culture. 

The political group involves a similar question, The 
meaning of democracy is essentially a political order in 
which all members of the group participate. To the extent 
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that such participation is restricted, to that extent does 
the order fail to be a democratic one and the social control 
rest upon other than a democratic technique. But par- 
ticipation in political affairs is assumed to involve an 
intelligent appreciation if not an understanding of the 
questions involved. If such understanding does not exist, 
the political order becomes erratic and leads to disorder 
and ultimately to a political disorganization. The Ne- 
groes, a culturally backward, educationally retarded, and 
socially excluded group, but a few decades removed from 
slavery, are wholly without experience with or compre- 
hension of a democratic political order. To permit their 
“full participation in the political life would be to put a 
strain on that order which it would be unable to bear. 
To exclude them from a full participation is to discard 
to that extent democracy for the older arbitrary type of 
political control without the consent or participation of 
the governed. 

Any acceptable solution of the practical aspects of the ~ 
racial problem must necessarily be an arrangement that 
will insure the Negro justice before the law. He is and 
in all probability will remain a minority group in the 
population. It is necessary that means be found that 
will permit the Negro to be a man and an American. 

If he is to be a man and take his place as a citizen in 
American life and advance with the advancing culture, 
the group must participate in that culture. But the habits 
and attitudes of a large part of the white world are 
antagonistic to the cultural progress of the Negro. As 
a numerically weaker group in the population they must 
be guaranteed certain essential economic, educational, poli- 

_, tical and social rights. The problem of securing oppor- 
tunity and social justice for the minority group is an 
important phase of the Negro problem. 

If the Negroes are to be an efficient and socially pro- 
ductive element in the population, their educational status 
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must be made to conform more nearly to that of the 
modern peoples. The problem involves, therefore, the 
task of enlightening the masses to a point where they 
can participate in the American culture and make to it 
such contributions as their latent genius is capable of 
making. There is also the problem of raising the indus- 
trial efficiency of the group that they may not be a handi- 
cap to the economic evolution. The social status of the 
race must be raised. Their health standards must be im- 
proved. Their home life must be purified. Their moral 
standards must be brought into conformity with the pre- 
vailing standards of the time. All these are elements of 
the Negro problem, not because the Negro is black and of 
a different race but because the group is culturally back- 
ward in the midst of a foreign culture. 

The existence of a policy of exclusion and segregation 


inevitably leads to the development of a racially self- 


conscious group. The existence of a nationalistic senti- 
ment, in turn, leads to the voluntary withdrawal of the 
racially conscious groups. Such segregated groups must, 
as the result of the cultural isolation, become or remain 
culturally retarded. Such groups inevitably come into 
competition with other groups in society. When such 
competition becomes keen it becomes conscious and re- 
sults on slight provocation in racial conflict. If such 
segregated, self-conscious groups are to be created in the 
community, it is necessary that some machinery be de- 
veloped to mediate the relations with other groups and 
avoid open hostilities. Such groups also mean the re-_ 
striction of individual competition with all that such 
restriction means in the limitation of individual success 
and development. 

The problem also involves questions as to the future 
status of this element in the population, Are they to 
remain a retarded and excluded group—a labor prole- 
tariat—or are they to be raised or allowed to rise to the 
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cultural and educational level of the white population? 
Is it possible that they can receive education, acquire 
wealth, and otherwise advance and white America still 
maintain her cherished prejudices? Can this element of 
the population be kept ignorant and backward without 
retarding the cultural advance of the society? Is it possi- 
ble to avoid racial conflict if the Negroes are allowed to 
advance in wealth and education? To what extent may 
tolerance, good-will, and mutual understanding replace 
the spirit of hatred, suspicion, intolerance, and misunder- 
standing that now so largely prevails? Will discussion 
or brute force determine the racial policies? 

Finally, it should be s:msrked that the race problem 
in America is not a unique phenomenon in the affairs 
of men. A similar problem seems to have arisen wher- 
ever races of divergent appearance and different culture 


have come into contact in the modern world. The racial . 


problems of South Africa, Brazil, Hawaii, and elsewhere 
differ in details but involve the same essential elements 
and raise the same type of questions. 


THE PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE RACE PROBLEM 


Something oi the nature of the problem created by the 
presence of the Negro in American life has been sug- 
gested.- From a practical point of view the importance of 
the problem is not easy to exaggerate. The group in- 
cludes practically one-tenth of the total population of the 
country and anything that concerns so large a segment 
of a country’s population is a matter of general social 
interest. A backward group of smaller dimensions might 
perhaps be ignored without serious notable harm to the 
country as a whole. But to neglect the welfare of a group 
comprising ten per cent of the population and to ignore 
the problems that their presence creates is neither a wise 
nor practical public policy. The cultural status of the 
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Negro people is a matter of vital concern to the entire 
country. 

But the Negro group and the race problems have a 
special interest and social importance. The group is not ° 
only a numerically important part of the population; it 
has particular significance because of its conspicuous cul- 
tural retardation. The masses of the Negroes are un- 
educated and a high percentage entirely illiterate. The 
sickness and\ death rates are high and their health stand- 
ards are low. Their family life is on a very low plane. 
They are economically inefficient. Their standard of liv- 
ing is inferior. They are prone to a varied assortment of 
vices characteristic of a poor and ignorant people. It is 
part of a wise public policy to advance the cultural status 
of the backward groups and otherwise provide for their 
welfare. 

But the welfare of other elements of the population is 
equally at stake; the condition of the Negroes is of no less 
importance to the whites than it is to the Negroes them- 
selves. The welfare of every group in a population is 
directly or indirectly affected by the social condition of 
other groups; there can be no movement or change in one 
race that will not have an effect upon the other. The 
whites are and will continue to be retarded where the 
Negro element of the population is retarded. In the 
present situation the white South is the most direct and 
immediate sufferer. It is not possible for a population 
handicapped by a large backward and inefficient group to 
make the same progress as may be made by the same 
group without such handicap. The general social, eco- 
nomic, educational and political backwardness of the 
Southern sections of the country is the outcome of poli- 
cies that have not only failed to utilize the creative power 
of the colored element but have diverted much of the 
energy of other elements of the section into negative and 
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futile endeavor. And the entire nation suffers from the 
backwardness of a section and of a racial group. 

The problem takes on an added importance because it 
> is one of the relatively permanent facts of American life. 
There is no present evidence to indicate that the prob- 
lem will pass or become of less importance in the near 
future. On the contrary, there is every indication that 
it will become a more acute and more important one. As 
people become increasingly conscious of population wel- 
fare and more desirous to control the factors that accel- 
erate or retard social progress, more attention will be given 
to the population stock and to the Negro element as the 
important group lying on the outside and acting as a 
drag on the social and cultural advance of the group. 


THE RACE SITUATION AS AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIAL STUDY 


Aside from any political or reform interest, the Negro 
in America offers one of the best and one of the most 
neglected opportunities for scientific stsdy-of any group 
in the modern world. The reformer and the administrator 
are interested in the Negro people because of the prob- 
lem which they introduce into the social and political life. 
But the student of social life is little concerned with the 
problem in the form in which it interests the reformer 
and the administrator except as this form of the problem 
throws light upon the facts and processes of the human 
social order which he is concerned to understand. His 
interest is the scientific and only ultimately practical one: 
the effort to discover the mechanisms, the causal relations, 
in social phenomena and so provide a basis for social 
and administrative technique. 

For this scientific study the Negroes in America are 
valuable above most other social groups. They present 
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all stages of culture development. In the group are men 
and women highly and fully educated and refined, per- 
sons who have thoroughly assimilated white culture and 
have in some respects added to.it. At the opposite ex. 
treme are persons but slightly removed from the African 
culture level. There are other groups of longer time in 
America but whose residence in the isolated regions of the 
hinterland has so retarded the assimilative process that 
they are still, in many respects, outside the modern cul- 
ture. There are Negroes in America who can still speak 
a native African dialect and others whose English dialect 
is not intelligible to outsiders. 

In the group it is possible to study the evolution of 
human and social institutions’ in process. Almost every 
stage in culture evolution may be seen in coincident proc- 
ess of becoming. What must usually be studied by an 
historic method may here be studied by an observational 
and scientific one. 

On the physical side the race includes every variation 
of amalgamated stock from the Negroes of unmixed 
African ancestry to those with the merest trace of Negro 
blood. Between these extremes is every degree and type 
of racial intermixture. In this mixed population it is 
possible to study the effects of race crossing in a way 
not possible elsewhere. The race offers a laboratory for 
the student interested in human biology as it does to the 
sociologist interested in the social and cultural and human 
facts. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE PRESENT VOLUME 


It is the purpose of the present volume to state in a 
simple way the problem created by the presence in the 
population of this racially divergent minority. It is no 
part of the task to seek a solution for the problem: in 
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the very nature of the case, there is no solution. The 
intention here is rather briefly to present the minimum 
body of information essential to intelligent discussion 
and understanding of the racial problems. To this end 
the present situation and condition of the Negro people 
will be presented from different important angles, atten- 
tion will be given to answering the question as to why 
the present situation is what it is, and the present tenden- 
cies in race development and racial relations will be 
indicated. 
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CHAPTER II 
RACE AS A SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPT 
RACE CONSIDERED AS A PHYSICAL CONCEPT 


In strict anthropological usage, race is a species sub- 
division or possibly a division of a sub-species. It has 
the same general connotation as the term breed which is 
used to designate a species’ subdivision of cultivated 
plants or domestic animals. Applied to human beings, 
the term race implies a blood related group with charac- 
teristic and common hereditary traits. In the strict use 
of this terminology human beings constitute a distinct 
species division of the genus homo, the various exist- 
ing and extinct types of mankind being varieties or races. 
Ina slightly different usage the human animal is treated 
as a distinct species with three or more sub-species— 
Caucasian, Mongoloid, and Negroid—the divisions of 
which are races. Thus the Caucasian is a sub-species 
while the divisions of the Caucasian—the Nordic, the 
Alpine, the Mediterranean, and the Hindu—are races. 

A race in this sense ordinarily owes its origin to the 
fact that a biological mutation or series of mutations 
produced an individual or series of individuals possessed 
of distinctive characters, and to the fact that a physical 
isolation of these divergent types resulted in their in- 
breeding and, consequently, in the fixation of the dis- 
tinctive characters by environmental selection. The con- 
ditions that give rise to mutant types are not yet estab- 
lished, but once the mutant form has appeared the subse- 
quent process is clear. The new character may be 
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swamped by a crossing with non-mutant types or, if un- 
fitted to the existing conditions of life, it may disappear 
in the competitive process of natural selection. On the 
other hand, the divergent, mutant type, by some happy 
chance or because of some peculiar fitness in the existing 
situation, may survive and transmit its divergent charac- 
ters. In succeeding generations, assuming a superior sur- 
vival value to inhere in the mutant form, the race may 
change by the selective process and come to be character- 


ized by what in its origin was a divergent character. In 


this case the race undergoes an evolutionary change better 
fitting it to meet the exigencies of life. It may happen 
that, through accident or choice, or because of expulsion 
from the normal group, the mutant individuals, or off- 
spring carrying the germinal determinants for the diver- 
gent characters, may become segregated and interbred. 
In such case the mutant characters become fixed and char- 
acterize a new race or variety of the species. It is also 
possible for new types to appear and become fixed as 
races in the absence of mutational change. Crossbreed- 
ing may produce hybrid types with intermediate charac- 
ters and these hybrids may by inbreeding establish a 
type which will breed true to the hybrid character. It 
is genetically possible, for example, for.a human race 
characterized by a brown skin to be produced, without 
mutation, through the crossing of Negroid and Cauca- 
sian individuals, followed by a selective breeding of the 
hybrid types..- 

The problem of classification is beset with very great, 
possibly unsurmountable, difficulties. Existing racial 
types are not distinct and clear cut and there is no single 
criterion nor any group of criteria by means of which 
definite and logical lines of division may be drawn. 
Stature, perhaps the most striking of all human traits, 
is of relatively slight value since racial differences are 
generally slight and individual variations relatively large, 
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and because it is subject to considerable variation through 
environmental influence. Skin color, another conspicuous 
racial mark, is by itself of little value for purposes of race 
identification or classification: skin color is a question 
of degree, all races being colored and the pigment being 
the same in all. It varies almost continuously through 
all the shades from pink to black, shows great individual 
variation among members of the same race, and is mark- 
edly influenced by environmental conditions, particularly 
by exposure to light. Hair color is a character apparently 
without adaptive significance and consequently more stable 
and so more important for purposes of racial classifica- 
tion but it shows a relatively small range of variation. 
With the exception of a single racial stock all peoples 
have black hair. Eye color has the same limitation on its 
value. Skull capacity is dependent among other things 
upon body stature and the cephalic index, and shows two 
or three times more individual than average racial varia- 
tion. The cephalic index itself, the color of the eye, the 
nasal index, prognathism, hairiness of body, texture of 
the hair, and other criteria have some diagnostic value. 
The results of attempts to classify races differ according 
to the criteria selected. The effort to take into account 
all criteria and to weight them according to their im- 
portance for classificatory purposes results in the concept 
of a race as a sort of average of a group of individuals 
showing a rather wide range of individual variation. 
Between the Chinaman and the North European or be- 
tween other extreme types there is no confusion. But 
the degree of variation among the type forms is generally 
less than the individual variations within the types so 
there is a consequent overlapping which, in the less 
divergent racial types, tends to be continuous. 

The minute study and comparison of the different 
racial types has led to a pretty general acceptance of a 
threefold major classification as capable of including 
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all but a fraction of the world’s people. But these primary 
races or sub-species—the Caucasian, the Mongoloid, and 
the Negroid—are generalized racial types, hypothetical 
stocks, rather than living races. 


THE INTERMIXTURE OF RACES AND THE FORMATION 
OF PEOPLES 


These original stocks or sub-species underwent further 
evolutionary change. New types appeared and gradually 
established themselves as independent racial types beside 
the parent stock or to the exclusion of the parent group. 
The.original Caucasian sick split wp into three or four 
distinct sub-types. To the North appeared a tall, light- 
skinned, blue-eyed type with dolichocephalic head, narrow 
nose, and straight face. This Nordic type survived and 
presently established itself as the sole possessor of the 
region, possibly because of a peculiar fitness to the climatic 
conditions, possibly because its superior beauty gave an 
advantage in the process of sexual selection. Farther to 


the South the broad-headed, brown haired, Alpine race 


became differentiated from the parent stock. Elsewhere 
and under appropriate conditions for survival appeared 
the Mediterranean and Hindu racial branches of the 
primary stock. Thus the hypothetical Caucasian stock 
came to be represented on the European continent by the 
Nordic, the Alpine, and the Mediterranean, and perhaps 
other divisions. The other primary stocks underwent 
similar differentiation as the result of peculiar selective 
forces operating on the basis of mutational changes. 

But the opposite type of influence was also active. 
Migration has been one of the most universal of human 
tendencies. Whenever the isolating barriers were broken 
down, the races intermixed with the consequent production 
of hybrid types. The mating of these hybrid stocks as 
well as their intermixture with the parent stocks led to 
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the blending of characters as well as to the mixture of 
segregating characters and so to the establishment of 
types mixed and intermediate between the various parent 
races. 

The whole series of related questions concerning the 
origin of man, his place in the animal series, the evolution- 
ary steps in the appearance of the man form, the fossil 
and extinct human and prehuman types and their relation- 
ship to present or past anthropoid types and to the living 
forms of man, the classification of present and earlier 
forms, and various other questions of man’s origin and 
place in nature fall outside the sociologist’s field of re- 
search. The questions are physical and biological; they 
are not sociological in any dccurate usage and generally 
are not even social questions. They engage the attention 
of specialized groups of scholars who have developed and 
perfected a methodological procedure for their study. 
The sociological problem of race is in a way related but 
is at the same time quite distinct from that of anthropology 
or human biology. It involves a distinct methodology 
and has a different scientific objective. The racial prob- 
lems that concern the anthropologist come within the 
sociologist’s sphere of interest only when and to the ex- 
tent that they condition or determine social contacts and 
so determine or condition human and social behavior. 


PEOPLES AS A SOCIAL CONCEPT 


The age long process of racial differentiation and blend- 
ing of racial stocks bears little relation to the modern 
aggregations of peoples. The modern and existing na- 
tionalistic groupings are historic products, not homogene- 
ous racial groups. Political boundaries are run with 
- Jittle or no attention to the ethnic character of the groups 
included or excluded. The modern nationalistic unity is 
one of culture and not of race. The older form of tribal 
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unity, based upon kinship has been replaced by a unity 
dependent upon language, religion, political memories, and 
other facts of a common social heritage. 

The bulk of the population of the British Isles is 
Nordic but modified and intermixed with Alpine and 
Iberian, Mediterranean, racial groups. The population of 
France is Nordic in the North and Alpine in the South and 
this is also true of Germany. A greater racial affinity 
exists between the Nordic stock in the northern parts 
of these countries or between the Alpine stocks in the 
southern parts than between the northern and southern 
part of either country. Italy, Alpine in the North and 
Mediterranean in the South, is bi-racial. Spain is a 
medley of racial stocks and mixtures of races resulting 
from the various invasions of the peninsula within his- 
toric times. The peninsula was overrun by the Phoene- 
cians, who intermixed with the previously hybridized 
Iberians and Scots, and later by the Carthaginians, 
Romans, Visigoths, Vandals, Arabs, and Moors. And 
other divergent racial types were introduced by the Jews 
and the considerable number of black slaves from the 
continent of Africa. Every European sation is a mosaic 
of mixed and imperfectly blended racial types. The 
United States, with its original inhabitants of Mongolian 
racial stock, was settled by the mixed Caucasian racial 
stock of the British Isles. Additional Nordic stock was 
introduced by immigration from Scandinavia and North 
Germany; Alpine strains in the South German, Austrian, 
Hungarian, Russian, and the Jew; Mediterranean in the 
Italians ; and non-Caucasian racial stocks in the Negroes 
and the Orientals. 

Nationality is thus not-an-ethnic_concept. The unity 
of political groups is in no sense dependent upon racial 
homogeneity and may exist in spite of the greatest ethnic 
diversity. The unity of nationality is political, cultural, 
and historical. It is based upon a common language, on 
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customs, memories, and political traditions not upon the 
biological fact of common racial origin. 


THE NEGROES AS A RACE 


The Negro race is one of the three fairly well-marked 
divisions of the Negroid stock. 

The origin of this racial group is unknown. The first 
evidence of a Negroid stock is certain skeletal remains 
of the so-called Grimaldi race which date from the 
Auragnacian period of the Old Stone Age. Neither the 
ancestors nor the descendants of this form have been 
traced but the discovery of the remains indicates a differ- 
entiation of the type at a périod antedating the birth of 
Christ by some twenty to twenty-five thousand years. The 
relationship of this form to the other races has not been 
made out. It was possibly the ancestral type from which 
the modern Negro races are descended but if so the con- 
necting links are not known. 

The African branch of the Negroid races with which 
we are alone concerned does not present a single type. 
They are typically tall of stature, with narrow head, 
dark skin, broad nose, prognathous jaw, woolly hair, and 
slight hairiness of face and body. But in the rich variety 
of their native environment the type has undergone a dis- 
integration into partially differentiated stocks and races 
differing widely in characteristics. It is also probable 
that there was a considerable intermixture or racial stocks 
in Africa in periods antedating historic records; some of 
the divergence between the historic types seems to be an 
expression of these prehistoric contacts. And all through 
the historic period there has been some contact with 
Africa by other racial groups. From the earliest historic 
periods Negroes from Central Africa and from the East 
Coast were used as slaves by the Egyptians and gradually 
disappeared into the Egyptian population. The admix- 
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ture of Egyptian blood also modified the Negro type in 
all regions where they came into contact. On the North 
the contact of the Arabs modified the Negro type. And 
the various tribal stocks throughout the continent have 
been modified through the immigration and mixing of 
peoples incident to the domestic African slave trade. 

The modern Negroes are consequently mixed races. 
They represent a large number of tribes and tribal stocks 
partly segregated and so partly individualized racially. 
But these tribal stocks are racially impure; perhaps only 
the Congo-Pigmies, the Bushmen, and a few tribes of 
forest Negroes are without more or less trace of an 
ancient white intermixtire. The divisions, like those of 
other countries, are political and language groupings as 
well as groupings on the basis of geographic separation 
and ethnic differences. | 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RACIAL TRAITS 


The various distinguishing marks of race as stature, 
skin color, cephalic index, and the like have a meaning 
and a value for purposes of classificationsand for attack- 
ing the probleme of racial origins and relationships, for 
problems of evolutionary change and development, and 
for other problems of interest from an anthropological 
point of view. 

These racial characteristics seem in some cases to have 
adaptive significance. Individuals with characters of 
value in a given environment would survive in a larger 
percentage of cases than would other individuals not so 
marked, and would, therefore, tend to exclude by selec- 
tion all other types. Such survival value may inhere, 
for example, in skin color. It appears that a dark skin, 
being an excellent protection against injurious light rays, 
has a survival value in the tropics and in other regions of 
intense light. It is frequently asserted that the white 
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race is ill-adapted to the climatic conditions in America 


and that the operation of natural selective processes will 
ultimately change the skin color of the poratey to a 
darker shade. 

In other cases the racial marks appear to have no adap- 
tive significance. It has not been shown for example 
that the texture of the hair, the facial angle, or the nasal 
index have any survival value. These and other marks 
of race appear to persist because of indifference—they 
are neither valuable nor injurious to the individual. Some 
of these biologically indifferent traits may, however, have 
a significance and survival value in the processes of sexual 
selection. It is possible.that the establishment of the 
Nordic race in the Baltic regions was due to the fact that 
the striking appearance of the blond type gave an advan- 
tage in the struggle for mates. At any rate it does not ap- 
pear that blondness has any climatically adaptive value. 

Whatever value may inhere in these race characters 
as physical and biological determinants of survival, they 
appear to be without direct cultural significance. Racial 
stocks are mixed in all nationalistic groups, and groups 
of similar ethnic composition have made very different 
degrees of advancement. It does not appear to be possi- 
ble to interpret culture racially. Race is a physical con- 
cept; the problems involved are physical and biological. 
This fact must be clearly understood and definitely recog- 
nized in order to avoid the endless confusion that has 
characterized discussions of both theoretical and practical 
problems of race and culture. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE MARKS OF RACE 


The recognition of race as a biological concept does 
not, however, lessen its significance for problems of social 
reality. It changes the statement of the problem and 
makes it possible to understand it in a way that is not 
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possible so long as such distinctions are not made. There 
are problems of race that are distinctly and exclusively 
sociological just as there are others that are definitely and 
exclusively biological. A first step in clear thinking is 
the rigid separation of the two, and the establishment of 
the relation that exists between them. 

In the contacts of peoples the external marks play an 
important role. They are the visible and obvious signs 
of group membership, In the primitive situation they 
are the danger signals that distinguish friend from enemy. 
So important are they that, in the absence of natural 
marks that readily distinguish tribal groups, primitive 
peoples and others have found it advantageous to provide 
artificial signs for purposes of easy identification. A 
scarified skin, a painted body, a distinctive dress, and the 
like serve, especially in times of war and group danger, 
other than ornamental purposes; they are the visible 
symbol of the friend and tribal member. 

In the slave type of social organization, obvious advan- 
tages inhere in the fact of racial difference, As a rational 
and social being, man is obliged to justify his behavior 
before the social consciousness of his age, and justifica- 
tion of slavery is easy in proportion as race or other 
difference makes possible the exclusion of the slave from 
the human category. In primitive morality, the man of 
alien blood has no rights. Any native repugnance to the 
system of human exploitation is more easily overcome 
when the members of the servile group are a physically 
divergent type; they seem less human, and sympathetic 
feelings that would interfere with the effective working of 
the system are less, easily and less frequently aroused by 
the sufferings of racially contrasted persons: Discipline 
is easier, Escape is more difficult. The dangers of in- 
surrection are less. The racial marks, if not sufficiently 


striking, may be supplemented by branding or by other 
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forms of mutilation and by the imposition of a distinctive 
dress. 

When an invading horde has conquered a foreign group 
and imposed itself as a ruling class, a difference in racial 
appearance is a factor of importance in the resulting 
political and social organization. The external mark of 
the conquered group becomes a convenient badge of servi- 
tude, or determines the individual social status. It serves 
also to justify the exploitation of the subject group, the 
conquered group being always looked upon as of inferior 
race. The lower and more miserable the subject group 
becomes as a result of the political order, the greater be- 
comes the difference between the ruling and subject classes, 
and the clearer becomes. the justification of the system. 
In every order of society, the ruling groups and classes 
justify the order by the same type of reasoning: by an 
inverted logic. The exploited classes or subject races are 
thought to be inherently inferior—the status being as- 
sumed to be the result of an essential inferiority. If race 
differences exist in such a political order they reinforce the 
plausibility of the theory on which the political oppression 
rests. These class and race discriminations remain as a 
part of the social order until assimilation of the con- 
trasted cultures and the amalgamation of the conquered 
and conquerors blurs and finally obliterates the distin- 
guishing marks of race and culture. 

In the contact of peoples of different cultures or on 
different culture levels, racial differences are immediately 
important. Skin color or other obvious mark becomes a 
symbol to designate cultural as well as racial and nation- 
alistic differences. The concept of race is associated with 
the type of culture and the latter interpreted in terms of 
race. In virtually every country of the modern colonial 
world, slavery of the natives is more or less openly at the 
basis of the economic order and is justified in terms of 
the anthropological doctrine which colonial administration 
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has everywhere endorsed. The racial inferiority of the 
culturally retarded natives is assumed ; slavery under white 
domination is asserted to operate to their welfare, to be 
preferable to the alternative and prior social conditions. 

In any such bi-racial situation the physical and racial 
marks of the individual determine a differential treat- 
ment. One racial group is characterized by a backward 
culture, and the status of the individual is determined by 
the fact of race. The characteristics of the individuals 
of the race are assumed to be those common to the racial 
group to which they belong. The external marks serve 
to classify the individuals, to put them in a certain 
category. Their place and rdle in the society are deter- 
mined not by their personal worth, intelligence, or other 
individual or personal traits but by the fact that the exter- 
nal signs serve the purposes of easy classification. 

The individual in the situation is thus an unfree person. 
The external racial marks serve as a basis for social 
distinctions; consequently they determine the type and 
number of social contacts. The individual is restricted 
in his educational and industrial opportunities, in his 
associations, and in his place and manner of life. By 
virtue oi a distinctive appearance, he is more or less com- 
pletely isolated from cultural contacts and a certain, usually 
a profound, cultural retardation is inevitable. 

Race thus has a profound sociological significance. 
Aside from all questions of a biological nature, it is made 
the symbol of cultural status and thus serves to justify 
the exploitation of the weaker group with the inevitable 
political and cultural consequences. Being a symbol of 
cultural status it serves automatically to classify indi- 
viduals, so to retard their advance by limiting their free- 
dom and determining the cultural values to which they 
have access. In this sense the facts of culture may 
depend upon the facts of race. ; 
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The sociological problems exist apart from the ques- 
tions of racial origins, racial classifications, the biological 
effects of amalgamation, and other problems of import- 
ance and of interest to biological and anthropological 
students. The social and sociological problems that arise 
in consequence of racial differences—educational and cul- 
tural retardation, race consciousness, nationality, and the 
like—are problems which concern the students of social 
phenomena. ‘ They do not fall within the orbit of interest 
of the biological student and he has no methodological 
technique by means of which he may approach them. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL NATURE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


In the present volume we are not concerned with race 
as a physical and biological fact. These facts are of 
interest and receive attention only when and to the extent 
that they condition or determine social contacts and so 
determine the status of the individual and the rdle that he 
plays in the social situation.) We are thus concerned 
with race as a sociological and as a social problem, with 
the results of racial differences as they find expression 
in culture, and with the social and cultural effects of the 
peculiar contacts determined by the fact of race. 

The American Negroes are not a race in the anthropo- 
logical sense; they are a population group, highly mixed 
in racial stock and ancestry. But by virtue of a distinc- 
tive appearance they tend to occupy a definite and restricted 
social status. As a result of this status they possess cer- 
tain characteristic mental attitudes and social traits. Be- 
cause of their status and the consequent social character- 
istics, they create in the American situation a‘ group of 
social problems that are subject to independent study. 
These problems and characteristics are social, not bio- 
logical. It is with these social and sociological race prob- 
lems that we are here concerned. 
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CHAPTER IIT 
THE NEGRO POPULATION 
THE NUMBER AND GROWTH OF THE NEGRO POPULATION 


As enumerated at the Fourteenth Census, the Negro 
population of the United States—including persons of 
mixed white and Negro parentage as well as persons of 
unmixed Negro blood—numbered nearly ten. and one-half 
million persons. This was approximately double the num- 
ber of such persons enumerated fifty years previously, 
about six times the number enumerated in 1820, and 
nearly fourteen times the total number at the time of the 
first enumeration in 1790. Previous to 1790 the numbers 
are known only for certain regions and then chiefly by 
estimates made at irregular intervals. 

The rate of growth of the Negro population in the 
first two census periods was in part attributable to the 
continued importation of slaves. After the first decade 
of the century, however, the net immigration or emigra- 
tion of Negroes has been inconsiderable. The popula- 
tion has grown by natural increase—that is, an increase 
due to an excess of births over deaths—and consequently 
the rate of growth has not been subject to violent fluctua- 
tions. It is possible, therefore, in the light of subsequent 
enumerations to discover and discount certain inaccura- 
cies in earlier enumerations. When such revisions have 
been made the increase is seen to have been a regular and 
consistent growth. The following table gives the total 
number of Negroes, according to the revised figures, in 
the population of the United States at each of the fourteen 
decennial censuses. 
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Necro Poputation or THE Uniren STATES 


Year Number 
LOO sete sisi Scale aA SNS whee ACG aide Le 757,208 
ss SG ADA HOP rice GARR ee enecet 1,002,037 
TOMO copowietslate terete eicie oiotelsterei lever Mic lais (ave 1,377,808 
BG Wterr stores eet eed tere cen siete icf yeaa 1,771,656 
TO SOM ie tora tee ae SMR ae ieee eee 2,328,642 
TBA ce are Met eoea, 5 Kooi Sunol) sPolalepaionae's 2,873,648 
TOSON he niethetie reise ee aeons othe tisk 3,638,808 
1800 see eee eee eeee eee eee teense e es 4,441,830 
BS 7 Ose Wine ctsvehe ahcreisarateletoane oie e elerai peat 5,392,172 
1880 PTT t ttt treet ete e eee eeen eee 6,580,793 
TSOO te ge a eae ss cisinlc Pots Serene eon 7,760,000 
LODO Fe eee ll etic tee Seles aelots fice 8,833,994 
TOLON darters kode «wil deci dele adi tcsiere 9,827,763 
TO2OiMer Feforetetererettuerstaersteas he He civ oracles ae 10,463,131 


* Estimated. Enumeration figure 4,880,000. 
>Estimated. Enumeration figure 7,448,676. 


As may be seen from this table, the growth of the 
Negro population has been continuous and, for the entire 
period, very rapid. The rate of increase was particularly 
high in the earlier decades. The numbers approximately 
doubled in the first twenty-five year period and quadrupled 
in a little over half a century. Following 1840 the num- 
bers doubled in the space of approximately thirty-five 
years. In the half century between 1870 and 1920, the 
numbers less than doubled. 


THE RELATIVE INCREASE OF THE NEGRO AND WHITE 
ELEMENTS OF THE POPULATION 


Rapid as has been the growth of the Negro population 
it has at all times been less rapid than that of the whites. 
In the earlier decades the native white stock had a very 
high rate of natural increase. There has, however, been 
a rapid decline in the rate of increase and in the later 
decades it has not in all probability materially exceeded 
the rate of increase of the Negro people. But the natural 
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increase of the white population has been supplemented 
by an immigration that has at times been very large. It 
is this influx of foreign stocks and their natural increase in 
America that accounts in major part for the more rapid 
growth of the white population. 

The following table shows the rate of increase of the 
Negro and the white racial elements of the population 
and the relative numerical importance of the Negro as 
compared with the white at each enumeration period. 


RELATIVE INCREASE CF THE NEGRO AND WHITE POPULATION: 
1790-1920 


Per Cent | Per Cent Per Cent 
S ear Increase of , increase of of Neos 
W hate Negro Population his A 
Population | Population Negro _ if 


L700 teats teers — — 19.3 239 
TSOO Ss Mencereduare tele 35.8 32.3 18.9 233 
DOT Ow cisrecce theta oto 36.1 37.5 19.0 235 
TSZOneries he eee 34.2 28.6 18.4 225 
TOS urate avec xis 33.9 31.4 18.1 221 
TOAO Mea cewatenaree 34.7 23.4 16.8 202 
TOG One tey tere siare Sin. B77, 26.6 15.7 186 
ETO kano mo oo SG) 24.2 14.1 165 
TO7 Ones: ’ss 27.5 21.4 13.5 157 
TOGO. oc. 0 eo ate 26.4 23.2 13.1 152 
THOM mar el ds.5 26.7 16.2 12.3 142 
TOOOssrtele sae 21.2 17.1 11.6 132 
BOLO Matic ass Boe 11.5 10.7 120 
TO2ZO cecicie eels 16.0 6.3 9.9 III 


It is evident from these percentages that while the 
number of Negroes in the population has increased their 
relative numerical importance has declined. At the first 
enumeration they comprised 19.3 per cent of the popula- 
tion; at the last enumeration this per cent had fallen to 
9.9. While the rate of increase of each race has declined, 
that of the Negro peoples has been by far the more rapid. 
The facts as to number and increase of the two races are 
illustrated in the accompanying diagram which gives, 
absolutely and relatively, the facts for each. 
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Question as to the probable future growth of the Negro 
population in the United States has been a fruitful field 
of speculation. Certain persons, under the impression 
that the Negroes were increasing more rapidly than the 
white population, have foretold a time when the white 
would be outnumbered and displaced. Others with equal 
confidence have declared the Negro group to be declining 
and predicted its present extinction or absorption. Such 
predictions are seldom more than the expression of a 
fear or the voicing of a hope. In the present absence of 
fundamental analysis of the factors controlling popula- 
tion growth, there is no basis for prediction. If the 


erate_of increase of the first two decades of the century 


be projected without change through the century it would 
yield over twenty million Negroes. The rate, will proba- 
bly not be maintained and the number at the end of the 
century will probably fall far below the maximum limit 
of twenty million. 


THE GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF THE NEGROES 


The ecereRiae distribution of the Negro element of 


nee The original centers of the population within 
the United States were the states of Virginia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina. At the time of the 
first census enumeration 87 per cent of the total Negro 
population was in these four states. Subsequently the 
slave population of the Lower South increased and by the 
time of the Civil War the South Atlantic, the East South 
Central, and the West South Central divisions contained 


_ g2 per cent of all the Negroes in the United States. 


The Civil War which freed the Negroes from the 
necessity of remaining in any particular section of the 
country had no appreciable influence on their geographic 
distribution. Indeed, the tendency toward a greater con- 
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centration in the South continued. The center of gravity 
of the Negro population in 1790 was near Petersburg, 
Virginia. For 120 years it moved south and west, at 
first rapidly and in the later decades slowly, until in 
IgIO it was located in the northeastern part of Alabama 


478 miles southwest of the original location. At that 


time, fifty years after the Emancipation, 89 per cent 
of the Negroes resided in the South. 

The demand for unskilled labor in the industrial cen- 
ters of the North during the European War gave rise 
to a considerable long-distance migration and to some 
redistribution of the Negro population. The center of ° 
population for the first time moved north and east. In 
1920 it was located nine arid one-half miles east and nine- 
teen and one-half miles north of its location in 1910, But 
even after this migration 85.2 per cent of the Negro 
population was still in the Southern states. The present 
distribution of the Negro population by geographic divi- 
sions is shown in the following table. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE NeGrO PopuLaTION OF THE UNITED STATES: 


1920 

Division Population 
MV MU RENETCAIEG 7 fore o)ciesc alo uaiet Sara, « see ats cyevaip vale cise sve 79,051 | 
MCLG AICI cy ttn center clench aye Sa Sid'acs wie Wiorele sis 600,183 
ASG NOLEN Ef iieal aca shen eats. « Sieteevos of ieiervse sw sles 514,554 
MALONE Gelittalivaca ecg es ee cites s/asicice ne viele « 278,521 
“Seay td AGING Wats e 12 eR Oe one es cee Rn ae eae ae ea 4,325,120 
Perse SOURS COMET Al tere setts cents eile ws ego Sos 2,523,532 
WileoGe Syorenlay (COGS a rei: Seinen Glee 6 PIA IESE CIARA eRe 2,063,579 
neta EIR er a eta Sete Cocie e cigidis) winsd siete diel mips 6c 30,801 
LEGS che 2d 6 ale in a ae a 47,790 


The concentration of the Negro population is not ade- 
quately appreciated, however, until it is examined in terms 
of smaller geographic units and in terms of the percentage 
of Negroes in the population. In fifteen of the states 
the Negroes are less than one per cent of the population 
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and in sixteen other states they comprise less than five per 
cent of the total population. Of the remaining states, 
six have from five to twenty-five per cent of their popula- 
tion Negro; nine states and the District of Columbia have 
between twenty-five and fifty per cent Negro; and in two 
states, Mississippi and South Carolina, the percentage of 
Negroes is over fifty. The percentage distribution of the 
Negroes is shown graphically on the accompanying map. 

The states with a high per cent of Negroes in the popu- 
lation and the per cent the Negroes formed of the total 
population of these states at the last three enumerations 
are as follows: 


STATES WITH L.Asie Necro PoruLaTIoNn 


: | 
I900 I9IO I920 


Mla bamasaccrcratesc ssc 45.2 42.5 8. 
PAT Kania Steccesiiccoets cicero 28.0 28.1 ae 
Delawarer seems oe one 16.6 15.4 13.6 
De Dist. 08, Colma. : 31.1 28.5 25.1 
4 Florida AS TORE 43.7 41.0 34.0 
Georgia ............44. 40.7 45.1 41.7 
WDOUIS al aie reestasseisrenersts 47.1 43.1 38.9 
Maryland Scribe cosbagrs 19.8 17.9 16.9 
IMASSISSIPDIML assesses 58.5 56.2 52.2 
North Carolina weit ack. 33-0 31.6<:. 29.8 
South Carolina .. sseee. 58.4 $5.2 51.4 
Tenfiessee 2 eens as y 23.8 21.7 19.3 
TOXAS so nseec secs cee n ss 20.4 he) 15.9 
Viv CINiara rn TN ease 35.6 32.6 29.9 


In certain of the counties of the “Black Belt” states 
the percentage of Negroes is much higher than in any of 
the states as a whole. In approximately one-quarter of the 
area of the state of Mississippi the Negroes comprise over 
seventy-five per cent of the population and a similar ratio 
exists in some counties in each of the states of Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and South Carolina. For example, in 
Issequena County, Mississippi, 90.7 per cent of the 7,618 
inhabitants are Negroes; in Tunica County, Mississippi, 
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89.0 per cent of the 20,386 inhabitants are Negroes; and 
in Tensas Parish, Louisiana, the total population is 13,- 
854 of whom 85.3 per cent are Negroes. 

As pointed out above, the Negro population has at all 
periods been concentrated in a relatively limited area. In 


-each of the enumerations before 1870 between 91 and 


2 
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93 per cent of the Negroes resided in the Southern states. 
Owing chiefly to the migration this per cent had fallen 
to 89.0 per cent in 1910 and to 85.1 per cent in 1920. 

The migration of the Negroes, however, has been 
somewhat larger than the statistical summaries usually 
indicate. There has been a migration of Negroes into as 
well as out of. the South and the two movements have 
in large part counteracted each other. But in the period 
between 1916-1920 the movement of Negroes out of the 
South was not only large but it was in large part a long- 
distance migration and for this reason had a pronounced 
effect upon the center of gravity of the Negro population. 
The migrants came from Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida and in smaller numbers from Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, and North and South Carolina. They 
went in largest numbers to the industrial centers of the 
North and East. 

But in spite of the large migration of this period, over 
80 per cent of the Negroes were in 1920 living in the 
state of their birth. The number is only a little less than 
it was at the two previous enumerations. In 1900, 15.6 
per cent of the Negroes were living in other states than 
those in which they were born; in 1910 the per cent was 
16.6; and in 1920 it was 19.9. 

The Negroes born in the North and West have shown 
a greater tendency to change their place of residence than 
has been the case of the Negroes born in the South. Of 
these one-quarter, 27.6 per cent, are living in other states 
than those in which they were born. Of those born in the 
states of the Upper South 24.8 per cent were living out- 
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side the state of birth. Of the Negroes born in the 
Lower South only 16.2 per cent were living in other 
states than those in which they were born. The following 
table indicates that the War did not so much increase 
Negro migration as to change its direction and distance. 


Necrors Born 1n THE SoutH AND Livinc Oursipe THE STATE OF 
BirTH: I910 AND 1920 | 


Residence I9I0 1920 

INO EMAN eV eS tert certo a Sete tree wees 30.0 42.2 
Southern States East and North of the 

tAtegO Ler INth 6. helt. ce ome lic ht aes « 17.5 14.9 
Southern States West and South of the 

Sate OtenibIt tlle esi. lerscesty eras aa a 52.3 42.9 
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The exodus of Negroes from the South during the 
War period took on the form of a somewhat spectacular 
mass movement and so attracted a widespread popular 
interest. The significance of the movement has aroused 
much discussion and difference of opinion. On the one 
hand it has been rather emphatically asserted that the 
movement was merely a temporary dislocation due to the 
war conditions and indicative of nothing more. On the 
other hand it has been asserted with perhaps equal dogma- 
tism to be symptomatic and to foretell a movement of the 
Negroes that will tend to equalize their numbers in vari- 
ous states. The factors involved are such as to make 
prediction hazardous. It is to be anticipated that as the 
Negroes become more literate they will become more 
mobile. The migration itself will in general operate to 
attract or repel more migrants to the extent of the 
success of the migrants in the new situations. In turn, 
the success of these migrants, for the most part un- 
skilled laborers, will turn in large part upon the immi- 
gration policy of the national government. In any long 
time view of the case, the development of the South must 
be included as a factor. This region is still one of rela- 
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tively undeveloped resources and of almost limitless agri- 
cultural possibility. A relatively slight modification of 
conditions would make it one of the most attractive spots 
in the world to a peasant people. 


THE URBANIZATION OF THE NEGRO PEOPLE 


Of more significance than the interstate migration is 
the movement to cities. This is, more than the interstate 
movement, a development of recent decades. The 
Negroes and particularly the Southern Negroes have been 
essentially a rural population. But the demand for un- 
skilled laborers in industry in the last decades, reinforced 
» by the general restlessness characteristic of the times, has 
attracted large numbers of Negroes to the cities. In con- 
sequence, the Negro population of urban communities 
has increased rapidly while the rural Negro population has 
declined. The rapidity with which this element of the 
population is ceasing to be rural may be seen from the 
following table which shows, separately for the United 
States and the South, the percentage of urban and rural 
Negroes at the time of the last four enumerations. 


PERCENTAGE OF Necrors, URBAN AND RurAL: 1890, 1900, I910, 1920 


United States The South 
Year Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
Urban Rural Urban Rural 
TEOO sere eee cies 5 19.4 80.6 15.3 84.7 
T OOO sani ncnene to ators fol one 227, W778 17.2 82.8 
TOLOR Soild rts ete 27.4 72.6 21.2 78.8 
TO2O catenins ciclo 34.0 66.0 25.3 74.7 


The relative increase of the two types of communities 
in the recent decades is remarkable. The increase of the 
urban population has been constant and rapid; the rate 
of rural increase has declined and in the last decade has 
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shown an actual decrease not only in the South but in the 
country asa whole. The percentage increase, or decrease, 
in the last three decades is shown in the following 
tabulation. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OR DECREASE OF THE URBAN AND RURAL 
Necro PoruLation: 1890-1920 


United States The South 
Decades Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
Urban Rural Urban Rural 
TSOO=1OQOOl en aeareas sy. 35.4 13.6 32.0 14.5 
TOOO= TOTO: ve sarere sevice « 34.0 4.5 35.8 5.1 
THOLO=TO2O ere neers os eokcse 32.3 — 3.3 Ph lee — 3.4 


In 1920 the Negroes comprised 9.9 per cent of the 
total population of the country; of the urban population 
they comprised 6.6 per cent; and of the rural population 
13.4 per cent. The per cent they comprised of the urban 
population was practically unchanged from the two pre- 
vious enumerations. But their per cent of the total popu- 
lation as well as of the rural population declined. The 
following table gives the total number in the United 
States and the numbers, urban and rural, together with 
the percentages they formed of the total population for 
the last three enumerations: 


Necro PopuLatTion, URBAN AND RUuRAL: 1900-IQI0-1920 


Number Per Cent 
Year |__| 
Total Urban Rural Total | Urban | Rural 
TOOOs + sca 8,833,004 | 2,002,008 | 6,831,986] 11.6 6.6 15.0 
TOLO%.. = 9,827,763 | 2,684,797 | 7,142,966} 10.7 6.4 14.3 
1920..... 10,463,131 | 3,559,473 | 6,903,658] 9.9 6.6 13.4 


In practically all the large cities of the United States 
there has been an increase in the Negro element. This 
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increase in the decade ending in 1910 was in harmony 
with a similar tendency of the white population. But 
the increase during the war decade was far in excess of 
any tendency toward urbanization previously manifested 
by this element of the population. The growth was par- 
ticularly rapid in certain of the large industrial centers of 
the North and East. 


IncREASE IN Necro PoruLaTioN oF CERTAIN LarGE CITIES 


I900-I19I0 IQIO-1920 
City Shae GSE LTE hal aa GL ee 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

Newyork ta! a ..5.s 31,043, _ 51.2 60,758 66.3 
Philadelphia ......... 21,846 34-9 49,770 58.9 
RoAicagen iy sein toi oon de 13,053 46.3 65,355 148.2 
Birmingham: 32).)...02 « 35,730 215.6 17,925 34.3 
ere Weaillis Pees aes 8,444 23.8 25,804—| 58.9 
INOEfOlkoess ataecten ee 4,809 23.8 18,353 73-3 
Jacksonville sie... er 13,057 80.4 12,227 41.7 
IDs Revie A Cee era 1,630 30.6 35,067 611.3 
IB ieES Dubois aioe) oie 5,208 25.9 12,102 47.2 
Indianapolisuiccsccieiete 5,885 36.9 - 12,862 59.0 
@levielarid! 9 Mxcccweeeies 2,460 ALI 26,003 307.8 
(GAMGIN MATT ee srnctee ei eters 5,157 35.6 10,440 52.2 


Despite the movement of large numbers to the cities 
in the recent decades, the mass of the Negro population 
still lives in the rural districts. In most of the large 
industrial cities of the North they form a relatively minor 
part of the population. New York City, Washington, 
Chicago, Baltimore, and New Orleans are the only cities 
with a Negro population of over 100,000. In many of the 
Southern cities, while the actual number of Negroes is 
less, they form a larger percentage of the total population. 
In some of the smaller cities they number over fifty per 
cent of the total. The following large Southern cities 
have a high percentage of Negroes. 
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PERCENTAGE OF NecRors In THE ToraL PoPuULATIONS OF SELECTED 
SouTHERN CITIES: 1920 


Per Cent Negro 


City in the Total 

Population 
Charleston, South Carolina......... TM ee ve 47.5 
SavannaliaGegrpia saat indie as sroshtrrs soceaias-« 47.1 
Wontgomery.eAlabama yes cceite sn ve sncviet cde sess 45.6 
Nacksonville:s Hlopidar ices omiette eine y okie cet 45.5 
EE COM, MGC OL OIA te He aisles by taketcie aici one oie 43.6 
ENTS St ean EONS IA Inay racket os cote ok ci teteaks weld 43.0 
iki inonant sAta ama os oe veo meeeiieh ok tien 39.3 
WMinSpile geAda batriat vctaasiies wen. leciccis siakiscia thc s 39.3 
Memphis yr PennesSeeixcis:cccd <cig'e spots, asetetevae sore eieicla’s B77 


THE SEX COMPOSITION OF THE NEGRO POPULATION 


The sex distribution of the Negro people in America 
is irregular and shows some peculiar characteristics. The 
figures for the total Negro population in 1920 gave 992 
males for each 1,000 females. In 1910 the ratio was 989 
males for each 1,000 females, and in 1900 the number was 
986 males to each 1,000 females. A similar excess of 
females has appeared in each enumeration since 1840. 
This excess of females is of course an exception to the 
rule. In the population of the United States men are 
in excess of women in the ratio of 1,040 to 1,000. Each 
of the other elements of the population with the exception 
of the native white group of foreign or mixed parentage 
shows a considerable masculinity. And in the case of the 
group of foreign and mixed parentage the femininity is 
to be readily accounted for in terms of errors in classi- 
fication. 

As between the rural and urban Negro population the 
women are in excess in the urban and the men in the 
rural situation. This is similar to the urban-rural sex 
distribution of the white population and is explained by 
the greater short-distance migration of women than of 
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men. The following table brings out the differences in 
this respect. 


Necro Mates To 1,000 Necro FEMALES 


Year Total Urban Rural 
TOGOP eines oot cen ents 98.6 87.8 102.1 
TOLO perches era tenner 98.9 90.7 102.1 
TO2O sehen ka dee ete oe 99.2 05.4 101.2 


The sex distribution by age is strikingly irregular. 
The excess of females appears at all ages but is greatest 
in the age-group 20-24 years. Here the females are in 
excess of the males in the proportion of 1,000 to 879. 
In the urban districts. the excess of females in the early 
adult years is 1,000 females to 779 males. 

The excess of females is a characteristie-of the mixed- 
blood part of the Negro population. In the black section 
of the race the males are in slight excess in all sections of 
the country. But in the mulatto division the females are 
in excess in all sections except the West where long-dis- 
tance migration has led to a slight masculinity. The ex- 
cess of mulatto women is particularly marked in the urban 
centers, the excess being almost ten'to. eight. The follow- 
ing tabulation shows the contrast in a striking way. 


Necro AnD Mutatto MALEs To 1,000 FEMALES FOR THE URBAN AND 
Rurat PopuLaTiIons 


Classification Urban Rural 
otal Negro Populations ...\00. 23%. .+. 908 1,021 
BlaCksaNeSrOeS Sica sridoa cico ties cites ithe 047 1,043 
Mixed-blood Negroes ................ 810 931 


In explanation of this somewhat remarkable sex dis- 
tribution it is possible to resort to the idea that the cross © 
breeding produces an excess of females. But it seems 
unnecessary to advance this order of explanation. The 
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reasons for the facts seem to lie in part in accidental 
omissions from the count, which would be greater in 
the case of men than of women, and in inaccuracies re- 
sulting from an imperfect classification. But of more 
importance than either, perhaps, is the annual loss to the 
race that results from light-colored mulattoes changing 
their racial status and passing as white men. A consider- 
able number of light-colored individuals, as they come to 
early manhood, move to new localities and report them- | 
selves as white. The number of light mulattoes who pass 
temporarily into the white race is ge larger in the 
case of men than of women. 


THE AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE NEGROES 


The age distribution of a population is important. The 
age ratios are normally determined by the birth and death 
rates, and a high percentage of the population in the early 
age groups suggests either a rapid natural increase or a 
short average duration of life. Also, the social and psy- 
chological characteristics of the group are in part de- 
pendent upon the age factor. 

The table on page 54 allows a comparison of the 
Negro distribution with that of the white population of 
native parentage in I9g10 and 1920, and a comparison 
of the distribution for each group at the two enumera- 
tions. 

The medium age of the Negro population—that is, the 
age at which the population divides into two equal groups, . 
the number younger being exactly the same as the num- 
ber older—is lower than that of the white population. 
The medium age of the whites is of course affected by 
the age distribution of the foreign born relatively few of 
whom are in the younger ages. In 1910, for example, the 
median age of the native whites was 21.4 years as 
against 24.4 years for the total white population. In the 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PopULATION BY AGE GROUPS: 
1910 AND 1920 


Native White of 


Negro Nati 
ative Parentage 
Age Groups : 
1910 1920 I9I0 1920 
Siders yecatseiace sce. 12.9 10.9 132 12.6 
LOMO CATS: ae wiae: 12.7 127 11.8 11.9 
TO! 4O “T4syears.). cece es 11.8 11.8 10.8 Else 
TG tOnIOS VEATSii e-toc ose 10.8 10.4 10.3 9.6 
ZOMOL AAS VALS vatiders 3763 38.2 35.0 35.9 
45 years and on...... 14.3 16.4 18.1 18.8 


case of both the Negroes and the whites there has been 
a slight increase in the.median age. The increase in 
each case is probably due‘in some part to a decline in the 
mortality rate but certainly in part also to the decline in 
the birth rate. Each tends to raise the median age: the 
declining death rate by increasing the number in the 
upper age groups, the declining birth rate by reducing the 
number in the younger age groups. The following table 
shows the significant facts in regard to the median age 
of the Negro and the white populations. 


oN 
* 


Mepian Ace tn Years or NEGROES AND WHITES: I900-I9I0-1920 


Race and Y ear Both Sexes Males Females 
PINEGGTO™ se <n 19.4 19.5 19. 
oN \ White Mean letolenviets 23.4 23.8 ae 
1910 ING SEOs ele oer 20.8 21:1 20.6 
WV TES take ercidtets a 24.4 24.9 23.9 
1920 N CELTO ..-.eeeee 22.3 22.8 22.0 
SN WVILITGIS Goererarelets tore 25.6 26.1 25.1 


The age distribution of the Negro population shows a 
considerable range of variation in different sections of the 
country. The number of children under 20 years com- 
prise 50.1 per cent of the Negro population in the South, 
31.8 per cent in the North, and 25.7 per cent in the West. 
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The proportion in the South is slightly above and that in 
the North and West markedly below that of the Negro 
population as a whole. In the older age groups the propor- 
tion in the South is below and that of the North and West 
above the average of the whole country. In the middle 
age groups, 35 to 44 years, the percentage for the total 
Negro population is 11.1, for the South 10.4 per cent, for 
the North 16.4 per cent, and for the West 19.3 per cent. 
Some of the variations observed may be due to sectional 
differences in the birth and death rates. But the chief 
causal factor doubtless lies in the facts of Negro migra- 
tion. The effects of changes of residence are chiefly to 
be seen in the regions where the number of Negroes is 
small since the migrants are there, relatively to the whole 
population, most important. Consequently the age dis- 
turbances appear chiefly in the North and West where the 
numbers of the race are comparatively small. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE NEGRO PoruULATION BY AGE 
Groups: IQIO 


Age Period eee South North West 
Wider 5 years:........ 12.9 13.4 8.1 6.4 
eeLOr ee ViEaES, «onthe 12.7 13.3 Via 6.1 
TO. 10 -14-yearss....0..% 11.8 12,3 7.6 6.1 
Mtr VATS: os aiee-.s 10.8 tee 8.4 Ff 
BOsLO® 2A VEALS yo. sn 10.5 10.4 rege 10.4 
BOStO LO VALS wach. cictels 9.0 8.6 12.1 13.1 
AG to: 94 years... 0.055 6.8 6.4 10.2 11.9 
B5/t0 44 Years... - +0. ILI 10.4 16.4 19.3 
Ase tO SA VEALS cle ais «2 01- VRP. 6.9 9.6 11.3 
Bente O4 years.is.. f4 4.0 3.0 4.8 48 
65 years and over..... 3.0 2.9 3.5 2.9 
Age unknown ....... 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.7 


A similar variation in age composition appears from 
state to state. Where the total Negro population is small 
the entrance or departure of a small number of persons 
of a certain age group may profoundly disturb the nor- 
mal age distribution. The median age is lower in each of 
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the Southern than in any of the Northern states. The 
states with a high median age are those where the pro- 
portion of migrants is high. The range is from 17.5 
years as the median age in South Carolina to 33.1 years 
as the median age in the State of Oregon. 

The age distribution is likewise affected by the cityward 
migration. This movement affects chiefly those per- 
sons in the middle years of life; members of both the 
younger and the older age groups remain behind. Con- 
sequently, the urban population is made up in much larger 
part than is the rural of persons in the productive years 
of life. In 1910, 36.6 per cent of the urban Negroes were 
in the ages 25 to 44 as against 23.2 per cent of the rural. 
One was above and the other below the average of the 
Negro population as a whole, which was 26.8 per cent. 
The more disturbed ratio of the urban population is due 
to the fact that the total number of urban Negroes is less 
than the total number of rural Negroes and so the migra- 
tion to the cities upsets the ratios more profoundly there 
than in the rural regions they leave. The differences in 
birth and death rates between the Negro urban and rural 
communities also affect at least slighthyethe ratios. The 
essential facts appear in the following*tabulation. 


DistRIBUTION BY AGE CLAssEs or NEGROES OF URBAN AND RURAL 
PARENTAGE: 1920 


Urban Rural 
Age Period Native Native 
W hite of White o 
Negro Native Negro N. noe 
Parentage Parentage 
Percent) 1620... 1 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Winders Seyearsmmn-cae: 7.5 11.4 127, is 
GuLOr On Vearsaamstir: 8.2 10.3 14.1 13.1 
TO! to! 14 “years.ie anne 8.2 9.5 13.7 12.2 
T5tOulOnyearSniw-t inte: 8.7 9.0 11.2 10.0 
20\10:44 years. .veene: 49.5 40.7 32.4 32.4 
45 years and over.... 17.5 18.9 15.8 18.7 
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THE AMALGAMATION OF THE RACES 


The enumeration statistics suggest rather than measure 
the degree of racial amalgamation. The terms “black” 
and “mulatto” do not correspond with any nicety to dif- 
ferences in physical characters. Rather few of the 
American Negroes are black and by no means all the 
dark-skinned individuals are pure-blood Negroes. The 
term mulatto is used in a generic sense to include all 
persons, except full-blood Negroes, with any perceptible 
trace of Negro blood. It comprehends all grades and de- 
grees of intermixture from the Negro with the smallest 
perceptible trace of white admixture to the white person 
with any perceptible trace of Negro admixture. The 
number of mulattoes is not, therefore, a measure of the 
extent to which the races have mingled. The one effort 
on the part of the Census Bureau to measure more accu- 
rately the extent of the racial intermixture was admittedly 
not a success. Equal traces of Negro and white blood do 
not show equally in different individuals. Moreover, the 
definitions of the terms black and mulatto have not been 
the same at the different enumerations. 

The table on page 58 gives the census data available 
in regard to the numbers and percentages of black and 
mulatto elements in the population at the different enum- 
erations when the distinction was made. 

Owing to enumeration difficulties and inaccuracies the 
increase of the mixed-blood element of the population 
appears to be highly irregular. But aside from the irre- 
gularity the table shows an increase in the percentage of 
mulattoes. This would naturally be the case inasmuch as 
the group grows by natural increase resulting from the 
union of mulattoes with mulattoes as well as by the in- 
crease that results from the union of whites with both the 
black and the mulatto members of the Negro group. 

The increase of the full-blood Negroes is restricted to 
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Tue Necro PoruLtatTion: Brack anp Mutatro ELEMENTS 


The Negro Population 


Mulatto Mulattoes 

V eo Total Black |——————~—————_|_ fo 1,000 

Number | PerCent | Blacks 
TO5Ones «ols 3,638,808 | 3,233,057 405,751 II.2 126 
T860%.+4103- 4,441,830 | 3,853,467 588,363 13.2 153 
TO7Ons ony 4,880,009 | 4,295,960 584,040 12.0 136 
ESOO mercy: * 7,488,676 | 6,337,980 | 1,132,060 15.2 179 
TOLOsepetent: 9,827,703 | 7,777,077 | 2,050,686 20.9 264 
TO2O nas «<i 10,463,131 | 8,802,577 | 1,660,554 15.9 189 


*TIncludes 18,636 Negroes enumerated in Indian territory, not dis- 
tinguished as black and mulattto, 


the natural increase resulting from the union of blacks 
with blacks and to the offspring of black and mulatto 
unions where the trace of white blood in the offspring is 
too small to be perceptible. The immigration of full- 
blood Negroes is a negligible factor in the numerical 
increase. The increasing proportion of mulattoes may 
and at least in part does show the dissemination of the 
white blood already within the race rather than a con- 
tinuous infusion of white blood. wy 4 

The physical characters of the Negfo“population are 
thus being changed by the gradual dissemination of the 
white blood already in the race. As this process goes on, 
the increase of the mixed-blood group at the expense of 
the full-blood group, the Negro population becomes more 
and more a mulatto population. It is variously esti- 
mated that one-third, one-half, or even three-fourths of 
the American Negroes already show some larger or smaller 
trace of intermixture but which is in many cases so slight 
as to escape the notice of enumerators. As this inter- 
mixture becomes more widespread, as the Negro type is 
modified by traces of white blood imperceptible to common 
observation, there is a shift in the basis on which com- 
parison is made. The standard of comparison is the 
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full-blood Negro. But as the type becomes modified by 
the spread of the white intermixture, there ceases to be a 
full-blood type. The darker members of the mixed-blood 
population become the basis for comparison and the con- 
trast between the black and the mulatto becomes less 
sharp. 

There is also an opposite force at work. Each year 
the mulatto group loses a larger or smaller number of 
its members through their disappearance into the white 
population. Many individuals whose percentage of Negro 
blood is only one-eighth or less are to all appearances 
white persons. In any region where the person and his 
ancestry are not known he may pass as a person of pure 
white ancestry. This matter of loss from the lighter 
end of the racial group has gone on for a very long 
time. Also, it tends to increase to the extent that the 
white blood becomes more general in the race by the 
intermixture of the whites and the mulattoes. It also 
becomes easier for light colored mulattoes to pass as white 
men as the fundamental characters of the white stock are 
modified by the tinge of Negro blood thus entering and 
by the immigration and amalgamation of stocks less 
sharply contrasted in physical type than were the older 
American type and the Negro peoples. 

At each of the enumerations, the proportion of mulat- 


MUuLATTOES IN THE NEGRO PoruLATION BY GEOGRAPHIC AREAS: 
1850, 1870, 1890 AND 1900 


1850 1870 890 I900 


Per \Mulat-| Per \Mulat-| Per \Mulat-| Per |Mulat- 
Cent \toes to| Cent \toes to| Cent |toes to| Cent |toes to 
Mu- | 1,000 | Mu- | 1,000 | Mu- | 1,000 | Mu- | 1,000 
latto |Blacks| latto |Blacks| latto |Blacks| latto \Blacks 


United States.| 11.2] 126 | 120] 136 | 15.2] 179 | 20.9] 264 


The South ...| 10.0] III Ti.To|| 25 T37n 1500) co: beleese 
The North ...| 24.8] 329 | 20.3] 255 | 28.0] 390 | 26.6] 363 
The West ...| 23.4] 306 | 35.6] 553 39.2 | 644 | 32.1 | 473 
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toes has been lowest in the South and, except in 1850, 
highest in the West. The essential facts for the first 
four mulatto enumerations are shown in the preceding 
table. 

The percentages of the Negro population reported as of 
mixed blood in the enumerations of 1910 and 1920 are 
given in the following table by geographic divisions. 


Per Cent Muratro 1n Totat Necro PopuLaTIoN: I910, 1920 


Division 1920 I9I0 
Wnitedotatesere: occ. aconuimaiscmonee 20.9 15.9 
INeqwoelin gland ¥acccinclctoauce ertcetee sities 33-4 19.4 
INiiddier Atlanticu. wntctnte toate eh sie 19.6 11.6 
East. North® Central... ... . ssa “A SBOE 33.2 20.7 
West-North Central......% be irs A Sc 28.7 18.7 
South Atlantic! ....05,5 «26 «vse ees 20.8 16.1 
Mastusouti: Centrale aca. ceetcecmere tae 19.1 15.0 
WWrestusouths Centrale mcm meee 20.100" 15.5 
IMIGTENeL EN Can Seca Biter os oo NTO OKOOU 28.6 18.1 
PACT CMe ats ole ance Weleitiatace eee cee 34.7 20.3 


The changing proportion may be accounted for at least 
in part in terms of migration. The relative loss in the 
percentage of mulattoes in the West in,the,decade ending 
in 1910 was due to a migration into these 1 regions from the 
South where the percentage of black Negroes is high. 
Among the migrants the percentage of mulattoes is 
probably higher than is their percentage in the South but 
lower than their percentage in the West. ‘The net result 
of the migration was thus to lower the percentage of 
mulattoes in the North and West, The increase of the 
two elements was unequal. From 1850 to Igto the 
blacks increased 140.5 per cent and the mulattoes increased 
405.4 per cent. In 1910 the number of blacks was less 
than two and one-half times as great as in 1850. The 
number of mulattoes, however, was more than five times 
as great in 1910 as in 1850. 

In the South the relative increase of the two elements 


\ 
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was about the same. In the North and West the increase 
of mulattoes was less than in the South and the increase 
of blacks was greater than in the South. In the 60 year 
period the black element in the North and West increased 
265.8 per cent while the mulatto element in the same re- 
gions increased 308 per cent. In the South the mulattoes 
increased 426.1 per cent between 1850 and 1910, while 
the black element increased only 131.6 per cent. In the 
period from 1890 to 1910 the increase of the black ele- 
ment in the South was 20.1 per cent; the increase in the 
mulatto element was 90.4 per cent. In the North during 
the same period the blacks increased 49.5 per cent and 
the mulattoes 39.2 per cent. In the West the increase of 
the blacks during the same period was 108.7 per cent and 
the increase of the mulattoes was 53.4 per cent. 

The migration of the Negroes from the South into the 
North and West accounts for the relatively more rapid 
increase of the black element as compared with the in- 
crease of the mulatto element in these sections from 
1890 to 1910. In 1890 the proportion of mulattoes in 
the Negro population of the South was 13.7 per cent; in 
the North it was 28.0 per cent—more than twice as great. 
If the blacks and the mulatioes among the migrants were 
in the same proportion as in the Southern Negro popula- 
tion, the effect of the migration would be to add relatively 
larger numbers to the black than to the mulatto elements 
of the North and West. As a matter of fact, it is prob- 
able that the percentage of mulattoes was somewhat larger 
among the migrants than in the general Negro popula- 
tion of the South but less than the ratio existing in the 
North and West, and hence operated to reduce the propor- 
tion of mulattoes in these regions. 

In the earlier decades the selective nature of the migra- 
tion on the basis of intermixture was greater than in 
the later. In the decades following the Civil War the 
mulatto element of the North increased more rapidly 
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than the black. For the black it was 39.9 per cent; for 
the mulatto it was 113.4 per cent. In these decades the 
migration of the mulattoes out of the South was pro- 
nounced. This mulatto exodus later declined. In the 
period from 1890 to 1910 the mulattoes in the North 
increased 39.2 per cent as against an increase of 113.4 
per cent in the period from 1870 to 1890. The migration 
of mulattoes became less and the migration of the black 
Negroes greater. 
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CHAPTER IV 
RACIAL DIFFERENCES 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


It becomes necessary at this point to raise the question 
of comparative racial worth. If the races are substan- 
tially equal in native capacity, such differences as appear 
in their history or in their present status are evidently 
the result of causes that lie outside the hereditary equip- 
ment of the race and the analysis of environmental cir- 
cumstances is essential to an understanding of historic 
achievement or of present cultural position. If hereditary 
racial inequalities exist, they would be reinforced by cul- 
tural factors having an hereditary origin and whatever 
the cultural differences that have appeared would be a 
resultant of heredity and overlying cultural-forces operat- 
ing on the whole in the same direction*and consequently 
an analysis of environmental circumstance:is an essential 
prerequisite to any estimate of the strength of the heredi- 
tary factor. 

There is need for great care and guarded statement. 
The question is beset with peculiar difficulties since both 
the hereditary and the cultural factors are unknown quan- 
tities. The historical achievement or the present cul- 
tural status of any group—the thing objectively before 
us—is the end product of two interacting sets of causal 
factors both of which are indeterminate variables. 

The question is also pregnant with immediate prac- 
tical implications. Any policy in regard to culturally back- 
ward racial groups, that is to rise above the ethical level 
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of the exploitation of their vital power, hinges upon this 
point. If certain races and groups of men are inferior 
in inherited capacity to other more cultured races and 
groups, social policy demands that they be treated in con- 
siderable degree apart. In a political democracy, for | 
example, they would of necessity be excluded permanently — 
from many important governmental functions. Any com- 
prehensive population policy will turn upon this point. 
Any governmental practice in regard to foreign immigra- 
tion implies a decision in regard to the comparative racial 
worth of those who would come. Every educational 
régime operates consciously or naively upon some theory 
of relative racial and individual capacity. Any theory of 
racial inferiority gives a.basis and a justification for the 
cultural exclusion and exploitation of the inferior, just 
as any theory of racial identity justifies their cultural in- 
clusion in the body politic and their incorporation into the 
population stock. Error in either direction is fraught 
with human consequences of sufficient magnitude that 
extreme caution becomes an imperative moral obligation 
of the scientist who approaches the problem. 

In spite of the obvious difficulty of arriving at an ob- 
jectively valid judgment and of the practical consequences 
that may result from*premature pronouncement, there is 
an almost unanimous prejudging of the problem. The 
general popular opinion is doubtless to the effect that 
innate racial differences—physical, temperamental, men- 
tal and moral—not only exist but are so marked as to 
make possible a hierarchy of races in terms of develop- 
ment along the scale of organic evolution. Certain racial 
groups are believed not only to be backward in culture but 
also to be so lacking in natural capacity that they are 
predestined to remain culturally inferior to the final ex- 
termination of the stock. In America this doctrine has 
taken the extreme form of a belief in the innate superiority 
of the native-born American and especially in the mental 
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superiority of the Nordic stock—the so-called North 
European blond. . 

The popular bias is of course more or less inevitable. 
Like most problems of social reality, the gross phenomena 
are matters of direct observation and the naive person is 
prone to assume an understanding on the basis of a certain 
degree of acquaintanceship and familiarity. But there 
is nothing so misleading as direct observation; for num- 
berless generations people believed that the earth was flat 
and stationary and that the sun revolved about it. This 
was a common sense generalization based on direct ob- 
servation. It was a self-evident truth; everyone could see 
that it was so. In a somewhat similar way persons 
observe certain facts of:race and it seems obvious common 
sense to recognize the superiority of some to others. 
There has come to be a very large body of this-folk-lore— 
that is, common sense generalization—which gets into the 
non-rational mental habits of persons and thus reinforces 
the natural fallacy inherent in all folk-reasoning. If we 
avoid the common sense illusion, racial superiority and 
inferiority is by no means a self-evident truth. But 
such avoidance is not usual. Many persons who would 
frankly recognize their inability to.deal with a simple 
thing like the adjustment of a gas engine and call in a 
mechanic, assume their entire competence in the field of 
social phenomena. Matters that engage the attention 
of the scholar in the social field frequently present no 
problem to the untrained person: the facts and their 
meaning appear to be obvious. The tendency to common 
sense generalization on the basis of limited personal ob- 
servation of the gross phenomena is not wholly confined 
to the untrained. The literature contains numberless ex- 
amples of scholars, presumably competent in other fields, 
who have apparently lost all sense of scientific caution 
and regard for evidence when they have gone aside to 
discuss problems in the racial field. When the patter of 
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folk-lore is repeated by men of standing in other fields, 
the prestige of scholarship becomes a reinforcement of 
the common sense inaccuracy. 

Another important source of error lies in the paradox 
that familiarity with the phenomenal matter is frequently 
a hindrance to logical thought. An emotional attitude 
arises out of the activity and decisions consequent upon a 
practical situation and opinion is founded in this emo- 
tional activity complex rather than upon an impartial 
examination and verification of the facts. By the familiar 
process of rationalization, a reasoned support for the 
opinion is subsequently found. That the belief in racial 
inequality frequently is a rationalization is,evidenced by 
the profound feeling of «certitude that accompanies the 
belief and by the emotional resistance to inquiry con- 
cerning its basis. Opinions which are held because they 
are true in the sense that they are verifiable do not 
arouse, when questioned, the emotional reactions that 
characteristically appear when religious ideas, family in- 
stitutions, and other non-rationally founded practices and 
beliefs are under criticism. In such cases there is an 
uneasy sense that a critical examination may destroy the 
basis of a belief that we do not desire to have disturbed. 
It must be recognized; of course, that the fact that a be- 
lief is emotionally and not critically founded does not 
prove the belief to be untrue. A profound and passionate 
belief tells much about the person who holds the belief but 
it tells nothing concerning the truth or falsity of the belief 
which is held. 

It is the belief in the innate and unalterable racial in- 
feriority of the Negro to the white racial stocks that we 
propose to examine in some detail in the present chapter. 
The whole body of concrete material presented in the 
volume has of course a direct bearing upon the point, but 
the immediate interest centers on the present state of 
scientific opinion. 
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THE PHYSICAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RACES 


The biological aspect of the problem has two phases: 
first, the physical structure of the two races with respect 
to their relative anatomical. resemblance to the anthro- 
poids, and second, the comparative nature of racial brain 
structure. 

The generalized Negro type is distinguished by a 
number of well-marked physical characteristics. In stature 
the type is tall and, owing to the dolichocephalic head 
and the inward curvature of the lumbar vertebra, some- 
what out of perpendicular. The arms, especially the fore- 
arms, are long and the legs slender and weak with unde- 
veloped calves. The foot‘is broad and flat with larkspur 
heel. The head is dolichocephalic, the jaw prognathous, 
and the nasal index high. The skin color issdark. The 
hair is short, black, and spirally coiled. 

A number of other physical characteristics are com- 
monly noted. The knees frequently bend outward. The 
cranium is thick and massive, the forehead is receding. 
The zygomatic arches are large. The cheek bones are 
small. The cranial sutures are said to. close somewhat 
earlier in the Negro than in other ‘taces. The lips are 
thick, tumid, everted. The nose is short and flat, broad 
at the extremity and depressed at the base, with wide nos- 
trils and concave ridge. The great toe is protruding and 
somewhat prehensile. The skin is thick, soft and velvety, 
mostly hairless, and emits a characteristic, hircine odor. 
The eyes are large, round, and prominent with black iris 
and yellowish cornea. The brain weight is somewhat less 
than that of other races. The venous system is more 
highly developed. 

The physical peculiarities of the Negro people are thus 
seen to be numerous and in some respects highly con- 
trasted to those of other racial types. Question at once 
arises as to the evolutionary meaning of the characteristic 
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morphological characters, If the Negro in his anatom- 
ical features is more closely akin to the apes than is the 
white man there may be reason to believe that he repre- 
sents a lower stage in organic development. This was 
the usual position of the physical anthropologists of the 
older school and among non-scientific men it is very com- 
monly held today. The prognathous jaw, the cranial 
massiveness, the arm length, and the like are advanced as 
evidence that the Negro is a less highly developed form 
than is the white man and, on the evolutionary scale, 
stands somewhat more nearly related to the higher 
anthropoids. 

In regard to this position several things may be said. 
In the first place, the general contention seems to show 
a somewhat inadequate and inaccurate conception of the 
evolutionary hypothesis as applied to man. That hypo- 
thesis does not hold the anthropoid apes, either the fossil 
or the living forms, to be the ancestral type from which 
man descended. There is of course a genetic relationship: 
the ancestry of each traces back to some preéxisting form 
that probably was neither man nor ape. Each of the 
living species represents a specialized divergent develop- 
ment. But we have inadequate evidence in which to an- 
chor a belief that the general ancestral form was of ape- 
like rather than of human type, and consequently there is 
absence of evidence to support a belief that one race 
because of its anatomical structure is genetically closer 
than another to the common precursor of each. 

But if this point be conceded, the things commonly 
presented as characterizing the Negro and placing him 
lower in the evolutionary scale do not seem to bear critical 
examination. The morphological characters do not appear 
to possess any deep meaning: they do not in general con- 
note vitality nor a high or low place in the normal scale 
of development. Many of the characters most useful in 
distinguishing types of physical race are non-adaptive and 
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apparently useless. The nasal index, for example, is a 
very valuable racial mark but it has no zodnomic explana- 
tion. The hair formation, perhaps the most valuable 
of any single racial mark, appears to be wholly devoid of 
adaptive significance. Hence its persistence and hence 
its value in racial classification. 

But if this evidence be admitted as significant it imme- 
diately appears that it is not consistent. The so-called 
morphological marks of inferiority are not the exclusive 
possession of any one race. In prognathism, cranial mas- 
siveness, receding forehead, arm length, slight develop- 
ment of the lower body, and in some other respects the 
Negro appears to be more nearly related than the white 
man™to the higher anthropoids. But in other respects 
the white man appears to occupy a lower place on the 
developmental scale. Hairiness of body isan ape-like 
character and in this respect the white man is nearest to 
the apes and the Negro farthest removed. In the woolly 
character of his hair the Negro of all the races is least 
ape-like. The full, red, everted lips of the Negro are 
perhaps the most human of all physical characters, in the 
sense that they stand most markedly, contrasted to the 
thin bloodless lips of the anthropoids.« 

Thus in some respects the Negro shows less develop- 
ment when measured by the degree of similarity to the 
anthropoids, than does the white man; in other respects 
the peculiarly human characteristics show a higher degree 
of development in the Negro. The only conclusion that 
is at present possible is that the persistent tendency to 
point morphological characters as evidence of a lower 
position on the organic scale of evolutionary development 
is not well grounded. The possession of so-called simian 
characters is not an evidence of inferiority or of a transi- 
tion stage from beast to man. The possession of them 
does not correspond with any effort to classify races on a 
scale ascending from the ape-like progenitor. Races differ 
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in physical type but it may not, with our present knowl- 
edge, be asserted that one race is physically inferior or 
less advanced than another. Superiority and inferiority 
may be asserted only in regard to a specific peculiarity in 
a specified situation. This is not to be interpreted as as- 
serting the physical equality of the races. What it does 
assert is that with regard to certain specific things the 
Negro is inferior to the white man, and in other specific 
things he is superior to the white man. Any general 
inferiority of one race to the other, if it exists at all, is 
simply a statistical average of the various specific superior- 
ities and inferiorities of the two races. That a balancing 
of the peculiarities would show the Negro to be inferior 
is possible, but inferiority in this statistical sense, if it 
should be demonstrated, would seem to have no particular 
significance. 


RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN BRAIN WEIGHT AND STRUCTURE 


The comparative nature of racial brains, gross and 
microscopic, is the phase of the physical problem that is 
most directly significant. Any anatomical differences of 
this sort are generally assumed to bear some very direct 
relation to mental ability and capacity for civilization. 
The problem of comparative structure is difficult, the 
amount of data is limited, and any conclusions at the 
present time must be tentative. The classic papers by 
Mall and Bean, will serve the purpose in hand. 

Dr. Bean made a comparative study of the brains of 
forty-nine American whites and one hundred and three 
American Negroes. He found the variations according to 
race to be marked and important. The brain weight of 
the Negro was less than that of the white; the frontal 
ends of the brains were found.to be different in the two 
races, that of the Negro being smaller and more angular ; 
the convolutions of the Negro brains were less elaborate, 
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the fissures less deep, and the relative amount of white 
matter not so great; and the front end of the corpus 
callosum was relatively less in the white brains. He 
found the differences to be so marked as to separate the 
Negro and the white brains almost completely into racial 
groups. Dr. Bean’s conclusions have been widely quoted 
and very generally accepted as demonstrating Negro in- 
feriority in brain weight and structure, and so, by im- 
plication, in mentality. 

Dr. Mall submitted the conclusions of Dr. Bean to re- 
examination. He used in part the same brains but made 
use of more accurate projecting and measuring instru- 
ments. As a guard against any possible bias, in order 
to insure the greatest possible degree of scientific objec- 
tivity, all of the labels were concealed and the tracings and 
measurements made without his knowing the.race or sex 
of the individuals from whom the brains were taken. 
The results of this more careful study were markedly 
different from those of the earlier investigation. The 
dividing line between the Negro and the white brains 
disappeared and while some constant differences appeared 
the brains were overlapping and the racial differences 
appeared to be small if not negligible. The Negro and 
white brairis were intermingled above the line that sepa- 
rated them in Dr. Bean’s study. 

These and such other careful observations as have been 
made indicate that, from the standpoint of size and weight, 
the great majority of Negro and European brains show 
approximately the same range of variation, but that there 
are normal Negro brains which are smaller in size and 
lighter in weight than any normal European brains as 
yet measured, and that the brains of certain Europeans 
have been found to exceed in size and weight any normal 
Negro brains so far reported. The result is that Negro 
brains average slightly less in size and weight than those 
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of Europeans. But the number of examinations has not 
been large and the degree of variability is high. 

In making any inference in regard to relative Negro 
and white mentality from the measurements, several facts 
need to be borne in mind. The Negro brains measured 
are not known to be an unbiased sample of that racial 
group. Aside from the differences found at the extremes 
of the curve, Negro and European brains appear to be 
approximately alike in size and weight. But granting 
differences, the relation between mental capacity and brain 
weight does not appear to be a direct one. Some men 
of eminent ability have had brains of exceptional size 
and weight while the brain weight of other men of great 
ability has been relatively small. The range of brain 
size among men of exceptional ability seems to be the 
same as the range among groups unselected as to ability. 
The differences in size and weight between Negro and 
European brains may be significant but the present state 
of knowledge does not seem to warrant any generaliza- 
tion in regard to relative mentality on that basis. 

When attention is turned from the size and weight 
of the organ to its gross and microscopic structure, there 
again appears to be some racial peculiarities. But the 
significance, if any, of the differences is not clear. There 
does not appear to be any present scientific justification 
for interpreting them as evidences of superiority or in- 
feriority. 

The present state of scientific evidence on the subject 
of anatomical differences may be summarized by the 
statement that while such differences exist they are not 
uniform and do not seem to indicate any marked superior- 
ity or inferiority of one race as compared with the other 


THE CULTURAL RETARDATION OF THE NEGRO PEOPLES 


A second patent difference between the races is their 
relative cultural status, and it is possible to approach the 
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question of relative capacity for civilization from this 
angle. This historic approach to the problem has often 
been attempted, but the paucity of results that have fol- 
lowed its use is evidence of the unsuspected difficulties 
that the method involves. The cultural differences are 
the things that immediately leap to the eye of the ob- 
server, and they have been made the basis for much easy 
inference. The Negro is backward. The division of the 
race in America does not on the average and in most 
respects measure up to the cultural standards of the white 
population; they are poor, ignorant, and religious. In 
the native environment, while not so devoid of culture as 
is commonly assumed, the race has not produced an in- 
digenous civilization comparable with the independent cul- 
tures of Egypt, China, The Valley of the Euphrates, 
Mexico, and Peru. san 

In the historic approach, the relative cultural sterility 
of the Negro people is commonly taken as an evidence 
of incapacity: the racial ability is judged on the basis of 
the racial history. This is of course a theoretically valid 
procedure. We may argue from achievement to capa- 
city in races or in individuals, provided the number of 
observations is sufficiently large or the conditions of 
experimental observation adequately controlled. - In the 
last analysis we have no way of judging the capacity 
either of individuals or of races except by what they 
can do. 

In the controlled conditions of the laboratory, the rela- 
tive ability of two individuals in a certain line may con- 
ceivably be measured by a single experiment. A single 
contest may determine the superiority, as a runner, of one 
athlete over another. But we would not pronounce one 
superior to the other because of their relative positions at 


any moment before the end of the race nor without taking - 


into account their starting points, the difficulty of their 
routes, the accidents of their journey, the goal of their 
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courses, and their incentive to exertion. It is only after 
all the conditions have been taken into the reckoning that 
decision may be made. 

Somewhat similar conditions obtain in the comparison 
of racial groups. The conditioning facts must needs be 
known and evaluated if valid conclusions are to be arrived 
at on the basis of their culture history record. It is not 
possible to use as a measure of any generation the civiliza- 
tion that that generation possesses. Human cultures grow 
with extreme slowness and in consequence the history of 
a people must be known through a very considerable period 
of time and must be very carefully analyzed before any 
cautious studént would venture a generalization in regard 
to the capacity of the group. _No fact is more firmly 
established than that the cultural positions of races change. 
The fact that a race has a low culture during one historic 
era is not evidence that the status will remain. The his- 
toric record up to the last two thousand years gives no 
hint of Nordic cultural preéminence. The historic record 
gives no hint of what the Negro people will or will not 
achieve in the two thousand years immediately before us. 

Civilization of a high order existed in Egypt for some 
thousands of years during which time the culture of the 
Greeks and Romans idled at the barbaric level. It is not 
probable that any Egyptian believed the race that was later 
to produce the Athenian civilization of the age of Pericles 
had a mental calibre and culture capacity equal to his own. 
The Egyptians disposed of the capacity of the Greeks and 
Romans to produce a civilization on the ground that they 
had never done so, just as these Greeks and Romans in 
the days of their glory disposed of our barbarian ances- 
tors, and just as we, in the intolerance of our historic 
moment, are disposed to dismiss the Negroes and the 
Indians. 

Another fact that makes general statement difficult 
is the superficial incomparability of cultures: there is no 
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general objective standard. The claim to superiority of 
any culture so far produced rests upon a dominance in 
some one or a few respects. The superiority of the 
Greek was aesthetic. Rome was a legal and military 
triumph. The unquestioned superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxon of the twentieth century does not lie in the entire 
field of culture but in one narrow aspect of that field— 
scientific discovery, mechanical invention, and consequent 
industrial achievement. Aside from this he is probably 
outclassed in every type of human achievement: in litera- 
ture, art, religion, ethics, social organization, he has no 
unquestioned superiority. To rank one culture superior to 
another, as the European to the Chinese, it is necessary 
to select the proper criterion of judgment. The uncritical 
person does this naively by taking the culture to which he 
is habituated as a standard by which others are judged. 
From this standard the cultures of other races“and peoples 
of necessity diverge and the lack of conformity is at once 
a proof and measure of their inferiority. 

Not only do racial claims to superiority rest upon 
achievement in a single or few lines, but also upon a brief 
and selected span in the history of a people. The age 
of Pericles was but.a moment in the life of the Greek 
people, but their claim to superiority*rests upon that 
flowering period. The present is the moment of the 
Anglo-Saxon and he measures himself by that, ignoring 
the age-long period of barbarism that preceded. To ac- 
cept, on the evidence of culture achievement, the Nordic 
claim to innate superiority is, if we have due regard for 
logical procedure, to accept the similar claim of the an- 
cient Egyptian who, in the moment of his triumph, might 
equally well have denied the potential equality of the an- 
cestors of all the European peoples. 

The only escape from this sort of absurdity is resort 
to the yet more untenable position that culture is a function 
of biological evolution, This is to infer racial capacity 
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directly from the present status of the racial group. That 
certain races and peoples are culturally backward is ob- 
vious and indisputable. Just as the loose thinker infers 
the biological and human worth and mental capacity of 
individuals from their achievement, economic prosperity, 
business or professional success, social prominence and the 
like, without first correcting for a wide range of condition- 
ing factors, so he tends to measure the capacity of a racial 
group by the present culture of its representatives. That 
the two sets of facts are of a different order and without 
any necessary connection is of course obvious on slight 
reflection. Racial capacity is a matter of hereditary bio- 
logical equipment; present cultural status is, or may be, 
a matter of historic accident. 

In general the weight of historical evidence probably 
lies against the tendency to infer racial worth from cul- 
tural status. The cultural status is essentially a matter of 
time and circumstance; it is not a fixed and permanent 
thing. Civilizations rise and fall; it is not possible to 
accept the momentary status of a racial group as evidence 
of its innate and inherited characters, else we would be 
forced to endorse the position that every change of status, 
the rise and fall of empires and states, is a biological in- 
stead of a political and social phenomenon. To accept this 
assumption is to accept the belief that the European peo- 
ples have in the past two thousand years undergone a 
biological evolution and change in innate mental capacity 
comparable with the change of culture that has taken 
place since Czsar described our barbarian ancestors. That 
such a change in mental capacity has taken place, or in 
fact that any change in capacity whatsoever has taken 
place, there is no convincing evidence. If we accept the 
position it would be necessary, for example, to endorse 
the absurd doctrine that the Japanese people underwent 
in less than a century a biological evolution that raised 
them from the ranks of the inferior and backward people, 
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through the region of the Dammerungs-Menschen, into 
the forefront of modern culture. The doctrine of a 
parallelism between racial ability and racial culture seems 
not to be a tenable one. 

The cultural evidence advanced to prove the racial in- 
capacity of the Negro people is not conclusive; it is prob- 
ably not significant. 


EVIDENCE FROM THE STUDY OF THE SCHOOL RECORDS OF 
NEGRO AND WHITE CHILDREN 


Several more or less distinct types of proof have been 
advanced which tend in general to reénforce the popular 
assumption of Negro mental inferiority. The school 
recotds of Negro as compared with white children furn- 
ish one bit of evidence. More recently the development 
of the so-called mental tests and their application to 
children of different racial groups has given a second 
body of experimental material. The application of such 
tests to a very large number of the adult male recruits 
of the army draft gave an additional body of comparative 
data. Whatever present scientific warrant there may be 
for the belief in the inferiority of the Negro people seems 
to fall within one or more of these groups. We will 
examine in order the evidence which comes from each 
of these sources. 

A number of studies have been made to test the com- 
parative educational ability and attainment of the Negro 
and white children in the schools. The facts brought out 
by these studies are, on the whole, in fair agreement. 
The colored children on the average enter school some- 
what later than do white children. Their percentage of 
retardation is higher in all or nearly all the school grades. 
They make a poorer showing in school work, they remain 


in school a greater length of time, and they graduate at 
a somewhat later age. 
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It would be possible to criticise many of these studies 
from the standpoint of method. In some cases the child- 
ren studied were not an impartial sample. Where the 
efficiency of the pupils is arrived at on the basis of ratings 
given by the teachers the standard is inexact, arbitrary, 
and subject to the possibility of indefinite distortion 
through personal bias. And when, as was the case in 
some of the best known of these studies, the problem was 
the practical one of determining the advisability of pro- 
viding separate schools for the Negro children there is 
ground for the suspicion that an unconscious personal 
element may have biased the findings of the investigator. 

If, for the purpose of the argument, the accuracy and 
complete objectivity of such studies be granted, there 
remain the problem of the interpretation of the findings 
and the question of the conclusions that may legitimately 
be drawn from the data presented. 

It has been usual in these studies to explain the poor 
average showing made by the Negro pupils in terms of 
an inferior mental ability, or to infer a lower grade of 
mentality on the basis of the lower marks. A lower 
inherent mental capacity on the part of Negro children 
may be a fact but it is a thing that requires proof. To 
infer it as the cause of poor scholastic attainment, without 
first correcting for other facts of the same order, to draw 
conclusions in terms of ability, intelligence, or other simi- 
lar concepts which imply hereditary equipment while the 
evidence runs not in terms of innate traits but in terms of 
school success, to derive biological conclusions from un- 
refined social data, is not a defensible scientific procedure. 
Before resorting to this easy explanation it is necessary 
to show that the facts cannot be explained in social terms. 

The cause of school retardation among Negro children « 
is a complicated one but seems in general to lie in the same 
factors of social heritage and environment that explain the 
retardation of white children. Chief among the causes 
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of retardation of the Negro children is late entrance upon 
school life. This in turn is due to absence of school 
facilities, to over-crowded schools, to uneducated or in- 
different parents, to poverty of the family, and to num- 
erous other things that lie outside the personality of the 
child. The late entrance may or may not be related to low 
mental status. But granted a late entrance upon school 
life, whatever the cause, retardation through the grades 
and late graduation follow unless the late entrant be a 
child of more than average ability. 

A second factor important in considerations of the 
cause of the retardation of the Negro children is the 
previous educational opportunity of the pupils. The in- 
° vestigations of the Chicago Race Commission disclosed 
the fact that the Northern born Negro children had no 
higher retardation rate than had the white-ehildren. The 
great majority of the retarded Negro children were recent — 
migrants from the South. The difference in this respect 
between children from different sections of the country 
is readily understood when the relative educational 
opportunities are compared. In many cases Negro 
children in the South have less opportunity to attend 
school. Many Negroes live on plantations so far from 
school that regular attendance of young children is im- 
possible. Again, the Southern schools are in most cases 
inferior and the school terms short. In Mississippi, for 
example, the education law provides for a school term of 
eighty days in such districts as do not reject the law. 
The children may be up to grade in these schools, but are 
of necessity demoted on entrance tu a Northern school. 
In Chicago, since the recent migration, it has become 
necessary to provide special rooms for these retarded 
children from the South. 

Certain other facts and conditions operate in some cases 
to the disadvantage of the Negro children. The eager- 
ness of many Negro parents for the education of their. 
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children causes many of them to keep over-age students 
in the schools. In most cases the Negro families are 
poor, the mother frequently employed away from home, 
and the home and family life broken and disordered to the 
disadvantage of the school life of the children. What- 
ever may be the cause it seems to be true that differences 
in economic status register in attendance and scholarship. 
The children of the low income classes of the whites 
register low and so do the children who come from the 
high income classes. The white children with high 
scholastic records seem to come from the classes in com- 
fortable economic circumstances rather than from the 
wealthy or the poorer classes. In nearly all cases the 
Negroes represent the poor classes, 

Interesting and valuable as are the studies of the com- 
parative success of Negro and white children in the 
schools, their failure adequately to evaluate the factors of 
the Negro child’s environment, which condition if they 
do not determine the child’s achievement in the school 
room, seems to render the conclusions of such studies 
unworthy of any high degree of scientific credence. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AS EVIDENCE OF RACIAL 
INFERIORITY 


A good deal of preliminary work has been done, de- 
signed to perfect a method of measuring more or less 
directly the higher mental faculties which we call intelli- 
gence. Various tests have been evolved and more or less 
standardized. To date the chief function of the tests has 
been the detection of backward and defective children. 

A number of studies employing this technique have been 
made on Negro children and some comparative data are 
available. The results of the studies differ widely as to 
details but are in rather close agreement on the point here 
under consideration. The Negro children show a high 
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degree of efficiency in the younger years and in the simpler 
mental processes. But the median Negro child is unable 
to perform the intellectual tasks performed by the normal 
white child of the same age. The performance is less 
accurate and more irregular. On the basis of comparative 
tests the average mental ability of the Negro child is lower, 


* but not a great deal lower, than that of the white child. 


Also, the Negro children seem to show a less degree of 
variability than do the white children, but the difference 
in variability is not great. : 

Any adequate consideration of these findings .would 
involve a critique of the whole psychological method of 
mental testing and the somewhat complicated philoso- 
phical presuppositions: which they, in the first hand, 
rest. Such a critique would obviously be out of place in 
the present connection. Comment must be“limited to a 
few of the more important objections that have been 
raised and lie with some force against the tests, in their 
present state of refinement, as a technique of race com- 
parison. 

These tests are designed to measure innate ability, 
natural intelligence, apart from information and training. 
That they, in their present state of'deyelopment, do this 
with any high degree of accuracy is a thing not in general 
claimed by careful students in the field. The more care- 
ful men who use the tests rather freely and publicly admit 
their limitations. But the tests do measure something. 
What they measure is apparently a native capacity along 
certain lines as it has been developed under environmental 
stimuli. How much of the thing measured is sheer intel- 
lectual ability and how much of it is sophistication, it is 
not at present possible to say. So far as the tests compare 
children differently trained, they of necessity fail just to 
the extent that they fail to separate native capacity from 
education and training and to measure the former as dis- 
tinct from the latter. That there would be anything to 
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test if the child had grown from birth without external 
stimulation, no psychologist, perhaps, would claim. That 
the thing to be tested would be the same had the stimula- 
tions to which response is made been different is a gratu- 
itous and apparently baseless assumption. It must also 
be noted that the tests test only what they test. They test 
the limited range to which they apply. But the person is 
an integrated unity, too complex to be analyzed by his 
responses to a half a hundred verbal stimulations. Any 
random selection of persons registering the same score on 
the tests are found to have little or nothing in common 
other than their similar reaction to the tests. It has been 
one of the grievous errors of the testers to claim that the 
tests test more than they~do test. 

In the application of the tests to the Negro children, 
the different environmental stimulations under which the 
children have developed have not been adequately appre- 
ciated. The casual and off-hand manner in which the 
testers have in general assumed a common environment in 
terms, say of income of parents, is an adequate and con- 
clusive demonstration of their failure to appreciate the 
almost infinite complexity of social stimulation, and the 
large end results that may come from small and apparently 
trivial differences in initial stimulation. In much of the 
comparative work on Negro and white children, the in- 
corporation of a methodological error detracts somewhat 
from the scientific conclusiveness of the findings. This 
is the too common practice of comparing averages and 
curves. To be valid it is necessary that there be some way 
by which the race may be judged by the test itself. But 
this appears nowhere to be the case. The norms have 
been standardized on children of a North European social 
heritage and accommodated to an urban environment. 
A classification is made on the basis of color, and a 
comparison is made of curves derived from tests that 
apply equally to the children of both races. The one 
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group is thus more or less directly used as a measure 
of the other. In such a case the median lines of the 
groups may be quite separate, but there is no case where 
the curves are exclusive. There is always a large over- 
lapping. So long as this is the case there is no validity 
for the classification other than that which would inhere 
in any arbitrary grouping. 

In view of the highly tentative nature of the tests 
at the present time, no great confidence may be placed in 
the results derived from their application to children of 
differently circumstanced groups. 


THE DATA FROM ARMY’ EXAMINATIONS AND THEIR 
INTERPRETATION 


By far the largest body of psychological experimenta- 
tion having a bearing on the problem of the comparative 
racial ability comes from the data collected incidentally 
to the hurried army mobilization. In 1917 the group of 
psychologists who were invited to assist in the allocation 
of the army personnel, devised a series of tests and 
applied them to a little over one and three-quarters mil- 
lion draftees and officers. The results of these tests are 
commonly regarded as the most authoritative measure- 
ments so far made of the racial differences in mentality. 
They have been the occasion of much discussion. 

The tests, so far as they relate to the Negro, seem to 
show the average of the race to be consistently and mark- 
edly below the mental level of the white recruits, Eighty- 
five per cent of the Negroes were found to be inferior 
in, intelligence, namely, in ability to pass the tests, to the 
average of the white population. The intelligence of the 
average American Negro was very greatly below that of 
the average white man. By making selection of 93,973 
whites and 18,891 Negroes and throwing their ranking 
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upon a seven point distribution curve the following com- 
parative results were recorded. 


Percentages of Each Group Making Grade 


Rake Indicated 
D— D C— (es (5p B A 
Whites ..] 7.0 17.1 23.8 25.0 15.0 8.0 4.1 
Negroes .| 9.0 29.7 12.9 Be, 2.0 0.6 0.1 


The test ratings also showed the distinct and marked 
inferiority of the Southern to the Northern Negroes. 
Taking the distribution of grades for a group of 8,165 
Northern Negroes and of 14,994 Southern Negroes the 
following results were recorded. 


Percentage of Each Group Making Grade 


Pane Indicated 
Eye Ne) aC ton 8G yea eB A 
Northern Negroes ..| 19.6 | 27.6 | 22.1 | 21.4 6.7 23 0.6 
Southern Negroes ..| 55.7 | 26.4 9.8 6.2 1.4 0.4 0.1 


The difference stands out ina similar striking way when 
the comparison is made of the Northern and the Southern 
Negroes by states. The data for the states of Illinois 
and Misissippi are shown in the following tabulation. 


| Percentage from Each State Making Grade 


State Cingee Indicated 
ID al 1 AE WE TERS eal | 73 A 
Tnois® 22.53: 1,139] 10.6 | 32.4 | 281 | 185 | 65 ota | a ert 
Mississippi ..| 1,919] 57.1 | 302 | 9.2 28 | 08 0.0 | 0.0 
ce ee Ea I a Bee See 


Accepting the results of these examinations as demon- 
strating the existence of mental differences between the 
whites and the Negroes, we turn to the question of the 


Lea 
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meaning of the findings. Are the differences disclosed to 
be accepted as a final and complete demonstration of the 
mental inferiority of the Negro which common sense has 
assumed or may the findings be explained in other than 
racial terms? The former interpretation, being highly 
flattering to the racial pride of the white American has 
been widely and uncritically accepted. Brigham, for ex- 
ample, on the basis of the findings has asserted that “The 
average Negro child cannot advance through the educa- 
tional curriculum adapted to the Anglo-Saxon child in 
step with that child.” Terman has asserted that over 


, eighty-five per cent of the Negroes have less intelligence 


than a.12 year old white ciuid. Thaube states that “The 
average Southern Negro is about as capable in his intellec- 
tual capacities as the average nine year old white school 
boy.” <A host of similar statements on the basis of these 
examinations have gained a wide currency. 

Are such generalizations to be accepted as final? There 
are two questions involved. First, do the conclusions 
come out of and follow inevitably from the data of the 
tests or may it be that these are opinions. independently 
held and the army ratings used to illustrate and support 
them? The second point to be considered is whether or 
not the data on which the generalizations rest are of 
such a nature that valid scientific deductions may be drawn 
with these data as a basis? 

A little critical examination of the tests and their re- 
sults seems to show that the findings are somewhat less 
conclusive than is commonly believed and that the differ- 
ences found are not inevitably to be accounted for in terms 
of the innate racial inferiority of the Negro people. 

Before turning to the results themselves, it is necessary 
to raise the question as to whether or not there was 
anything in the nature of the tests or the manner of 
their application that was to the advantage or the disad- 
vantage of any group. Were the army tests in any way 
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unfair to the Negro? It would appear that their validity 
is open to question in a number of more or less important 
particulars. 

The purpose of the tests was practical. They were 
“designed to facilitate the selection of personnel for the 
different branches of the service’’ and “‘the selection and 
study of scientific data were always incidental to this 
main purpose.’’ The examinations undertook to decide 
which men were fit and which were unfit for positions in 
the higher branches of the service. They made no effort 
to ascertain the cause of the fitness or unfitness. Con- 
sequently, whatever light they may throw upon the ques- 
tion of comparative racial intelligence is incidental. The 
racial groups made different ratings but there is nothing 
in the results themselves as to the causal explanation of 
the differential scores. 

The tests were so timed that “five per cent or less of 
any average group would be able to finish in the time 
allotted.”” That was the percentage of men needed by the 
army in the higher branches of the service. In the case 
of the Negro recruits a less percentage of men was 
needed in the higher branches of the service and the test- 
ing procedure was “determined by the practical needs of 
the Army.” That is, the distribution of Negro grades 
was less important; Negroes were not needed in any con- 
siderable number in the higher branches of the service 
and the examiners were instructed to act accordingly. 
Now the Negroes making low scores, D minus and D, 
were in eighty per cent of the cases not recalled for re- 
examination. Yet all the evidence goes to show that a 
re-examination would have resulted in improved scores. 
Of the Negroes examined in Alpha, the test used for 
English speaking literate persons, and making D minus 
and subsequently re-examined 86.9 per cent made higher 
scores and the percentage receiving a rating above D 
increased from three to thirty per cent. 
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Another point that is apparently of some considerable 
importance is that a very high percentage of the Negroes 
were examined in Beta, a test used for illiterates and 
non-English-speaking persons. They were given in lieu 
of the Alpha tests to 65.5 per cent of the Negroes as 
against 24.7 per cent of the white recruits. The larger 
percentage of Negroes than of whites given the Beta 
was due in part to the higher percentage of illiteracy in 
the group, the illiteracy rate of the Negro recruits being 
more than twice that of the white recruits. But aside 
from the reason for giving the Negroes this test, the fact 
is that they were given the Beta in nearly three times as 
high-a percentage of cases as were the whites. 

In some cases the Negroes were all sent to the Beta with- 
out effort to separate the literate from the illiterate. Now 
it was at least in part the opinion of the examiners that 
the Beta was an unsatisfactory test for Negroes. In sum- 
marizing the reports from the various camps on this 
point, the previously quoted report of the psychological 
division of the surgeon general concluded that “the gen- 
eral consensus seems to be that Beta is not as satisfactory 
a test for illiterate Negro recruits as it is for illiterate 
whites.” 

The fact that the Negroes were not needed in large 
numbers in the higher branches of the service, that the 
tests were administered to select the percentage needed, 
that the Negroes were in larger percentage of cases ex- 
amined in Beta where they were admittedly at a dis- 
advantage, and that the Negro recruits making low scores 
were not as consistently re-examined as were the white 
recruits making low scores, certainly raise some question 
as to the finality and scientific reputability of any conclu- 
sions derived directly from the relative racial ratings. 

But suppose, for purposes of the argument, that the 
data of the tests be accepted as impartial and unbiased. 
The inferiority of the Negro is even then not demon- 
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strated; it must first be shown that the results are not to 
be explained equally well on any other hypothesis. But 
this appears not to be the case. The differences found to 
exist are subject to a more immediate, complete, and ade- 
quate explanation on the ground of a difference in educa- 
tion and educational opportunity. The results are better 
explained without the assumption of any innate intellec- 
tual difference than they are on the hypothesis of racial 
differences in mentality.? 

The showing made in the Army tests by the Northern 
Negroes was very much better than that made by the 
Southern Negroes. The proportion of Northern Negroes 
in the groups making a grade above the average was about 
ten times as high as that of the Southern Negroes. In 
the groups making grades below the average, the Southern 
Negroes had about twice as high a proportion as did the ” 
Negroes from the North. 

In regard to the relative amounts of education, the 


#It is necessary to avoid the confusion likely to result from the 
familiar quibble over terms. By intelligence we may understand the 
ability to perform problems that reflect an understanding of a 
familiar environment. But this is not the sort of thing the Army 
examiners undertook to measure. The Army Memoir defined intel- 
ligence as the thing measured by the tests. A person was intelligent 
to the extent that he was able to pass the tests. “. .. by ‘intelli- 
gence’ we mean the ability that manifests itself quantitatively in a 
set of consistent scores in all the types of examination upon which 
our data are based.” Defined in this manner, the tests, or any other 
conceivable tests that anyone may wish to set up, are an irrefragable, 
indisputable, and perfect measure of intelligence. But quibbling of 
this sort is merely a form of obscurantism calculated to work utter 
confusion among the uninitiated: it shifts the question at the same 
time that it flatly contradicts the other assertion that “ . we 
must assume that we are measuring mative and inborn intelli- 
gence....” Now native intelligence as such is not measurable. The 
thing which all the intelligence tests so far devised undertake to 
measure is developed intelligence and their validity depends upon 
the degree to which differences in native endowment may be inferred 
from differences in developed intelligence. This may validly be done 
provided a high degree of correlation consistently prevails between 
the phenomenon measured and the phenomena whose measurement ts 
inferred. This inference may with reasonable accuracy be made 
when, and only when, the individuals compared have a common 


experience. 
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report of the psychological examination of the recruits 
showed nineteen per cent of the Southern and seven per 
cent of the Northern Negro recruits to have reported 
no schooling whatever. Over fifty per cent of the South- 
ern Negroes had no schooling beyond the third grade and 
only seven per cent had finished the eighth grade. In the 
Northern states fifty per cent of the Negroes do not go 
beyond the fifth grade while about twenty-five per cent 
finish the eighth grade. The correlation between years of 
schooling and rank in the tests is recognized in the memoir 
in the generalization that “Within each group such groups 
which were successively better schooled make sucessively 
bettersshowing in the intelligence examinations.” The 
median years of schooling of the white and colored draft 


is shown in the following tabulation. io 
: : Median Years 
Classification of Schooling 
OfMcersue aac nas tee eRe estan 14.7 
AWhite -drait, native DOTM dtces renee neon 6.0 
Wihitedralt, foreions bot hincaseseninetiectien tect 4.7 
Negro. # Northern ices cereinrect oe ere esi < 4.0 
IN CEO PRS OUBETI Net cccclGa'siare sore eles Gees Chek ae ee 2.6 


The difference in schooling is strikingly parallel with the 
scores made by the different types of recruits. But it is 
not possible adequately to appreciate the difference in 
educational opportunity when it is stated merely in terms 
of years in school. School years differ in length. The 
quality of the educational opportunity must also be taken 
into the reckoning. That there is a difference in quality 
is indicated by the fact that Louisiana, for example, ex- 
pends $1.31 for education per Negro child per year as 
against $45.32 expended by the state of New York. 
South Carolina expends yearly $1.44 for the education 
of each Negro child as against $36.20 expended by the 
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state of Pennsylvania. The same difference between the 
educational opportunity of the Negro and the white is 
suggested by the relative amount of money expended for 
the instruction of each. Arkansas expends approximately 
three times as much per capita for teachers’ salaries for 
white as for Negro children; Florida four times as much; 
Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi five times as much; 
South Carolina seven times as much, and Louisiana nine 
times as much. 

Certain other facts of interest and significance appear 
as the data of the examinations are studied. In all cases 
the literate members of every race made a better showing 
than the illiterates. Irrespective of the section of the 
country, the literate Negroes ranked higher than the illi- 
terate whites. The Northern Negroes very greatly sur- 
passed the Italians in America. In the Alpha tests the 
New York Negroes made approximately the same rank- 
ing as the Alabama whites, while in the Beta tests the 
New York Negroes ranked approximately nine points 
superior to the Alabama whites. That is, the New York 
Negroes, on the basis of the tests, and in whatever the 
tests measure, are equal to or slightly superior to the 
whites of Alabama. Very clearly the accident of a 
Southern birth is a determining element in intelligence, 
as measured by the Army tests. 

It is not necessary farther to labor the point. It is 


evident that the better ratios of the Northern compared , 


with the Southern Negroes are due to increased educa- 
tion, greater freedom and social contact, greater incentive, 
higher economic status and to other elements of the social 
environment. One of two things is clear: either the 
Army tests were a measure of educational and social 
opportunity rather than a measure of innate and unalter- 
able racial traits, or educational opportunity is so clearly 
a determining factor in the case that the tests mean little 
or nothing as an indication of relative racial mentality. 


Oo 
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In the light of all the available data on the subject of 
relative racial capacity, the present scholarly opinion must 
be stated in negative terms. It is probable that differences 
in racial mentality exist; the presumption is that way be- 
cause of the physical differences. There is a very con- 
siderable body of apparently unbiased scientific opinion 
on the side of Negro inferiority. And there are no com- 
petent students of racial matters who dogmatically assert 
an absolute racial mental equality. What has been done 
is to demonstrate that the customary proofs of racial 
inequality are scientifically worthless. The Negro may 
be the intellectual. inferior of the white racial stock, but 
to date no one has marshalled in proof of the position any 
body of evidence that has scientific validity. 


— 


THE QUESTION OF RACIAL TEMPERAMENT 


Some of the existing variations in cultures seem to 
indicate that certain types of temperament are more or 
less characteristic of large groups. In fundamental and 
essential respects all cultures are the same, but they also 
vary one from the other in more or less Important ways. 
These variations may not be accounted for on the ground 
of difference in the intellectual capacity of groups, the 
existence of such differences in intellectual capacity not 
having been demonstrated. Moreover, the culture varia- 
tions are those of difference rather than of degree: cul- 
tures do not stand in an hierarchal order. Nor does it 
appear possible to account for the culture variations 
wholly in terms of historic accident. Such explanation is 
adequate to an understanding of the culture differences 
that obtain among the same people in different historic 
periods, as between that of the Germanic peoples of the 
tenth and the European civilization of the twentieth cen- 
tury, or between that of the Japan of the eighteenth and 
the Japan of the twentieth century. But historic acci- 
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dent does not always furnish an adequate explanation of 
differences between nationalistic groups nor is it always 
adequate to an explanation of the differentiation of culture 
patterns within groups. 

It is possible, and appears probable, that, as a result of 
variations, selection, and adaptation to a peculiar social 
environment and natural habitat, the Negro people may 
possess, as a racial heritage, certain characteristic tempera- 
mental qualities. Popular observation has long charac- 
terized them by such descriptive terms as sunny, good- 
natured, lively, excitable, kindly, home-loving, convivial, 
improvident, and the like. So far as such terms are really 
descriptive of the people, and so far as the characteristics 
themselves are not a mere temporary expression of their 
recent historic status, they lend support to the presumption 
of a racial individuality of temperament. 

The period of Negro freedom in America has given 
some evidence in support of this hypothesis. 

In the relatively simple social organization of a primary 
group, the individual life organization is largely, or com- 
pletely, a replica of the inclusive social organization. 
The culture patterns are limited in number and rigidly 
defined, and the accommodation of the individual to them 
is complete and relatively perfect. There is no individual 
choice of work, no choice of metaphysical belief, no 
variation from the conventionalized sex patterns, and 
little opportunity in any direction for choice in accordance 
with individual inclination. The individual conforms to 
the relatively fixed group patterns. If the culture of the 
group is indigenous in origin, or completely modified 
through a long process of selective adaptation, these cul- 
ture patterns may be assumed to reflect and to express 
with accuracy and with some degree of detail the wishes 
characteristic of the particular group as well as the more 
general needs cf human beings. 

But in any complex culture situation that permits of any 
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degree of choice on the part of the group members, 
individual differences appear. The culture patterns are 
numerous and competing; frequently they are conflicting 
and contradictory. Within this system the individual life 
organization of each member of the group is based on the 
elements he selects or which are selected for him. He 
engages in a certain type of work to the exclusion of 
other types; he subscribes to some one of the various 
contradictory types of religious philosophy; he chooses 
one from among a variety of types of sex and family life; 
he selects certain forms of hedonistic activities and rejects 
or neglects others; and so for all the elements that go to 
makeup his personal life’organization. To the extent 
that he is a free person, the values which he selects and 
incorporates into a more or less consistent individual life 
organization are those satisfying to his individual tem- 
peramental needs. 

If the members of an alien race be introduced into such 
a complex culture situation and allowed freedom in their 
individual life organization, and it is found that they 
more or less consistently select certain values and neglect 
others we may assume that these choicés“are in harmony 
with their natural temperament or with the type of values 
to which they have been habituated or both. The fact 
that the members of one group go, in larger percentage 
of cases than do the members of another, into specific 
occupations or types of life is significant so far as we 
may assume a freedom of selection and so far as the 
tendency is consistent. 

In American life the Negro people show a tendency to 
select certain values and to reject others. During the 
long period of slavery their values were of course selected 
for them. But in the brief period of relative freedom, 
since the Emancipation, there have been significant 
changes in the behavior of the group. Certain occupa- 
tions on which the race at one time had a virtual monopoly 
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have passed into the hands of other groups while they 
have gone in increasing numbers to occupations from 
which they were previously barred. While this period of 
freedom has been short and their choice of values is still 
rather narrowly limited, they show a tendency to select 
from the complex American culture the artistic rather 
than the utilitarian values. Dr. Park, observing this 
tendency, has with neatness of expression and keenness of 
insight characterized the Negro as “the lady among the 
races.” 

There is of course no complete segregation in this 
respect. But so far as individuals are free to select the 
social values that make a,fundamental appeal and so far 
as the Negro people select or neglect values in a propor- 
tion different from that characteristic of the white racial 
group, there is a tendency toward cultural differentiation 
on the basis of differences in racial temperament. Racial 
differences of this nature appear to have more significance 
for an understanding of culture variations than do the 
possible differences in average racial intelligence. 

It must be re-emphasized, however, that the phenom- 
enon of racial temperament has not been made the sub- 
ject of any scientific research. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The present status in the scientific study of racial phe- 
nomena is a considerable distance in advance of the 
points that have been discussed in the present chapter. 
The idea of racial inferiority and superiority is not a 
present problem of research among students ; it is a matter 
of debate among laymen. For approximately two decades 
there has been virtual agreement among scholars; all 
accept as a provisional but fairly well-founded working 
hypothesis the position that the various races and peoples 
of the world are essentially equal in mental ability and 


=) 
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capacity for civilization. The modern students of soci- 
ology and ethnology, whose task it is to deal directly and 
scientifically with peoples and cultures, are interested in 
the individual and specific qualitative differences that may 
exist. There are qualitative excellencies in all races. In 
what lines do the Negro’s peculiar capacities lie? This 
is a real problem of research; the search for the charac- 
teristic attitudes and interests as indicative of capacity 
and efficiency. To discover these and define the condi- 
tions necessary to their development is a thing of scientific 
and practical importance. The quantitative question, the 
question of which race or group has the largest number 
of excellencies concentrated, is a subsequent problem of 
addition that has no great Scientific significance. 
— 
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CHAPTER V 


THE ACCOMMODATION AND ASSIMILATION 
OF THE RACES 


THE EARLY CONTACTS OF THE RACES IN AMERICA 


Notwithstanding the very long period during which 
African Negroes had bees subjected to slavery by Euro- 
_ pean peoples, the introduction of twenty captive blacks 
into the Jamestown Colony in 1619 was the first experi- 
ence of the English settlers with African slaves. 

The early contacts of the races in America were more in 
the nature of physical than of social contacts. The 
Negroes were introduced as a labor force and were valued 
on that basis. The motives leading to their purchase 
and the attitudes toward them appear to have been essen- 
tially those that lead to the purchase,“tisé, and care of 
domestic animals. The control exercised over their life 
and activity was of necessity physical rather than social: 
they were controlled from the outside as animals are con- 
trolled rather than through a community of habit and 
sentiment. The attitude toward them was similar, often 
identical, to that manifested toward a valuable work 
animal. The Negroes were within the group rather than 
a part of it. 

It could not well have been otherwise. The American 
communities into which the Negroes came were of a rude, 
pioneer type. The colonists were for the most part, 
middle- and low-class persons. Agriculture was the chief, 
almost the only, occupation. There were few labor- 
saving devices. Cultivation of crops was almost exclu- 
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sively by the hoe. Workers were needed and very low- 
class workers were equal to the tasks. The Negroes were 
very rude. In some cases they were brought directly 
from the jungle, in other cases they came by way of the 
West Indies. In the latter and more usual case they had 
been to some extent subdued and partially habituated to 
the status of work animals. The newly-arrived captives 
were “broken-in’” by being put to work in gangs with 
“seasoned” slaves. Later, as they became reconciled to 
slavery under the white master and learned to follow 
simple directions they were given individual tasks or sold 
to the planters and farmers on the mainland. But 
whether they were brought from the West Indies or direct 
from Africa they were primitive creatures with little or 
no knowledge of the language or other culture facts of 
the groups into which they were introduced. They were 
profoundly disorganized through the destruction of their 
social organization. They could communicate but im- 
perfectly with the white masters and often, because of the 
separation of tribal members, they were unable to under- 
stand each other. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SLAVE STATUS 


The slavery of Negroes was an old and well-established 
institution in Southern Europe and Negro slaves accom- 
panied many of the early exploring expeditions. In the 
Spanish colonies the institution existed from the first, 
developing by a simple extension of the European system 
and its adaptation to the needs of the colonial .environ- 
ment. 

But in the English colonies there was no precedent 
by which to determine the status of the Negroes. Slavery 
was not in the mores of Northern Europe and there was, 
in consequence, no traditional conception of slavery and 
of the place of the slave in the social order. 
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Moreover, the great majority of the English colonists 
had had no previous contact with the Negro people. In 
consequence of this historic fact, there was an absence of 

Pany traditional prejudice toward members of the race, 
there was no crystallized conception of the Negro and of 
his place in the social order. The relationships that came 
to prevail were the result in very large part of the bio- 
logical and cultural differences between the races brought 
together in a geographic situation new to both. The 
resulting status was in minor degree only modified by 
traditional conceptions. The Negroes were heathens and 

© generally uncouth persons and the early personal pre- 
judice against them ran in, .teligious and hygienic rather 
than th racial terms. 

It is probable that the arat Negroes were | considered 
as servants rather than as slaves. The colonists were 
familiar with the system of indenture which prevailed in 
Europe during the period of American colonization. The 
system was transferred to America, and the socially 
heterogeneous indentured servant class was a numerically 
important part of the colonial population. The concep- 
tion of the Negro’s position in the society«was determined 
or modified by the prevailing concepti6n*of- social classes. 
The Negroes and the white indentured servants were 
closely associated during a considerable part of the early 
period and it appears that at first not much difference was 
made, formally, in the status of the two servile groups. 

But the marked physical, mental, temperamental cul- 
tural, and religious strangeness of the Negroes probably 
gave them from the first a status somewhat unlike that 
of any other group in the society. This status came 
gradually to be defined in practice and was well estab- 
lished and generally understood long before it anywhere 
received legal sanction. So far as Negroes were con- 
cerned, the status of servants came presently to mean 
servants for life and this came ultimately to mean ser- 
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vants in perpetuity. As the system of white indenture 
fell into disuse the status of servitude came more and 
more exclusively to be associated with the alien, outcast, 
and degraded race, and, conversely, the position of the 
slave became the presumptive status of all Negroes. The 
conception of slavery itself also underwent a change as it 
became definitely confined to the members of a different 
race and as the social and economic life of the colonies 
developed and evolved. The idea of a slave as a person 
serving for life gave place to the conception of a slave as 
a thing rather than as a person. By the beginning of the 
eighteenth century slavery of Negroes existed as an 
accepted practice in all the colonies and by the middle of 
the century it had everywhere in the colonies received 
legal sanction. 

After the Revolution, with the development of the 
country and its increase in area, wealth, and population, 
the status of the Negroes was yet more clearly defined. 
The climatic conditions and the rice, cotton, and tobacco 
industries of the South outlined the area in which the ex- 
ploitation of slave labor was profitable. The invention 
of the cotton gin in 1792 with the resulting increased 
profit from the production of that staple further changed 
the nature of the institution. It increased the value of 
servile labor by increasing the productivity of the laborers 
and it definitely changed slavery from a semi-patriarchal 
to a business type of institution. This brought a cor- 
responding change in the status of the servile class: from 
being quasi-personalities they became pieces of property. 


THE SENTIMENTS AND ATTITUDES OF THE NEGRO SLAVES 


The Negroes on the whole yielded to the slave status 
with little show of resistance. To a very considerable 
extent, the master-slave relationship was within their 
tribal mores. Slavery was at the basis of most of the 
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agricultural and industrial life of West Africa and sub- 
ordination to alien races was also within the racial heri- 
tage. It was the form that the institution took in America 
and the race that administered it rather than the status 
itself that was new to the racial experience of the Negroes. 
The temperamental characteristics of the race appear to 
be such as to make the initial stages of a slave order 
relatively easy to establish. They are non-aggressive and 
live to a greater degree than most racial groups in the 
world outside of their heads. This extrovert tempera- 
ment made their first adjustment to the superficial aspects 
of the situation easy and their more complete accommoda- 
tion relatively certain. 

The external characteristics of the situation operated 
to the same end. The Negroes for a long_period were 
few in number and were widely scattered. The plantation 
system of gang labor in the early stages of the slave in- 
stitution did not in general prevail; the ownership of 
slaves rested with numerous individuals and they were 
resident in many households. As a result of this dis- 
tribution their contacts with others of their race were 
comparatively few. The slaves brought to America repre- 
sented many different tribal stocks and spoke many differ- 
ent dialects. In consequence, they were frequently unable 
to communicate until they had acquired some command 
of the English language. At all times the power of 
superior numbers rested with the whites and the infre- 
quent revolts of individuals and small groups were 
promptly suppressed. 

The Negroes presently became habituated to the servile 
position in the social order. Presently there were indi- 
viduals born into the status, individuals who knew no 
other system of human relations and accepted their sub- 
ordinate status as a part of the order of nature. The 
importation of raw Negroes from Africa and the West 
Indies continued, but more and more they came into an 
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ordered and established system which was supported and 
upheld by the sentiments and attitudes of the previous 
arrivals as well as by the power of the whites. The ac- 
ceptance of the situation became easier for the new 
arrivals as the body of supporting slave sentiment in- 
creased. 

The children born to slavery uncritically accepted it: 
as their rightful status and equally uncritically accepted 
the superior status of the whites. They had no basis on 
which to question it. The caste order was all that they 
knew and the striking dissimilarity in the physical appear- 
ance of the races gave what seemed to be a natural basis 
for it. The difference in the cultural development of the 
races paralleled the caste lines and reinforced the tendency 
to accept the existing arrangements as being in harmony 
with the divine plan. 

As slavery became an established and accepted institu- 
tion, the slaves developed the complex of beliefs, senti- 
ments, and attitudes which their position in the society 
demanded. They were inferior in fact and they accepted 
their inferiority. Slavery did not rest upon force except 
in the early stages of the institution and in the case of 
unaccommodated individuals. The forces that controlled 
the slaves were within the slaves themselves. There was 
no general longing to escape and no general feeling of 
hatred and bitterness that comes from brooding over 
wrongs. They accepted the status and took a certain 
pride in it. They looked up to the whites, desired them 
to be superior, and resented any behavior that seemed 
to put in question the superiority of the white master 
class. Conversely, they looked upon their own race as 
inferior to the whites, as existing to serve the whites, 
and they resented any behavior of members of their race 
not in harmony with the master-man relationship. The 
mass of the slaves throughout most of the slave period 
were highly accommodated to their servile status. 
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THE RECIPROCAL ACCOMMODATION OF THE WHITE 
POPULATION 


The accommodation of the whites was not less complete 
than that of the Negroes. They became habituated to 
the role of leadership and developed the complex of beliefs 
and attitudes appropriate to their position in the social 
order. 

This white caste was of course the outcome of a long 
developmental process. It grew directly and inevitably 
out of the social situation. The slave cannot exist without 
the master. In the society the existence of a servile and 
inferior caste implies the existence of a master and supe- 
rior caste. The relationship is a reciprocal one and the 
accommodation of the whites to their position in the 
society came in the course and as a part of the establish- 
ing of a slave order. The presence of a group of primi- 
tive servile laborers made necessary the direction of their 
work and the control of their lives if they were to be 
economically valuable and were not to be a dangerous 
element in the society. The white owners were forced 
to assume responsibility, and with the exércise of power 
came the attitudes characteristic of a socially superior 
class. The tendency to look upon those who worked as 
inferior to those who directed the work and profited by 
it was inevitable. The racial difference between the slaves 
and the masters made it easy to assume that the difference 
in status was an expression of this fact. There developed 
a body of doctrine justifying the master-slave system and 
the white man’s place in the system. 

Once the slave economy was an established and going 
concern, the white children of the slave-owning families 
received, as an integral part of their social heritage, the 
sentiments and beliefs of their class ‘in regard to their 
relation to and responsibility for the servile class. Slavery 
was a fact of their lives and was accepted as the child 
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accepts other facts of his environment. The races were 
distinct in appearance ; they differed in social position. One 
set of facts to the child was as natural as the other. He 
accepted the situation as he found it and learned to play 
the rdle appropriate to his station in life. 

The accommodation of the whites was to the slave order 
as well as to the slaves as social inferiors. Certain types 
of work, including practically all involving physical exer- 
tion, fell to the lot of the Negroes, and whites could not 
engage in such work without loss of caste. The result 
of thus limiting the range of activity of the whites was to 
develop in them a habitual attitude of dependence upon 
their menials and a general helplessness in numerous simple 
situations. ere 

A very large part of the white population, even in the 
slave-holding states, did not own Negroes and were tech- 
nically outside of the system. They were, however, not 
independent of it; the system dominated the economic life 
and colored the entire social order. So far as the non- 
slave-holding individuals and families were dependent 
for livelihood upon their own exertions they were, more 
or less directly, in economic competition with the servile 
blacks, and the fact that they engaged in manual occupa- 
tions put them, socially, in a class apart. They had little 
part in the political activities, were generally outside the 
influence of the schools, and had little part in the shaping 
of public policy. The slaves, refiecting and exaggerating 
the attitude of the master caste, looked upon the poor 
whites with contempt. In the situation the poor-white 
class developed the body of sentiments and attitudes nec- 
essary to a tolerable life. They hated the Negroes and 
stood in more or less fear and awe of the aristocracy. 
Though they were not a part of the slave economy, they 
were habituated to it. Their accommodation to the sys- 
tem, while in a different plane, was scarcely less complete 
than that of the Negroes and their masters. 
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THE CONSEQUENT FRIENDLY RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE RACES 


As a result of the relatively complete accommodation of 
the races, there was a virtual absence of racial strife. For 
the most part the relations of the races were friendly. Up- 
risings among the slaves were few in number and local 
in area. Such dissatisfaction as existed among the 
Negroes was in general the result of deviation from ac- 
cepted standards, and was with individual men and masters 
rather than with the institution. Harsh discipline, over- 
work, poor food, and like forms of mistreatment gave rise 
to restless discontent on many plantations, and the presence 
of ill-adjusted individuals.sometimes tended to disorganize 
an otherwise orderly group. As a whole the Negroes 
accepted their status and were in general contented and 
reasonably happy in their dependent position. The picture 
frequently drawn of the Negroes as unhappy and brooding 
persons held in servitude by the superior force of the 
whites and ready to rebel and throw off the yoke of 
oppression when opportunity came is of course completely 
out of focus. It misstates the historicysituation and re- 
flects a total lack of comprehension of thé forces operating 
in social situations. Between the slaves and-their masters 
there was in general a high degree of personal and social 
understanding and a good deal of intimacy in terms of 
the accepted status. There was a consciousness on both 
sides of the social distance that separated them. Each 
knew his place in the social order and the maintenance 
of the social distinctions enabled them to maintain friendly 
personal relations. 


THE EASE AND NATURALNESS OF THE ASSIMILATION OF 
THE NEGROES 


The assimilation of the Negroes by the European culture 
went on with remarkable ease and unusual rapidity. 
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The individual Negroes were highly plastic and the ex- 
ternal conditions were highly favorable. The process was 
to be sure extended over a long period and there were at 
all times many unassimilated Negroes in the slave popula- 
tion. But this was due to historic circumstances rather 
than to any retardation of the sociological process: the 
traffic in slaves continued for a long period after the 
earlier importations and their descendants had lost all 
trace of the African heritage and become culturally indis- 
tinguishable from white Americans of similar status. 

Even in their native environment, the Negroes were 
without a sense of nationality or of racial unity, so had 
no sentimental complex inhibiting their ready acceptance 
of alien culture facts. “Moreover, the native African 
civilization in the regions over which the slave traders 
operated was thoroughly disorganized. The captives 
brought to America were separated from all the objective 
elements of their culture. 

Incidentally or intentionally the slave trade separated 
tribal members and the Negroes came into the American 
situation as individuals. The slave régime completed the 
destruction of the tribal organization and social heritage 
of the captive people. As a consequence of the dispersion 
there was little opportunity to associate with fellow- 
tribesmen: their more frequent contacts were with slaves 
of a different tribal origin, so of different language and 
social heritage. All the material facts of their tribal cul- 
ture disappeared at once and completely; there was no 
opportunity to practice or perpetuate a native culture. 
There was no opportunity to reproduce the values in the 
new world and no possibility of retaining or transmitting 
the non-material values. Their time was occupied in tasks 
set by their masters and the daily routine of their lives 
pretty effectually prevented attention being given to an- 
cestral beliefs and practices. They were a broken people, 
reatigned as individuals in a strange environment and 
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subjected to a manner of living for which they had little 
inclination, without opportunity to practice their rites or 
transmit their culture tradition. They were completely 
stripped of their native social heritage and as completely 
as it is possible for any people to be at the mercy of a 


foreign culture. 
| 


FACTORS FAVORING A RAPID ASSIMILATION OF THE 
NEGROES 


The sentimental and other facts that characteristically 
retard assimilation were absent. And there were present 
some positive facts of a general nature that stimulated the 
process. By, 

The contact of strange peoples seems always to result 
in some degree in a modification of the culture complex 
of each. The groups may profit differently and perhaps 
never equally but the contacts are for each group cul- 
turally significant. The complex of values characteristic 
of each people is enriched or contaminated by the appro- 
priation and incorporation of new values or is changed 
by the addition of new elements or bythe’ substitution 
of new values for the old. In arly case the-incorporation 
of new values may have far-reaching results and determine 
changes in the fundamental beau organization through 
bringing changes in the basic conditions of life. 

When the groups in contact are unequally advanced in 
culture the associated life influences their development in 
very unequal degrees. The advanced group has more to 
contribute; the backward group has more to learn. In 
each case the culture complex of one group may remain 
essentially unchanged and become the standard to which 
the other group tends to approximate. The relative num- 
bers of the two groups in contact are also an element in 
the process: the more numerous group, other facts equal, 
changes more slowly its traditional values and this is 
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particularly so if it represents an old and relatively stable 
social order. There is also the factor of nativity and 
environmental adjustment. Every group of long resi- 
dence in an environment has developed a set of values 
which adjusts its members with nicety to the prevailing 
conditions of life and offers greater resistance to social 
change than does a group recently migrant and still in a 
relatively early stage of folk adaptation. 

In the American situation the Negroes were in the 
midst of an obviously superior type of culture. They were 
an unorganized minority in a strange environment. Even 
without the compulsion of their social situation and status, 
they would inevitably have taken-over with great rapidity 
the material and technologital facts of the white civil- 
ization. 

The extent of the direct influence of one culture upon 
another turns in the main upon the number and intimacy 
of contacts between the individuals bearing the contrasted 
cultures. If the contacts are casual, formal, and inter- 
mittent the borrowing may be slight and usually is limited 
to such objective and superficial elements of the foreign 
culture as are obviously of superior utilitarian value. The 
weapons, work tools, hunting implements, personal orna- 
ments, stimulants, and the like are readily appropriated and 
may pass into common use unless superstitious beliefs, 
magical practices, or other facts of the culture complex 
inhibit their spread. In the casual contacts of backward 
peoples with those of superior culture many material 
objects, conceived to have utility for ceremonial or magical 
purposes may be taken over and converted to a new or 
grotesque use. But the cultural consequences of imper- 
sonal and superficial contacts are generally not far- 
reaching. Unless the secondary effect of the borrowed 
culture elements is the establishment of a new relationship 
between the people and the environment upon which they 
are dependent they bring no change in the fundamental 
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social organization. The culture may be enriched or 
changed by the additions and substitutions but its basic 
character remains intact. 

The slave status of the Negroes was thus an important, 
perhaps the most important, fact favoring their assimila- 
tion. The rapidity of the assimilation process is condi- 
tioned by the opportunity for association, and there is no 
form of social organization so well adapted to multiply 
the primary contacts of culturally divergent peoples as the 
patriarchal slave order. The Negroes, aside from those 
on the larger plantations and in the West Indies and in 
the Lower South, were in daily contact with the members 
of the master’s family and with individuals of their own 
race who were already assimilated or partly assimilated 
to the white culture. So far as they were.members of 
households owning a single slave or a few slave families— 
and such was the usual case—they worked side by side 
with their masters and mistresses. In the relationship 
of slave and master, the disorganized and helpless Negroes 
found a new security; the friendly and intimate relations 
which prevailed between the races, once they became 
mutuaily accommodated, opened the avenues along which 
the assimilation of the white culture came easily and in- 
evitably. 

There was at all times some active interest on the part 
of the whites in the assimilation of the Negroes, and 
some efforts, mostly of an informal sort, were made to 
bring them at least in part into the culture of the white 
group. Those whose lot fell with families of the more 
decent type received some instruction in the social and 
moral customs of civilized people and some control was 
exercised over their behavior. Some little effort was 
made at various times to instruct individual Negroes who 
showed ability or for other reason attracted the attention 
and aroused the interest of sympathetic persons. The 
masters were interested in their learning English inasmuch 
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as this increased their efficiency as workers, and the acqui- 
sition of the language was indispensable for any degree 
of participation in the community life. The clergy were 
interested in proselyting and the effect of the ministerial 
activities was to increase and vary the type of contacts. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE AFRICAN HERITAGE AND 
THE ACCEPTANCE OF EUROPEAN VALUES 


The native languages were essentially useless to the 
transported captives. They could not be used as a means 
of communication with the whites and, because of the 
separation of tribal groups and the distribution of the 
slaves, individuals rarely came into contact in America 
with others who spoke the same dialect. In the situation 
the native tongues were forgotten and the slaves learned 
to understand and speak the language of their conquerors. 
The language substitution was so complete and one-sided 
that practically no words of African origin found their 
way into English. The acquisition of the language was 
rapid in the case of the fortunate individuals who lived 
in small households and were in consequence in close and 
intimate association with white persons. The Negro 
children born in America to these fortunate slaves 
learned English as their native tongue and knew no more 
of the African dialect than did the American white chil- 
dren. On the plantations, and elsewhere that the slaves 
were used in numbers, the contacts with the whites were 
infrequent and impersonal and the Negroes acquired the 
culture language more slowly and in a highly corrupted 
form. 

The family institution, never highly developed among 
the West African tribes, was disorganized by the slave 
traffic and the family life of the Negroes completely 
destroyed by their capture and dispersion. With the 
destruction of the institutional control, the sex life was 
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pretty openly on a purely animal basis; the sex demoral- 
ization was complete and profound. In the situation the 
only restraints were the ones imposed by the servile status ; 
the only standards were those that the master class saw 
fit to enforce. Slowly the Negroes came to an understand- 
ing and acceptance of the monogamic family ideal. But 
the actual sex and family life of the slave population re- 
mained disordered. A marriage ceremonial was never 
necessary to the formation of a slave family. The unions 
formed could be discontinued at the will of the master. 
Slave parents had little control over or responsibility for 
their children. No importance was attached to the pro- 
miscuous sex behavior 0’ ihe slaves. Indeed, promiscuity 
was often encouraged as a means of increasing the slave 
population. Except in the personally favored class of 
slaves, the European sex and family mores were very slow 
of general adoption. 

The religious and magical practices of the Africans 
were in large measure lost as a consequence of their dis- 
persion. The sporadic appearances of tribal religious 
rites were generally suppressed. In theabsence of observ- 
ance the practices were forgotten and the beliefs lost. On 
the positive side they easily took on the white beliefs and 
practices. They were a primitive and superstitious people 
and fears aroused in the new form of life which they 
could in no way control made them ideal material for 
religious efforts. They readily accepted Christianity and 
found in it a philosophy admirably suited to their status. 

In like manner the majority of their folk customs and 
practices were lost. In the absence of opportunity to 
associate with other persons of similar heritage the cus- 
toms inevitably fell into disuse and were presently for- 
gotten and lost. Little of either good or bad remained. 
Their moral ideas and tribal customs could not stand the 
shock of the slave traffic. Their systems of control and 
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education were useless. Their political ideas, never more 
than a somewhat vague sense of loyalty to the chief, 
were soon gone. The whole culture complex collapsed 
and was not and could not be transmitted to their chil- 
dren. In place of the destroyed values they quickly came 
into possession of the objective culture values of their 
conquerors. They learned the agricultural and house- 
hold activities of the whites through systematic training; 
they acquired through imitation the superficial vices and 
mannerisms of their white associates, 

As time went on the contact of the members of the two 
races came to involve a high degree of intimacy and mutual 
dependence, and the cultural modification of many mem- 
_bers of the servile group “proceeded beyond the simple 
appropriation of objective values: they came to a more or 
less adequate appreciation of the values. The native-born 
Negroes shared in the common body of historic experience 
and had the same group of memories as did the native-born 
whites. The ethnic mixture of stocks, which is never , 
absent when two culturally unequal groups occupy the 
same geographic region, increased the social contacts and 
promoted assimilation. In the Negro children of American 
birth and ancestry little.or nothing distinctly African re- 
mained. They had no knowledge of the country nor of 
African ways and culture. They spoke the same language 
as their masters and shared the same tradition. They had 
the same political conceptions, held the same social beliefs, 
and had institutional and cultural loyalties identical with 
those that prevailed in their familiar environment. They 
differed from the pattern type more in degree of con- 
formity than in the kind of culture facts. The process 
of assimilation—the fusion of culture heritages and the 
formation of a community of interests, sentiments, and 
historic memories through participation in a common 
life—was well advanced. 
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© THE INCOMPLETENESS OF ASSIMILATION BEFORE THE 
EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVES 


In spite of individual exceptions, the Negroes had very 
incompletely assimilated the European culture heritages 
at the time of their emancipation. They were not fully 
in the white man’s civilization. The complete destruction 
of their tribal heritage, as well as their servile status in 
the new world, was conducive to the adoption of the 
foreign values. But their participation in the culture life 
was obstructed and partial. The foreign values they had 
adopted were often imperfectly understood: the externals 
of the new culture were acquired, often with ease and 
rapidity, but often with a very vague notion of the con- 
tent of the adopted fornis. ‘They took on the forms of 
Christian worship, for example, long before they came 
to any appreciation or conception of Christianity: the 
content, when the adopted forms had any real content, 
came from another source. The absence of any real com- 
prehension on the part of even the more fortunately sit- 
uated Negroes is seen in their educational and political 
activity following the Emancipation. They responded to 
classical and literary subjects but remained cold to tech- 
nical and vocational training; they had the educational 
form without the content; they placed it strictly in the 
realm of magic. The same magical conception is manifest 
in the unlimited confidence they had in the franchise as the 
means to their social and economic salvation. 

There were of course wide differences between individ- 
uals and groups, due to unequal periods of residence in 
America and to the unequal operation of the isolating 
factors. The first slaves were brought into the Colonies 
in the seventeenth century. At the time of the Emanci- 
pation there were Negroes in the population with five, 
six, Of more generations of American-born ancestors. 
These persons were completely Americanized in the sense 
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that they knew no more of Africa than did the white 
Americans; they differed from other native-born persons 
in their degree of civilization, perhaps, but such culture 
values as they had were American. But there were other 
slaves brought to America as late as the Civil War. At 
the Emancipation there were a good many African born 
persons in the slave population and a much larger number 
whose parents, one or both, were of African birth. In 
most cases these late comers had had neither time nor 
opportunity to acquire the social heritage of their masters. 

There were similar differences due to unequal oppor- 
tunities for social contact. On the larger plantation the 
slaves came very little into contact with individuals of 
the culture race; the gang laborers in the towns were 
sometimes almost equally isolated and retarded. In these 
circumstances the Negroes not infrequently underwent a 
cultural deterioration: there was nothing to. replace the 
loss of their tribal heritage. An acquaintance with even 
the external facts of European life came to them slowly, 
indirectly, and imperfectly. 

The complete assimilation of individuals and groups 
to a foreign culture comes only with their full participa- 
tion in the common life. The participation of the Negroes 
in the group life was always limited and their assimilation 
of the culture values correspondingly retarded and im- 
perfect. Even today there are very few Negroes fully in 
the European culture. 


THE MODIFICATION OF EUROPEAN CULTURE VALUES IN 
THE PROCESS OF ASSIMILATION 


The process of assimilating the Negroes to the white 
civilization was not without a profound influence on the 
culture. 

It is possible to dismiss at once the position sometimes 
taken that the Negroes made an important cultural con- 
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tribution: there are no elements of American culture that 
are African in origin. For better or worse, the slave 
traffic stripped the Negroes of their culture values and 
introduced them as work animals into the American en- 
vironment. It does not follow from this, however, that 
they have made no contribution to the culture nor that 
the civilization would be the same today if they had not 
come. They have influenced the course of American life 
directly by their individual contributions and indirectly 
by their presence. 
_. Their chief positive contribution to American life was 
~ the manual labor necessary for the exploitation of certain 
natural resources and the rapid development of an agri- 
cultural industry in the part of the country least suited 
climatically to white labor. But this unquestioned labor 
contribution was made at the expense of a modified 
economic order, The existence of slave labor made the 
growth of an efficient and self-respecting free labor group 
impossible. The presence of a servile group determined 
the form and development of political institutions—made 
impossible the free growth of a democratic political order. 
The presence of the Negroes perverted the democratic 
social institutions and led to the caste form of social organ- 
ization 
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CHAPTER VI 
AMALGAMATION AND RACIAL DIFFERENTIATION 
THE ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE NEGRO SLAVES 


The assimilation of the Negroes described in the pre- 
ceding chapter—the gradual change in sentiments and 
attitudes, in memories and loyalties and social traditions, 
in manners and customs and*habits of thought—the 
sloughing off of African arid the acquisition of American 
social heritages—was accompanied by an amalgamation 
of racial groups, and an infusion of foreign blood that 
began a biological transformation of the race. The amal- 
gamation assisted in the process of assimilation by the 
creation of an intermediate type that tended to bridge 
the cultural gap between the racial extremes, and the 
assimilation of the group, in turn, made more easy and 
natural the biological process of racial fusion. 

But the contamination of the Negro group by inter- 
mixture with other races began long before their intro- 
duction into the American social situation. The Negroes 
brought to America were in the main of West African 
descent. For the most part they were bought or captured 
along the West Coast and the Guinea Negroes were by 
far the most numerous constituting well over fifty per 
cent of the total importations. But the slaves secured 
along the Guinea Coast were by no means all of local 
origin. There were representatives of many different 
tribal stocks from many parts of the continent. The slave 
trails extended far into the interior of the continent and 
the slave coffles came by river and forest path sometimes 
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for a thousand and more miles to the markets on the 
coast. 

Moreover, the various Negro stocks were frequently 
very much mixed with each other. Many of the tribes 
were large slave holders and much contaminated by inter- 
marriage with their captives. The domestic trade in 
slaves was generally active and resulted directly in a wide 
distribution of captive groups. There was also a very 
considerable scattering and intermixture of stocks as a 
result of the tribal wars incident to the traffic in slaves. 

Not only were the Negroes of different tribal stocks: 
they were also in many cases modified by previous con- 
tacts with other races. The Arabs came early into contact 
with-.various of the Negro peoples and intermixed rather 
readily with them. From the seventh and eighth centuries 
the Mohammedan trade in slaves and other African com- 
modities led to the introduction of Berber blood into many 
tribal groups as well as to the introduction of some Negro 
blood into various populations about the Mediterranean. 
Of the Negroes brought as slaves to America, it has been 
estimated that possibly one-half showed some trace of 
previous contact and intermixture withthe white race. 
The Senegalese, who were commonly considered the most 
intelligent of tiie slaves and were especially in demand, 
had a strong Arabic strain in their ancestry. Probably 
one per cent of the Negroes imported were able to speak 
some Arabic dialect. 


THE RACIAL INTERMIXTURE OF THE NEGROES AND THE 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


In America the Negroes have intermarried rather 
freely with the Indians wherever the races have come into 
contact. The two races have had some common basis for 
sympathetic association, the barriers to social equality 
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between them have not been formidable, and there have 
been no legislative acts forbidding the intermixture. 

Slavery of the native Indians existed in a number of the 
English colonies before the coming of the Negroes. 
Those captured in battle were in some cases sold into 
slavery in distant colonies. Others were kidnapped along 
the coast and sold as slaves in the more settled regions. 
The mention of Indian slaves and of slaves of Negro and 
Indian blood is frequent in the racial literature of the 
early slave period. With these enslaved Indians the 
Negro slaves came into close and intimate contact. The 
social status was the same and as slaves they met on terms 
of equality. Intermarriage followed and, as the body of 
Negro slaves increased and Indian slavery declined, the 
Indian slaves were gradually absorbed into the larger 
black population. The offspring of Indian slaves or of 
mixed Negro and Indian parentage came presently to be 
counted with the Negroes. Many of the broken tribes of 
coast Indians disappeared entirely into the Negro people. 
The amount of Indian admixture may of course not be 
known but was certainly very considerable. There is a 
similar trace of Indian blood in many white families of 
certain regions. 

There is also a pronounced Negro strain in a number of 
the Indian tribes. Runaway slaves frequently made their 
way by accident or otherwise to the Indian camps. In 
some cases the Indians returned these escaped slaves to 
their masters; sometimes they were killed or otherwise 
mistreated. But in other cases they were protected and 
kept as slaves to the Indians among whom they sought 
refuge or were taken into the Indian tribes by adoption. 
The five civilized tribes owned many Negro slaves whom 
they were required to free and admit to equal Indian 
citizenship at the close of the American Civil War. The 
Seminoles in Florida had in 1834 some two hundred 
Negro slaves who had gone to them as runaways from 
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the whites and had been in turn enslaved by the Indians 
who intermarried freely with them. Also, other Negroes 
‘who were not classed as slaves made their way into Indian 
groups and many of the reservations became the joint 
home of Indians and free Negroes. In some cases the 
Negroes were more numerous than the Indians and the 
reservations became Negro and mulatto settlements with 
little more than a tradition of Indian ancestry. The so- 
called Croatan Indians in North Carolina, the “Redbones” 
of South Carolina, the ‘Moors’ of Delaware, the 
“Melungeons” of West Virgina, and other similar groups 
of the present day are wasted Indian tribes that have been 
swamped by intermixture with escaped slaves, free 
Negroes and mulattoes, and white outlaws and rovers. 

Mitch of the Negro-indian intermixture has chosen to 
be Indian rather than Negro and so appears in the statis- 
tics. Some of the Indian tribes today are more Negro 
than Indian in their ancestry and many of them contain 
a large admixture of Negro blood. 


THE EARLY INTERMIXTURE OF THE NEGROES AND 
THE WHITES 


age 


The miscegenation of the Negro dnd’ white people in 
America dates irom the first appearance of.the Negroes. 
America was a pioneer society and in most of the colonies 
the excess of men was very great. The paucity of white 
women was an important factor in overcoming racial 
repugnance and in stimulating the sexual use of Negro 
women. As time went on and the assimilation of the 
Negroes increased the tendency to race crossing increased. 
The tendency was further increased as the physical feat- 
ures of the subject race became somewhat modified and 
softened by intermixture: there was less hesitancy to 
sex association with the mulatto girls than with the ex- 
treme African type. Consequently the miscegenation in 
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the English colonies increased with the growth of the 
mixed-blood group. 

The social composition of the colonial population 
favored a rapid racial intermixture. 

In the English colonies there was a considerable use 
of indentured servants as well as of Negro slaves. These 
white servants formed a fairly distinct class before the 
coming of the Negroes. The group was of complex com- 
position, a good number of them were free, poor people 
who contracted to pay the cost of passage to America by 
a period of labor. In the group there was a considerable 
number of children and others who had been kidnapped 
in European cities and sold into servitude in the American 
colonies. The group also contained many prisoners of 
war, political and other ‘criminals, and dissolute persons 
who had been transported to rid the home country of their 
presence. In the group were many highly respectable 
and worthy persons who were poor or fallen into misfor- 
tune as well as paupers, convicts, prostitutes, and other 
no-account or vicious persons. In some of the colonies, 
notably Virginia and Maryland, this white servile class 
was a large and frequently a troublesome element in the 
population. 

It was with this class of persons that the Negroes most 
frequently came into close contact and intimate associa- 
tion. At first the Negroes were in the minority. In 
Virginia in 1650 there were only thirty Negroes; twenty- 
one years later the white servants still outnumbered the 
Negroes three to one, and two years later they were four 
times as numerous as the Negro slaves. In Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and some of the other colonies the same 
type of white servants was a numerically important ele- 
ment of the populations. The social condition of the two 
servile elements of the population was much the same: the 
chief difference in status was that the white servants were 
bound for a term of years while the Negroes were en- 
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slaved for life. During most of the seventeenth century 
there were many bonds of sympathy between the two 
classes. The Negroes were sought as agreeable and amus- 
ing companions. [Illicit relations were inevitable and a 
half-breed population appeared and increased. Some of 
these mulatto children were the offspring of white serving 
women and Negro men. There were a few marriages 
between Negro men and low-class white women of. both 
the servant and the free class. But the much larger per- 
centage of the intermixture was between white men and 
Negro women and took place outside the marriage rela- 
tion. The same sympathetic relations existed between 
the free Negroes and mulattoes and the low-class whites 
as between the Negro slaves and white servants. 

The miscegenation of these servile elements early came 
to be a matter of concern throughout the colonies. 
Thoughtful men saw-the dangers of this in a frontier 
society and denounced such unions, but the miscegenation 
was already advanced before the culture race realized the 
need of efforts to control it and maintain racial integrity. 
Numerous laws were enacted designed to stop racial fusion 
and to determine the status of mixed-blood offspring. 
Other laws were designed to restrain white‘women from 
marrying or cohabiting with Negroes and to fix the status 
of the children of such unions as had already been formed. 
The laws also frequently contained severe penalties de- 
signed to reduce the number of bastard children of free 
Negroes and mulattoes. Where the laws failed to pro- 
hibit mixed marriages, they were frequently prevented by 
public sentiment expressing itself through extra legal 
measures; mobs frequently punished the individuals who 
formed the odious unions. 

But neither the severity of law nor the intolerance of 
public sentiment seemed to have much effect on the mis- 
cegenation of the races: they prevented intermarriage 
rather than race mixture. The clandestine intermingling 
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tended to increase and the illegitimate progeny of the 
white servants and Negro slaves became in many places 
a serious public burden. 

The white servant class was not alone responsible for 
the early miscegenation of the races. There was at all 
times some intermixture resulting from the association 
of the slave owners and their female slaves. As a free 
Negro and mulatto class appeared numerous white men 
supported colored mistresses and reared families of 
mulatto children. In the slave-owning households, the 
association of the white boys with the Negro and mulatto 
housemaids was an important item in the racial intermix- 
ture: many slave-owners were the fathers or grand- 
fathers of some of their slaves. ~ 


THE INTERMIXTURE OF THE RACES DURING THE PERIOD 
OF NATIONAL SLAVERY 


The early sympathy between the white servants and the 
Negro slaves and the fraternizing of the two classes grad- 
ually declined as the number of Negroes increased and 
the distinction between the servant and the slave status 
became more strictly defined. ‘The various laws designed 
to restrict the amalgamation emphasized racial and social 
differences and thus served to arouse a pride of race within 
the low-class white groups. The actual difference in social 
and economic status made by the upper classes was ex- 
aggerated by the white indentured group and the two 
dependent classes drifted apart. The white servants and 
poor whites in many cases still labored beside the slaves 
but they more and more held themselves socially aloof 
from the Negroes. 

By the time that slavery became well established as an 
ecdnomic institution the early sympathy between the ser- 
vant whites and the Negroes had been replaced by a caste 
and racial prejudice. Jealousies that had no place in the 
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mutual attitudes of the slaves and the master class de- 
veloped between the Negroes and the socially inferior 
whites. Partly as a compensation for their own inferior 
status, the poor whites developed a contempt and a hatred 
for the Negro that was one of the characteristic features 
of the later slave régime. When this antipathetic attitude 
developed it formed a most effective barrier to social 
intercourse and so operated to restrict the intermixture of 
the races. There continued to be a good deal of clandes- 
tine association between the slave women and the rougher 
classes of the whites but the freedom that marked the early 
association of the two dependent groups in the population 
had little place. 

Another important factor also Headed to retard the 
intermixture of these classes. Slavery as a developed 
economic institution regulated rather strictlythe behavior 
of the servile class and thus in a measure limited the 
opportunity for irregular sex relations between them and 
the general white population. This was notably the case on 
the larger plantations where the number of whites was 
small and where, in order to avoid the demoralization 
of the working population, the contacts of the slaves with 
the non- elevtiatin population were kept at a minimum. 
There was also an effort in the better type of slave-holding 
families to instruct the Negro and mulatto house servants 
in the sex code of the whites and to enforce its observance 
by close supervision. 

But there were no formidable barriers to intercourse 
between the slaves and the upper-class whites. The oppor- 
tunity for association was practically unlimited, there was 
no attitude of racial jealousy to interfere, and the caste 
distinction was so clear that the relations of the sexes 
raised no question of social equality. The association of 
the slave-holding class and the slave women is not properly 
to be considered as a forced relationship. There were no 
doubt cases of the involuntary use of the female slaves. - 
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But it was more usual for the relationship to be courted 
by the slave women and girls as a mark of distinction 
and this was especially true as social distinctions arose 
between the house servants and other occupational groups 
of the slave population. It is of course easily possible 
and very usual to exaggerate the part played by the slave- 
holding class in the production of the mixed-blood popula- 
tion. But the only effective check on the relationship was 
the force of public sentiment in the community and there 
is no reason to assume that it was not at all times a factor 
of importance in the intermixture of the races. 

In some sections there grew up a sub-surface type of 
polygamy that approached an institutional form. Free 
Negro and mulatto. girls. became the mistresses of white 
men by whom they were supported and by whom they 
reared families of mulatto children. In some cases these 
colored mistresses and children were deserted, with or 
without provision for their support, when the man married 
a white woman; in other cases the extra-legal relation was 
continued and the colored family supported in addition to 
the lawful household and the legitimate children. This 
type of dual family arrangement was particularly open 
and highly developed in New Orleans, Mobile, and cer- 
tain other points of the Lower South. The free mulatto 
girls, whose families were frequently persons of some 
wealth and culture, aspired to such unions and, so long 
as there was hope of contracting one, scorned to marry 
with Negro or mulatto men. The keeping of Negro— 
more usually mulatto—mistresses was not uncommon in 
most parts of the country throughout the later slave period. 
Such establishments were of course limited to those mem- 
bers of the white society who were economically able to 
assume their support. 

The rapidity of the intermixture as well as the nature 
of the relationship was strikingly different in different 
communities. The chief controlling force being the public 
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sentiment, mixed-blood children tended to be numerous in 
communities where there was an apparent indifference 
to the relationship and few in the communities where the 
relationship was socially disapproved and the white men 
keeping Negro mistresses met public criticism and social 
‘ostracism. In the latter cases the relationship was largely 
confined to the low-class persons and differed only slightly 
from commercial prostitution ; in the presence of the more 
tolerant social attitude the relationship frequently in- 
volved many reputable persons in the community, was 
more largely based upon some sentimental attachment, and 
was frequently of enough permanence to take on many of 
the attributes of regular family life. 

As»previously stated, the chief factor controlling the 
amount of intermixture was the opportunity for the con- 
tact of the races. Where the Negroes were fitimerous and 
the whites few, as on many of the plantations in the 
South, and in the more rural regions generally, the rela- 
tive amount of race crossing was small. The rural 
Negroes were in large part segregated and their few con- 
tacts with the whites restricted to the plantation over- 
seers. Where the proportion of Negroes in the popula- 
‘tion was less the intermixture was greater because the 

‘opportunities for interracial contacts. were more 
numerous. There was always relatively more intermixture 
in the towns and cities, where opportunity for clandestine 
relations were numerous and where the proportion of 
mulatto girls was greater than in the rural districts. The 
percentage of mulattoes and their rate of increase was 
also much higher in the Northern and border states than 
in the South. The difference in the rate of intermixture 
between town and country and between South and* North 
was perhaps less than the mulatto statistics indicate. There 
were some selective tendencies at work. The mulattoes 
were always considered to be more capable than the black 
Negroes and were in greater demand as house and personal 
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servants. The percentage of house servants was greater 
in the cities than on the plantations. There was in conse- 
quence a tendency toward an urbanization of mulattoes 
that accounts in part for their relative increase in the 
towns and cities as compared with the rural districts. 
There was also some northward migration of mulattoes 
produced elsewhere. Slave owners frequently freed their 
mulatto progeny and relatives and sent them into free 
territory. There were also in these Northern regions a 
large number of free Negroes and mulattoes whose be- 
havior was not supervised as was that of the slaves. The 
intermarriage of these mulattoes and their intermarriage 
with the black Negroes tended to increase the number of 
mulattoes. It is also true that the domestic slave trade 
took South a larger number of black than of mixed-blood 
Negroes. All of these things tended to increase the 
mulatto ratio of the North. While the selective factors 
account in some part for the relatively high percentage 
of mulattoes in the Northern regions and in the urban 
districts, there is also no question that the intermixture 
was decidedly more rapid in these environments. In the 
northern tier of slave states the percentage of mulattoes 
and their increase was greater than in states farther 
south: the slaves had greater freedom, they constituted 
a smaller percentage of the population, and their oppor- 
tunities for clandestine association with the whites were 
more numerous. 


RACIAL INTERMIXTURE IN THE PERIOD FOLLOWING THE 
EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVES 


Following the Civil War and the freeing of the Negroes 
there was a very great increase in the amount of racial 
intermixture. Slavery had shielded many members of 
the race from contacts with white men and probably oper- 
ated on the whole to somewhat retard amalgamation. But 
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slavery very generally failed to teach a sex code that 
would be effective when the institutional restraints were 
removed and the crisis of emancipation resulted in a pro- 
longed period of sex irregularity and racial intermixture. 
Out of this period of social disorganization and personal 
demoralization there gradually appeared a sex code con- 
sistent with the new social and economic status. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF RACIAL AMALGAMATION 


In treating the nature and rate of the present day 
racial amalgamation it is necessary in the first place to 
remember that the amount of intermixture does not 
appear in the statistics.. The enumeration figures show, 
within a rather wide range of error, the absolute and rela- 
tive increase of the mulatto population. But.the hybrid 
population may now increase without further intermixture 
and would in fact continue to increase were the race to 
receive no additional admixture of white blood. Mulattoes 
very generally marry other persons of mixed blood and 
to the extent that births exceed deaths there is a natural 
increase of the hybrid population. But mulattoes also 
intermarry with little hesitation Negr6@s~of full blood, 
and the offspring, unless the amount of white admixture 
is very small, are counted as mulattoes rather than as 
Negroes. The hybrid population is also increased by the 
offspring from both Negro and mulatto crosses with white 
persons. The increase of the full-blood Negroes may come 
only by marriages or extra-matrimonial relations between 
individuals both of whom are of unmixed Negro ancestry. 
Neither the increase of mulattoes nor their relative in- 
crease is a measure of the extent to which racial fusion 
goes on. 

On the other hand, the intermixture of the races may 
go on without the fact being reflected in the enumeration 
figures. So far as the crossing is between white persons 
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and Negroes of full-blood the mulatto offspring appear 
in the statistics as additions to the hybrid group. But 
this is the only type of crossing that registers in the sta- 
tistics. If the crossing is between white persons and 
mulattoes or between mulattoes and Negroes of full 
blood, the fact of intermixture does not appear. It is 
in the one case a farther infusion of white blood into an 
already mixed population and in the other a diffusion of 
white blood that already contaminates the Negro stock. 
A very great deal of the amalgamation in process is due 
to relations between white persons and mulattoes and 
between mulattoes and individuals of unmixed Negro 
blood, but since the statistics measure the fact and do not 
measure the degree of hybridization both these types of 
racial fusion are omitted. 

At the present time as in the past, intermarriage of the 
Negroes and whites is responsible for a negligible part 
of the racial amalgamation. In the early colonial days 
mixed marriages were occasionally contracted between 
Negroes and members of the indentured servant class. 
But such unions usually aroused a public indignation that 
expressed itself in severe prohibitionary laws. Where 
this was not the case, they were prohibited by the popular 
sentiment of the white community. After the status of 
the Negroes became fixed and generally understood racial 
intermarriages almost never occurred; there were none 
in the slave states and very few in other parts of the 
country. There was some increase during the sentimental 
period centering about the Civil War but the number 
was not great. In the period since the Emancipation, 
intermarriages have been rare. It is not possible to know 
the exact number but such figures as are obtainable show 
the number to be negligible—an average of perhaps less 
than one hundred per year. Such marriages are prohibited 
in all of the Southern states and in many states of the 
North and West. Where there is no legal prohibition, 
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they nevertheless take place rarely; white sentiment is 
everywhere opposed to such unions and a similar attitude 
has recently appeared in the Negro population. 

The mixed marriages that are from time to time 
solemnized are most frequently of white women with 
Negro or mulatto men. The cases of white men marrying 
Negro women are rare. In almost every case the white 
persons contracting mixed marriages are of the lower 
economic strata of the population. In many cases they 
are recent immigrants who have not acquired the American 
prejudice against social intercourse with the Negro people. 
A high percentage of the Negroes who contract mixed 
matriages are mulattoes and other light-colored indi- 
viduals. 

Nearly all the intermixture of the races goes on at the 
present time outside the marriage relation,..The extent 
of the racial sex association may not be asserted. As 
pointed out above, the statistics of the hybrid population 
furnishes us no check, and, since any sex relation outside 
the conventional marriage bond violates the middle-class 
code, the diverse dogmatic opinions of casual observers 
reflect the conventional sex attitudes rather than the 
objective situation. There has been {0° objective study 
on which an estimate may be based. ry 

There is at present, as earlier, a certain Amount of con- 
cubinage of colored women with white men. The mutual 
attraction of individuals of different racial extraction 
occasionally leads to sex association of a more or less 
permanent nature. The law prevents the marriage of the 
persons, keeps the relationship outside the realm of formal 
approval, but is of course powerless to control the asso- 
ciation itself. As a result there are numerous Negro and 
mulatto women supported by white men and engaged in 
bearing and rearing their children. In some localities 
such relations are tolerated by the community, if not sanc- 
tioned by the local standards, and mixed families are 
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fairly common. In other places the public attitude is less 
tolerant and such relations far less frequent. They have 
frequently been the occasion or excuse for the action by 
mobs and self-appointed discipline committees. 

The sex contact of the races is for the most part aside 
from intermarriage or even from the custom of kept 
women. It is at the present time a relationship very 
closely bordering upon prostitution, and bears little re- 
semblance to the unlawful but more or less decent and 
orderly concubinage of Negro and mulatto girls. In 
many communities there is little or no check upon such 
association of the races. The sex code of a very consid- 
erable percentage of the Negro population is not strict. 
Illicit relations within the race are common, and between 
the races such association is pretty much at the will of the 
white man. This of course must not be interpreted as 
a general indictment of the chastity of Negro women. 
The standards of a large and increasing percentage of the 
race are no doubt as conventional as those of any group 
in the population. 

The racial sex behavior also varies with differences 
in community sentiment. The opportunities for the asso- 
ciation of Negro and white persons are more frequent in 
the cities and towns than in the open country and the 
relationship may be concealed with relative ease. But 
there is also a marked. difference between different com~ 
munities.. In many bi-raciai communities in the South 
there is very little racial intermixture in process; in other 
communities the amount is very great. Any general 
statement is subject to many exceptions. 

It is probable that the present contact of the races has 
less influence than formerly in the production of mulatto 
children; Negroes as well as whites are learning how to 
avoid ‘the consequences of indulgence. It is also true 
that much of the present association of the races is be- 
tween the sporting elements and has little effect upon the 
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birth rate. On the part of the better elements there is 
a strong and growing sentiment opposed to all associations 
leading to farther amalgamation. 


THE PHYSICAL AND CULTURAL DIFFERENTIATION OF THE 
NEGROES IN THE AMERICAN ENVIRONMENT 


The transplantation of the Negroes resulted in a rapid 
modification of the physical type and in a remarkable dif- 
ferentiation of physical types. But the cultural differences 
that developed among the slaves were even more marked 
than the physical differences that appeared. In general 
the Negroes were in a barbarian stage of culture but there 
were great differences between .tribal stocks. Some were 
still in savagery, others, particularly certain tribes that 
had been influenced by the Arab and other“foreign con- 
tacts, had shown some sporadic examples of culture 
progress. In consequence the African captives differed 
considerably in the material facts of their culture as well 
as in custom, language, and tradition. In the American 
situation the social heritage of the transplanted groups 
was quickly sloughed off. As’ previously.pointed out, the 
rapidity with which they acquired coritrol of the American 
body of culture facts was directly proportional to their 
opportunity for social contact. This was determined by 
a combination of chance factors 

It was not, however, until the close of the slave régime 
that the individuality of the Negroes could appear fully. 
The Emancipation gave the first opportunity for the gen- 
erality of the race to test their abilities and display their 
talents. In freedom, the cultural differentiation observ- 
able in slavery continued at an accelerated rate. The 
period of freedom is still too brief for the group to have 
outlived the effects of the earlier status, but in the time 
that they have been at liberty to move about and make 
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individual selection of occupation and type of life there 
has been a realignment of men on the basis of interest and 
ability and an increase in personal differences. Amalga- 
mation has continued and the physical types range from 
the near-white to the unmixed black with every degree 
of mixture and every variety of modified Negro features. 
The bulk of the race have remained agricultural laborers 
but individuals have established themselves in practically 
every type of economic activity. Educational differentia- 
tion has been very great, and the group embraces every 
type of person from those as illiterate and backward as 
the slaves to those possessed of the training afforded by 
modern universities. 

As a result of the various differentiating factors that 
have been in operation—differences in race and tribal 
origin, unequal intermixture of blood, differences in legal 
and social status, varying degrees of restriction upon 
mobility and choice of occupation, differences in type and 
degree of isolation, and other forces making for differ- 
ences in men—the social and racial heterogeneity of the 
group has greatly increased during the period of American 
residence. Ethnic differences, relatively small among the 
captive Negroes, have increased through the continued 
infusion of white blood until the group now includes every 
type of racial mixture from the near-white to the full 
black. The extremes of physical and racial type are 
greater among the American Negroes than among any 
other similar population. The negligible cultural differ- 
ences that characterized the captive slaves have gradually 
widened: some have advanced but slightly beyond the 
African culture level, others have reached in all essential 
respects the highest standards of European civilization. 
The relative uniformity in the race and culture that char- 
acterized the captive Negroes has given place to a diversity 
as great as that which characterizes any modern people. 
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CHAPTER VII 
PREJUDICE, ISOLATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
RACIAL ANTIPATHY AND RACIAL PREJUDICE 


The universal fear of things new and strange to indi- 
vidual experience has its roots deep in the original nature 
of man. There is a negative organic reaction to stimuli 
offensive to the senses. Vile smelling and foul tasting 
objects excite disgust; there is an involuntary shrinking 
in the presence of ugly and repulsive objects and of dis- 
eased and deformed persons; slimy substances are offen- 
sive; there is a general human shrinking from blood and 
bloody things. Similar antipathies may be observed else- 
where in the animal world: the dog is violently excited 
at the first odor of a camel; cattle and horses run amuck 
at the odor of blood. 

These antipathies—organic attitudes—presumably have 
been of some biological utility in the evolutionary process: 
their universality cannot well be understood except in 
terms of survival value. The fundamental and intimate 
way in which many offensive things are related to the 
senses of taste and smell indicates their utility in food 
choices; the involuntary withdrawal in the presence of 
strange phenomena suggests a selective adaptation to an 
environment in which danger was inherent in the un- 
familiar. 

Whatever may have been the origin or biological 
utility of these original attitudes, they may be conditioned 
and controlled, if not eliminated, with relative ease and 
modified, or opposing reactions determined in the indi- 
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vidual’s social experience. It is, for example, the force of 
convention rather than the native reactions that determine 
many food habits: oysters, fish, eggs, milk, and many 
other things are not originally attractive items of diet. 
Also, the needs of the organism may override, temporarily 
at least, the native antipathies and give rise to behavior 
contrary to them: extreme hunger may lead to the use, 
as food, of substances that at other times are highly offen- 
sive; excited sex passion may overcome the normal aver- 
sion to contact with strange or dirty persons. 

On the other hand, these organic attitudes may be modi- 
fied, culturally conditioned, and extended into the social 
field. Disgusts arise fundamentally from the sense of 
taste and smell in connection with food, but the range of 
objects becomes extended by association, resemblance, 
and janalogy until disgusts are aroused by purely conven- 
tional stimuli that are in a remote way only connected with 
the senses. A natural aversion to certain things, in the 
presence of a habitual code of personal cleanliness 
acquired in the primary group situation, may be condi- 
tioned into an aversion to dirt unknown to the child, the 
savage, the peasant, and other unspoiled persons. By 
farther extension it may be made to inglude things dis- 
pleasing to the mental and moral sentiments of. the fit 
and proper. ‘This cultural extension of organic attitudes 
is basic to the characteristically negative reactions toward 
individuals and groups with food habits, moral customs, 
social beliefs, or other behavior patterns of unfamiliar 
type. 
In these extensions we are in the realm of prejudice 
rather than in that of native reaction: Contrasted*to the 
native antipathies, prejudices are always attitudes acquired 
in or-as-a result of social experience. They may exist 
wholly apart from and independent of-any organic repul- 
sive reaction, or the two, as just pointed out, may be con- 
nected in more or less intimate and subtle ways. The 
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antipathies may determine or help to determine the social 
attitudes, in which case the prejudices are merely an exten- 
sion into the social realm of socially modified antipathies. 
-The-antipathies-may_be and probably-are-an-essential 
element_in the explanation of~ racial. prejudice. \ Fears, 
vague or well-defined, appear always to arise in the-pres= 
ence of uncontrolled phenomena and they are always 
present in racial contacts until time has allowed the oppos- 
ing groups to become mutually accommodated to a 
mutually worked out social order and the individuals_o 


each race habituated to the racial status. The \disgusts ‘ 


also play an important role. The human Aiden rae the 
vestiges of a sense of smell that at one time in racial evo- 
lution functioned strongly and it is even now stimulated 
by and reacts to odors, and*so determines personal preju- 
dices, without the conscious awareness of the person. At 
the same time the bodies of all men secrete aromatic sub- 
stances which rather quickly become rancid. The body 
odor differs from individual to individual and from race 
to race. That characteristic of the individuals of one 
race is commonly offensive to individuals of other races: 
the Japanese and other Orientals profess an extreme dis- 
like for the body odor of white persons; to many white 
persons the characteristic body odor of the Negro is 
nauseating; and certain African Negroes have commented 
upon the disagreeably rancid odor of the white man. The 
extensive use of aromatic substances for toilet purposes 
reflects a folk realization that body odors are personally 
offensive. 

Strong racial prejudices whether independent of or 
supplementary to organic attitudes were unquestionably 
of utilitarian value in the conditions prevailing throughout 
most of the life of man. In most times and places, the 
unknown was the dangerous, the familiar was the safe. 
The fear of the strange was a character of survival value. 
And it is a fact not without significance in the present 
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connection that the fear of the strange and the prejudice 
of race are most prominent and active in the provincial 
groups. 


THE EARLY ATTITUDES OF THE WHITES TOWARD 
THE NEGROES 


The early attitude of the American colonists and 
settlers toward the Negroes was determined by physical 
rather than by conventional facts. The slaves were of 
a strange race and the physical type was, from the point 
of view of the white people, ugly and personally repulsive. 
They were coarse and degraded persons of strange habits 
and uncouth behavior. In the presence of these facts, 
the common attitude was’ ote of avoidance; the ill-defined 
native fear of the strange and unknown was reinforced 
by the more definite reaction to the personattraits re- 
sulting from rude culture and servile status. 

But when personal characteristics become familiar they 
may cease to be offensive: the repulsive reactions may dis- 
appear without change in the marks that at first excited 
them. As the Negro slaves became a regular part of the 
environment and habitual relations were., established, 
conventional attitudes replaced . the* original reactions. 
The body odor, the divergent appearance, and other phys- 
ical marks of the race ceased to be offensive or even noticed 
once they were no longer strange. But the fact that for 
the most part they ceased to be conscious phenomena 
enhanced rather. than lessened their role in the social situa- 
tion. They helped to determine personal relationships and 
to define status in subtle and little understood ways once 
they ceased to excite a pronounced negative reaction. 

The fact that the Negroes were not Christians was a 
factor of importance in fixing their status and in deter- 
mining the early attitudes of the whites. The strange 
and crude beliefs and practices of the slaves, in a time 
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when much importance was attached to such matters, 

helped to fix a gulf between the races. Their very low | 
stage of culture development set them apart from the other | 
race and gave a farther basis for assigning them an in-| 
ferior position in the society. The language isolation 
tended to put them more or less into the category of dumb 
brutes. The nature of the work in which they were 
engaged helped to fix the popular attitude toward them. 
And various other more or less incidental facts of life and 
culture set them apart and helped to fix their social status. 
} Many of the things originally significant in determining 
the relations of the races disappeared after a little con- 
tact with the white civilization. The slaves soon acquired 
something of the technology, Janguage, manners, cus- 
toms, religion, and general culture of the white man. 
But the antipathetic reactions to the strange race, though 
“often lost sight of in the customary situation, remained 
to reinforce the social attitudes fixed in the early con- 
tacts. These attitudes persisted and constantly =| 


reinforced owing to the continued importation of raw 
Negroes. A category was defined in terms descriptive of 
the work, habits,-and-general behavior of the common 
slaves. The position of individuals was then fixed in 
categorical terms: as Negroes, individuals were assumed 
to have the characteristics of the type. Without knowl- 
edge of the origin or consciousness of the basis, a common 
attitude toward Negroes as such passed into and became 
an integral part of the culture tradition. 


THE EFFECT OF THE SLAVE INSTITUTIONS IN THE FIXA- 
TION OF RACIAL ATTITUDES 


As the slave status of the Negroes became an accepted 
fact and an understood relation there was little place for 
racial prejudice. Like every other slave régime that in 
America was characterized by a more or less complete and 
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perfect accommodation of both the subject and the master 
race. On the part of the slave was the tendency to submit 
to the will of another, to expect and accept direction. On 
the part of the master, to command and assume leadership 
was a necessity. In the situation the slaves acquired the 
character that the masters demanded; their characters 
conformed to what the whites wanted but did not them- 
selves want to be,/#It was a caste order of society in which 
the slaves had a definite place which they understood and 
accepted. They were not only in a position of inferiority 
but they accepted the inferior status as a part of the natural 
order. The whites were in a position of superiority and 


they accepted the position ved little if any more funda- | 


mental criticism. 

There was, of course, throughout the slave period some 
fear of Negro uprisings and at times thes became 
acute and led to harsh treatment of the servile group. 
Among the laboring and non-slave-holding whites. there 
was sometimes a bitter hatred of the Negroes. But race 
prejudice as such was not an important factor during the 
slave period. The Negro had a clearly defined place in 
the social economy and he was in his place. There was a 
uniform enforcement of the inferior status. So far as 
there was prejudice it was that of caste rather than that 
of race and it expressed itself toward the free Negro 


rather than toward the slave. Within the slave system | 


itself there was a reciprocal accommodation of the races| 
so there was no place for racial prejudice. | 

In the situation there presently came into existence a 
body of opinion in justification and support of the exist- 
ing social order and of the relative place of each race in 
that order. Like every social order the slave-holding 


society had a philosophy to explain its practices and justify — 


its existence. The philosophy was very simple and direct. 
The Negroes were in a servile position and possessed the 
social and psychological marks inevitably resulting from 
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it. These characteristics were a matter of common obser- 
vation, so could be taken and were taken as fundamental 
data. The ignorance, indolence, vice, shiftlessness, un- 
truthfulness, dishonesty, and other traits were, in the 
thought of the time, evidence and proof of the inferiority 
of the race, and the inferiority was accepted as the reason 
for the inferior status and justified its continuance. The 
poor showing of the free Negroes was further evidence, 
when any was needed, that the race was not capable of self- 
direction and needed the tutelage of the white. The facts 
were as patent to the Negroes as to the whites and were 
given the same interpretation in their body of thought. 

The total effect of the slavery experience was to build 
up an elaborate race andsclass hierarchy with characteristic 
sentiments and attitudes and with a body of rationaliza- 
tion designed to explain the peculiarities of status and to 
make life tolerable within the limits defined. 


THE GROWTH OF PREJUDICE AND THE CULTURAL ISOLA- 
TION OF THE NEGROES 


Racial prejudice against the Negro in America is a 
heritage of slavery but it is very largely a development 
and characteristic of freedom. It is a phenomenon that 
exists in the region of incomplete control. There was no 
place for it when the Negro was in and accepted a legally 
defined servile status. It is most pronounced today in the 
stratum of the white population least secure in its economic 
and social superiority to the Negroes. It is most active 
in the sections of the country where the Negroes have 
made the greatest advancement and where they are most 
disposed to insist upon fair and equal treatment. 

The sudden emancipation of the slaves destroyed the 
economic and social organization of the South. The caste 
order that had prevailed throughout the history of the 
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section was left without legal support. The Negroes were 
legally changed from dependents and slaves into free and 
independent persons. The former master and the former 
slave were made legally equal and each was made the peer 
of the man of the poor-white class. 

But the reciprocal attitudes could not and did not 
undergo a correspondingly sudden and radical change. 
These personal attitudes, which had been for two cen- 
turies and a half in process of growth and definition had 
become an integral part of the psychology of both white 
and Negro. They remained after as they had been before 
the granting of freedom. The Negro continued to look 
up to the white man as superior and the white man con- 
tinued to look upon the Négro as an inferior and a child. 
The social and class distinctions between the races and 
within each race and the supporting sentimental complexes 
were not immediately disturbed by the legal change in 
status. There was no immediate change in fundamental 
relations: between the old masters and their former slaves 
there continued to exist a high degree of mutual sympathy 
and understanding. 


_| But gradually and by degrees the basis.of:the old order 


4 


| disappeared and a new order made its appearance. With 
i 


maturing of individuals who had not known slavery, the 


| the death of tiie older masters and their former slaves 
| break between the races was relatively complete. The 


! the sentimental bonds weakened and presently, with the 


| long period of disorganized social life and of personal 
demoralization contributed to the growing loss of 
| sympathy. On the positive side the change in legal status 
, brought an increased number of Negroes into direct and 
individual competition with the white laboring classes 
and increased the traditional hatred for these groups. 
And there were added sources of friction as Negroes ad- 
vanced in wealth, education, and self-respect. The Negro 
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menial of humble attitude was known and accepted ; often 
he had the affection and sometimes the respect of white 
men. .The independent and _ self-respecting Negro was 
intolerable. Racial antagonisms increased as the efforts 
of individuals to advance resulted in business and other 
relations implying equality. | 

As the races drifted apart in sympathy and understand- 
‘ing prejudice increased. This was in part a prejudice of 
race and in part a caste prejudice. The fear of the Negro 
—partly an emotion of native origin, partly a vague 
uneasiness respecting the behavior of the depressed and 
exploited—came to be a universal and persistent element 
of the white psychology. The aversion to individual and 
personal association and.the inability to accept the indi- 
vidual Negro as a concrete reality increased as the races 
drew apart. But in the South the important prejudice 
was against the Negro out of his traditional status. There 
was a fixed conception of the place of the Negro in the 
social order and a dislike for him in any other relation. 
There continued to be a liking for individual Negroes, a 
toleration of their faults, an understanding of their prob- 
lems, and a recognition of them as personalities. The 
_ caste prejudice is not a dislike of the Negro as a person 
but a dislike for hinrin a certain relation. The prejudice 
expresses itself as an intolerant insistence upon the cus- 
tomary caste relationship. 

As the races drew apart and prejudice and misunder- 
standing developed, the cultural isolation of the Negroes 
increased. Presently there were efforts to institutionalize 
and make permanent the isolation in order to reinstate 
and perpetuate the caste order. The Negro was to be 
kept in his place by preventing his participation in the 
community life. The disfranchisement of the race and 
the segregation movement exemplify the concrete de- 
velopment. 
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THE ENFRANCHISEMENT AND THE DISENFRANCHISEMENT 
OF THE NEGROES 


In the early Colonial days there were no laws limiting 
the franchise to white men. Political discriminations 
grew slowly in practice but it was only after a hundred 
years that they found legal definition. 

In 1715 North Carolina passed an act disfranchising 
the Negroes, mulattoes, and the Indians but a royal edict 
in 1734 commanding its repeal guaranteed all freemen 
the right to vote. The law as reénacted about the middle 
of the century limited the suffrage to freeholders; the 
free Negroes, at least in law, met no discrimination. 
South Carolina inserted the word “white” in the franchise 
law of 1716 and retained it in later enactments and in the 
state constitution. Virginia passed an act in 1705 for- 
bidding Negroes to hold office and in 1723 they were dis- 
franchised. The latter act was repealed by proclamation 
after being in force for over a decade. The final and 
complete disfranchisement of the Negro in Virginia came 
in 1762. The Georgia law was passed a year earlier 
and the limitation was written into the constitution of 
1777. eal 

During the period from the Revolition to the Civil 
War the Negroes in general did not vote. In some 
states—Virginia, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, and 
a number of others—the ballot was specifically limited to 
white men. North Carolina did not have a definite color 
qualification in her franchise laws and it is uncertain 
whether or not it was the intention of the constitution of 
1776 to exclude the free Negroes. They appear to have 
voted without opposition until the activities of the colon- 
ization and emancipation societies aroused a popular hos- 
tility. The revised constitution of 1835 excluded them 
from the suffrage. This act marked the end of Negro 
suffrage in the South until after the Civil War. 
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The attitude of the Northern and Western states was 
less uniform than in the South but it was not always more 
liberal. Certain of the New England States with a negli- 
gible number of Negroes made no mention of color as a 
voting qualification. Vermont in 1838 and New Hamp- 
shire in 1857 passed laws stating that Negroes should not 
be excluded from the ballot. But Maine was the only 
New England state in which the Negroes were actually 
allowed to participate equally with the whites. In certain 
states Negroes were at first allowed to vote and at a later 
date denied the privilege. Most of the middle group of 
states either withdrew or restricted their suffrage. A 
color qualification was introduced in Delaware in 1792, 
in Kentucky in 1799, in Maryland in 1809, in Connecticut 
in 1818, in New Jersey in 1820, and in Pennsylvania in 
1838. All of the new Western States refused the Negro 
the privilege of voting. Certain of the states—California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, Utah, and 
Wisconsin—limited the suffrage to the white men from 
the beginning. Of all the states that fought for the pre- 


servation of the union only four ‘granted suffrage to the ~ 


Negroes on the. same terms as to the whites. In 1861 
the Negroes were allowed to vote in but five of the thirty- 
four states, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and New York. 

Immediately following the Civil War the right of suf- 
frage was extended to Negroes on the same basis as to 
the whites. Federal pressure amounting to compulsion 
led the state conventions to adopt constitutions enfran- 
chising the freedmen. The fifteenth amendment to the 
federal constitution ratified in 1870 safeguarded the 
newly-acquired political rights by forestalling any attempt 
to withdraw the franchise by later changes in the state 
constitutions. It removed all suffrage restrictions on the 
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basis of race in the Northern as well as in the Southern 
states. 

“ Almost immediately a movement arose in the Southern 
states to prevent the participation of the Negroes in 
political affairs. The size of the vote was materially 
reduced by intimidation, violence, and fraud as the whites 
regained political control. After 1876 the Negro vote 
ceased to be an item of importance in the state govern- 
ments. 

It presently became evident that the illegal prohibition 
of Negro suffrage could not continue indefinitely and 
about 1890 began a movement to disfranchise them by 
legal means. The fifteenth amendment was an effective _ 
bar to direct legislative action; the problem was to devise 
measures that would apply to the Negroes but not to the 
whites without at the same time violating the prohibition 
on special race legislation. The state fi Mississippi in 
the amended constitution of 1890 limited the franchise to 
those who paid poll taxes and were able to read any section 
of the constitution or were able to “understand the same 
when read to them and give a reasonable interpretation 
thereof.” Fairly executed this would have debarred alike 
the illiterates of both races, but it was easily possible for 
registration officials to rule anyone unqualified after ex- 
amination. In practice it was applied to Negroes only. 

Among other constitutional amendments adopted to 
circumvent the “race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude” clause of the fifteenth amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution was the famous ‘“‘grandfather clause.” , 
This provided that all persons who had served in the 
army or navy of the United States in any of its wars, 
all who served in the Confederate army or navy, or of the 
state in which they resided, and all lawful descendants of 
such persons might register to vote provided they possessed 
the other necessary qualifications. In Louisiana and 
North Carolina the form of this clause provided for the 
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registration of all persons who had a right to vote prior 
to 1867 and of their lawful descendants. This type of 
legislation was ruled unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1915. 

Various other restrictions on the suffrage appear in 
constitutional provisions of general nature but capable of 
special application. Educational and property qualifica-_ 
tions are most common. These include such things as the 
demonstrated ability to read and write, the ability to inter- 
pret the constitution of the United States, and the owner- 
ship of a stipulated amount of property. There is in 
general no objection to such laws. The states are clearly 
within their rights in limiting the suffrage to intelligent 
and property-holding citizens and it is possibly a wise 
governmental policy to-do-so, But that there is racial 
discrimination in the administration of the laws is seldom 
denied. Several states require the prepayment of a poll 
tax, sometimes for a considerable term of years, as a 
voting qualification and in two of the states proof of the 
payment must be shown at the polls. The tax provision 


probably prevents more Negroes from voting than does (~~ 


any other restriction : the masses of the race are not suffi- 
ciently interested in the suffrage to pay a poll tax if it _ 
can be escaped. 

It is generally assumed that the application of the 
various constitutional provisions is such as practically to 
disfranchise the race in the South. It would be of interest 
to know the extent to which legally qualified Negroes 
are discriminated against and prevented from registering 
and voting. In some states and parts of states where 
there are two parties a considerable number do vote at 
all elections; in other states the Negro vote is small. But 
there has been no recent investigation of the subject that 
has any objective value; it is not known to what extent 
the laws are made to apply to one race-and-not to the 
other. 
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The one-party system in the South is more effective | 
in eliminating the Negro from participation in the political | 
life than are the constitutional and legal provisions. The - 
historic fear of Negro domination prevents the political 
division of the whites even on local issues. The result 
is that in most states of the South the nomination of a 
Democratic candidate is equivalent to his election. The 
Republican party exists but is without competitive power. 
In the Democratic primaries voting is restricted to the 
whites. This is strictly legal since it is within the rights, 
of any political party to limit its membership in any way, 
that it sees fit. 

The Negroes are out of politics but they dominate the 
whole political situation. Their agitation for reénfran- 


° chisernent rouses deep-seated fears and prejudices and 


intensifies the determination of the masses to prevent it. 


, THE ENFORCED SEGREGATION AND CULTURAL EXCLUSION 


OF THE NEGROES 


The segregation movement is another expression of 
the growth and hardening of racial prejudices and the 
consequent increasing social isolation wf the Negroes. 
It may be viewed as a process by. whith<individuals in 
the free society redistributed themselves in accordance 
with natural ability and personal interest, and how this 
natural tendency was in part directed and controlled and 
everywhere limited by the existing racial and caste atti- 
tudes. From the point of view of social condition, the 
movement shows the gradually increasing exclusion of the 
group and the isolation of its members from social con- 
tacts and from participation in the general cultural life. 

In many relations of life a fairly complete separation 
of the races existed throughout the slave period. The 
slaves were a group apart and had no participating part 
in the public life. The arrangement of their life experi- 
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ences was subject to arbitrary control; it differed with 
family and master but there was general uniformity. 
They were generally provided with living quarters apart 
from the whites. Their church and religious activities 
were frequently separate and in all mixed congregate 
groups they had a segregated place. They had their own 
amusements and provisions for recreation and took no 
part in those of the whites. Their dead were buried apart. 
The civil rights of the free Negroes were restricted in 
numerous ways both in law and custom and their cultural 
isolation in some cases was equal to that of the slaves. 
With freedom the separation of the races increased. 
On the side of the Negro group there was a voluntary 
segregation in many of the relations of life and the be- 
ginnings of a semi-independent racial life. With the re-! 
adjustment of the social and economic order the whites 
placed various legal restrictions upon the activities of the 
Negroes, in part as police measures looking toward har- 
mony in race relations and in part as repressive measures 
designed to maintain the customary status of inferiority. 
Efforts at residential segregation by law and ordinance 
grew up to restrain individuals who for one reason or 
another wished to live outside the Negro sections. The 
present recognition that the exclusion policy, by keeping 
the race together and forcing them to develop their own 
institutions, operated to their economic welfare and to 
the development of self-confidence and self-respect led 
to its being advocated and extended not only as a device 
for avoiding racial disorder but as an effective legal 
method of inducing the Negroes to take some advantage 
of the wonderful economic advantages open before them. 
The movement was somewhat retarded by certain 
acts of the federal government. The Emancipation Pro- 
clamation, read into the fundamental law in the form of a 
thirteenth amendment, specifically guaranteed the Negroes 
the same rights as enjoyed by other citizens. A little later 
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the Civil Rights Bill stated that “all people within the 
jurisdiction of the United States should be entitled to 
full and equal enjoyment of accommodations, advantages, 
facilities, privileges of inns, public conveyances on land 
and water, theaters, and other places of public amuse- 
ment, subject only to conditions established by law appli- 
cable to citizens of every race and color.’”’ Social status 
is an intangible thing little subject to control by legislative 
edict. It resides ultimately in the attitude of the people 
and the status enforced in the practices of the society 
may depart indefinitely from the status as defined by law. 
The Negroes did not anywhere enjoy the equality defined 
by the legislative bodies, but these acts stood in the way 
of a systematic legal isolation. When the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1883 declared the federal bill of 
rights unconstitutional and returned the explicit civil 
rights of the Negroes to the control of the states the chief 
barrier was removed and the states with a large Negro 
population took advantage of the judicial decision to en- 
force distinctions through all the various relations of 
social and civil life. 

The church life of the races was separated by the 
voluntary withdrawal of the Negroes, The schools were 
separated by legislative acts of the whites. The dis- 
order resulting from the mingling of the races in public 
conveyances was the occasion for separate accommoda- 
tions on trains, electric lines, and street cars as well as 
in depots and other public places. The separation of the 
races came to be enforced in theatres and practically all 
other places of amusement. They were excluded from 
hotels and restaurants. They were denied the use of 
libraries and often excluded from lectures and public 
concerts. The tendency after the eighties was toward an 
extensive and intensive application of a policy of segre- 
gation. 
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THE INDEPENDENT REORGANIZATION OF NEGRO LIFE 


The growing prejudice and separation of the races was 
an incidental, probably inevitable, result of working out a 
new basis of relations. It was necessary to make some 
adjustment in accordance with the changed legal status. 
There was no precedent to furnish guidance: no two 
races had ever evolved mutally satisfactory working rela- 
tions except on the basis of superiority and subordina- 
tion, the enslavement of the one by the other. The tran- 
sition to a new order that held any promise of being 
either mutually satisfactory or relatively permanent was 
not easy. There was no intellectual leadership either 
North or South able to visualizesa free, democratic, social 
order. The South was*’so thoroughly habituated to a 
slave régime that only the rare individual could picture any 
other tolerable order; the North was equally profoundly 
habituated to the master man relationship functioning 
through a wage system. A reorganization of the society 
on the basis of human values did not come within the 
orbit of thought of either section. The actual direction 
of affairs was at all times in the hands of politicians and 
on the level of popular thought: there was no statesman- 
like policy. The period of doctrinaire experimentation 
following the War was too brief and weak to work any 
thoroughgoing change in the institutional life or to form 
new habits of thought and action, and the leadership was 
too unintelligent and uninformed to initiate any vital 
social movement. The withdrawal of foreign influence 
from the South and the restoration of local control did 
not improve the quality of the statesmanship. The long, 
stupid period of trial and error that followed was charac- 
terized by an absence of political and social vision and 
dominated by a fixed determination to restore and main- 
tain as much as possible of the former order. 

On the side of the Negroes the changed legal status 
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necessitated a profound social reorganization and the 
period of psychological and social transition from a slave 
to a free order was one of bewildered disorder, of indi- 
vidual demoralization, of personal failure. The natural 
difficulty of reaccommodation was intensified by the anti- 
cipation of a governmental redistribution of real property. 
The problem of the Negroes was to adjust behavior to 
the social policy of the whites which they were powerless 
to control. The separation of the races, whether as a 
voluntary act or in compliance with the exclusion laws 
and ordinances of the whites, isolated the Negroes, shut 
them out more or less effectively from culture contact, 
stimulation, and example. The race was forced back upon 
itself, forced to depend upon its own leaders for guidance, 
forced-to reorganize the social life upon a semi-inde- 
pendent basis. But there was no real racial leadership, 
no trained men. The greatest economic opportunity ever 
presented to the peasantry of any country was before the 
freedmen, but they were not prepared to accept it and 
there were no leaders to direct them along the obvious 
line of racial advance. The natural reaction of the newly- 
freed individuals was away from the type of life on which 
their advance depended. Labor was aassociated with 
servitude ; it was the badge and symbol of inferior. status. 
The numerous individuals who entered the South at the 
close of the war with aspirations to racial leadership were 
in the great majority of cases unfitted for the task: they 
were indoctrinated with the sentimental prepossessions of 


abolitionism and uninformed as to the social and economic +, 


situation of the region and as to Negro character. Be- 
wildered, ignorant, and without intelligent leadership, the 
Negroes were a helpless and economically exploited group 
in the population. 

Out of the confusion a reorganized Negro life came 
into being. Its form was determined by the immediate 
‘demands of the local situation, not by any design or 
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. statesmanlike policy or forethought. The new interracial 
relations that grew up came as blind trial and error 
adjustments. 

Economically the races were and remained mutually 
dependent—the whites upon the Negroes for labor, the 
Negroes upon the whites for the opportunity to work for 
the means to existence—and work relations,“suited to 
the local economy and the type of labor, were developed. 
But in almost every other relation of life the races were 
separated, either by voluntary withdrawal or by com- 
pulsory exclusion, and independent and race-limited in- 
stitutions grew up to serve the needs of the segregated 


people. The church organizations, in some cases sepa-_ 


rated before the Emancipation, were the first to develop 
and for a time the whole social and intellectual life cen- 
tered about them. But cther institutions followed and 
the number and variety increased as the life of the races 
became more separate. 

The growth of an independent Negro life reacted in the 
situation to increase the cleavage between the races): as 
they gained in experience, so in individual and racial 
self-confidence, the tendency to a voluntary and complete 
separation increased. It marked the beginning of a sense 
of racial unity, a race consciousness, which, however, did 
not reach an articulate stage before the present century. 

The advance of the Negroes during the first half cen- 
tury of their liberation was slow. Their success in many 
places and in many lines was retarded by the prejudice 
and discrimination of the whites, the separation of the 
races deprived them of much needed advice and encour- 
agement and isolated them from valuable culture con- 
tacts. A spurious leadership often directed attention 
away from the obvious business of life in the circum- 
stances, stimulated racial antagonisms, and encouraged 
futile and unprofitable types of activity. But measured 
by any of the conventional standards there was progress. 
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The amount of privately owned property, chiefly in the 
form of homes and farms, increased; there was a steady 
growth in the value of churches, school houses, and the 
like owned by racial organizations. The number of busi- 
ness enterprises increased. There was an increase in edu- 
cation and a rapid decline in the percentage of illiteracy. 
The stability of family life increased. In many respects 
the moral standards improved. 

‘The progress of the race in various lines and certain 
consequences of racial prejudice and cultural isolation 
will be considered in following chapters. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE HBALTH OF THE NEGRO 
THE PROBLEM OF NEGRO HEALTH 


One of the most serious problems of the present day 
American South is the condition of the public health. 
The sickness and death rates from tuberculosis, pellagra, 
the hookworm disease, typhoid and malarial fevers, and 
from other less well advertised diseases are excessively 
high. The absence of accurate registration statistics 
makes a comparative quantitative statement difficult but 
that the South is far behind other sections of the country 
and other parts of the white world in the matter of free- 
dom from infectious disease is not open to question. The 
health conditions are so bad that certain life insurance 
companies refuse to write policies in some of the Gulf 
States. 

This backward condition of the South is due in some 
part to the attitude of indifference that the white people 
have assumed toward the welfare of the Negro people. 
The health problems of the Negroes have not been a 
matter of social interest. The housing and sanitary con- 
ditions have been neglected and, in consequence, their 
health compares very unfavorably with that of other 
classes in the population. Since they are an important 
numerical element of the population, their high sickness 
and death rates materially lower the average health and 
efficiency standards of the population. 

But the Negre affects the health of the nation, par- 
ticularly of the South, in a far more significant way. 
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The white people of the South cannot establish and main- 
tain high health and efficiency standards while neglecting 
the vital welfare of the Negro people. The contact of the 
races is such that the health of the one is conditioned by 
that of the other. The Negroes serve and care for the 
whites, prepare their food, wash their clothing, nurse 
their children, and otherwise come into frequent and inti- 
mate contact with them. In such circumstances the ill 
health of the Negro inevitably contaminates the whites. 
Many communities have followed the short sighted policy 
of providing more or less adequately for the medical in- 
spection of white school children, while neglecting to 
provide similar inspection for the Negro school children. 
So far as infectious diseases are concerned such a policy 
defeats itself: infection arising in the Negro quarters 
spreads rapidly to the white schools and there.undoes the 
work of the medical inspection. Where the population is 
a bi-racial one, a diseased colored community means a 
diseased white community; the mutual interdependence 
of the racial groups is such that most public health 
measures must fail unless they include both racial elements. 

Poor health on the part of the Negro operates to the 
social disadvantage in other ways. .Th€ economic loss 
resulting from sickness is enormous. The worket’s chief 
asset is his ability to work continuously and effectively. 
Sickness detracts from his industrial efficiency and this 
is a matter of concern to the individual employer unless 
the existence of a redundant labor supply makes it possible 
for him to secure other workers without additional ex- 
pense. But to the worker, ill health means the loss of 
wages So a more intense poverty with its consequences of 
greater economic exploitation and lower living standards. 
To the family it means an increase of woman and child 
labor with their results in the way of ignorance, illiteracy, 
social inefficiency, and general cultural retardation. It 
puts an additional burden upon the efficient members of 


—_ 
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the group in that the results of their labor must support 
the diseased and inefficient persons. It handicaps the 
economic and social advance of the group. When a 
person is injured or sick the society suffers a serious loss; 
a loss in both goods and services. It has been estimated 
that the cost in loss of earnings alone due to preventable, 
so unnecessary, sickness and death in the South amounts 
to over $300,000,000 annually. Whatever may be true 
of the individual employer of labor, the society cannot 
afford to scrap workers. 

But to take a narrow economic attitude toward Negro 
health is to remain blind to things of more importance. 
The human powers and energies of persons composing the 
population are the most.important part of the nation’s 
resources. Disease and unnecessary deaths are an eco- 
nomic and social loss but the human costs of bearing and 
rearing children and the human waste of disease and 
premature death are matters of greater concern. If 
human life is a value in and of itself, man is not to be 
regarded as a means for the production of wealth but as 
an end for which wealth is produced. 

From any point of view the condition of physical wel- 
fare of the Negro people is a matter of grave concern. 
It is fundamental to the well being of the group itself; 
it is probably the most outstanding problem that confronts 
the Negro people today. It is a determining factor in 
the general health standards of the South. It is im- 
portant from the point of view of economic and industrial 
efficiency; it bears upon the problem of education; it is 
a controlling factor in poverty and dependence; it is a 
significant factor in vice and delinquency. The health 
and vitality of the Negro people, as of any other class 
in the population, is of concern not alone to the group 
itself but to the community as a whole. Negro health is a 
national as well as a racial problem. 
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VITAL STATISTICS OF THE NEGRO PEOPLE 


Until recent decades little may be known concerning the 
health of the Negro people. In Africa, as the result of 
climatic conditions and the backward state of culture, the 
death rate was high and the life span short. But prior 
to the entrance of the white man in numbers, they appear 
to have been free from a number of diseases to which they 
are particularly susceptible in America. On the other 
hand they are relatively free in America from the effects 
of various diseases from which they suffered in Africa. 
In the case of still other diseases, they appear to suffer 
excessively in either environment. According to Ripley, 
Negroes even in the Tropics are especially subject to affec- 
tions of the lungs. ' 

In the American slave régime, the economic advantage 
of the master, as well as considerations of human kind- 
ness, led to measures for the preservation of the health 
of the slaves. They were largely rural and led an active 
outdoor life. There was an enforced regularity of habits. 
The diet was simple but generally wholesome. On the 
large plantations as well as in the better city environ- 
ments, the sanitary condition of the slave quarters was 
assured by more or less regular and systematic inspection. 
As a result of the vigorous and orderly life imposed upon 
the slaves, the mortality and morbidity rates were probably 
low. In Mobile, Alabama, for example, in the period 
1843-1846 the Negro death rate was reported as only one- 
half that of the white: 23.1 per 1,000 for the Negro and 
45.8 per 1,000 for the white. In the period 1822-1830 
the annual average Negro death rate in Charleston, South 
Carolina, was reported as 28.2 as compared with 32.7 
per 1,000 for the whites. Other similar reports are fre- 
quently quoted to show that the present condition of 
Negro health is the result of environmental conditions. 
While these early reports are probably without value— 
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the remarkable showing of the Negroes being due to in- 
complete reporting of Negro deaths—it is probably true 
that at the time of their emancipation the Negroes en- 
joyed the best health in the history of their race up to 
that time. 

The first definite figures bearing upon the question date 
from 1850. At that time the Census Bureau undertook 
to secure certain information in regard to each person who 
had died within one year preceding the date of enumera- 
tion and similar data have been secured at each subsequent 
enumeration. That the mortality data secured in this way 
are incomplete and highly inaccurate is generally obvious 
on the face of the returns, and the fact has been pointed 
out in the various reports. According to the returns of 
1850, the mortality rate appeared to be 16.4 per 1,000 
for the slave population and 13.5 per 1,000 for the free 
population. That is, the returns indicated a mortality 
rate lower than had anywhere been reached up to that 
time. Obviously there were wholesale omissions ; probably 
over one-third of the deaths for the year were not re- 
ported. In recent decades the mortality statistics of the 
registration areas furnish a partial check upon the degree 
of inaccuracy of the enumeration figures. In 1go0, for 
example, the number of deaths in the death registration 
areas was 30.2 per 1,000 of the Negro population and 
17.3 per 1,000 of the white population. But according to 
the enumeration returns the rate was 13.7 for the Negro 
population and 10.6 for the white population. Since 
there is little reason to believe that the death rate was 
higher within than without the registration areas, the 
difference between the two sets of figures may be taken as 
representing with some approximation to accuracy the 
omissions made by the enumerators. These enumeration 
data are not without value for other purposes but they 
furnish no satisfactory basis for determining rates of 


mortality. 
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The only index of mortality that comprehends the 
entire Negro population is that derived from the age 
classifications of the several census enumerations. The 
Negro population is almost exclusively native: it is very 
little disturbed by immigration or emigration. This be- 
ing true, it is possible to assume that those enumerated 
in 1920, for example, as from 10 to 19 years of age 
include all the survivors of the Negro population returned 
at the previous census as being under 10 years of age. 
Since the net immigration is negligible, whatever decrease 
appears is presumably due to mortality. 

As just indicated, the United States has no national 
system of registration of vital statistics. But certain 
states and cities have provided by state laws or municipal 
ordinances for the registration of such data. In 1880, 
Congress authorized the compilation and publication of 
birth and death statistics by the census bureau, the in- 
formation to be gotten from the states and municipalities 
providing the machinery for its collection. The first 
census report on mortality, issued for the year Igoo, 
gave statistics for ten states and the District of Columbia, 
which comprised approximately forty per cent of the 
American population. Since that beginning;the area has 
gradually expanded until in 1921, thé date of the latest 
report, 82.2 per cent of the population was included 
within the death registration area. 

But these registration areas are nearly all outside of 
the territory where the bulk of the Negroes reside. The 
extension of the area has for the most part been con- 
fined to the Northern sections of the country; only a 
limited number of the more important cities of the South 
are included; the large rural population of the South is 
almost wholly excluded. Since the Negroes are largely 
a Southern and a rural population, the mortality statistics 
for this racial element are particularly incomplete. It 
should also be borne in mind that the reporting of deaths 
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is probably less complete and less accurate for the Negro 
than for the white. 


THE NEGRO DEATH RATE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Approximately sixty per cent of the Negro people now 
live within the registration areas and it is therefore possi- 
ble to state certain health facts and tendencies with some 
accuracy. The Negro general death rate is excessively 
high. This is true of both sexes and of all age groups 
in both the rural and urban population and in all sections 
of the country. In 1921 the segment of the race living 
within the death registration states showed a mortality 
rate of 15.8 per 1,000 population, There is no reason 
to assume that the rate wasemarkedly lower i in the territory 
lying outside the registration areas. 

In general the rate of Negro mortality is higher in the 
Northern and Western than in the Southern sections of 
the country. In 1921 the rate per 1,000 Negro popula- 
tion was reported for Mississippi as 13.5 and for 
Louisiana as 13.9. In the other Southern states the rate 
reported was below that for the registration area as a 
whole. In New Jersey the rate was 19.5, in Illinois 18.1, 
in New York 17.9, and-elsewhere in the North the rate 
was comparatively “high. In some of the border states 
the rate was higher than in the states of the North: 
‘Maryland reported a rate of 19.6, Missouri 18.7 and the 
District of Columbia 18.9. These figures, however, may 
not be accepted without interpretation. Some part of the 
regional variation is the result of differences in the degree 
of accuracy in registration procedure. 

The variation from state to state is probably more a 
matter of rural and urban residence than of geographic 
location. In the North and West the Negroes are in 
major part a city population while in the South they are 
more largely rural. The Negroes have fared poorly 
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when settled in cities. Taking the figures of 1910 as 
illustrative, the general death rate among the Negroes 
was 27.1 while that of the whites was 15.6, a difference of 
11.7 points. In the part of the population living in rural 
and semi-rural conditions—the open country and villages 
and towns of less than 10,000 population—the general 
rate for the Negroes was 19.5 and that of the whites was 
13.3, a difference of 6.2 points. The urban rate exceeded 
the rural rate in both cases; by 2.3 points for the white 
and 7.6 points for the Negro population; and the Negro 
mortality thus exceeded the white by 6.2 points in the 
rural and by 11.5 points in the urban population. In the 
South the general death rate of the Negro population was 
29.3 while in the rural population, so far as included in the 
registration area, the rate was 18.3, less than two-thirds 
the urban rate. In the cities of the North and West the 
Negro mortality rate was less than in the’tities of the | 
South though the rate in the rural population was higher 
than in the rural population of the South. Urbanization 
affected both races adversely but the Negro more mark- 
edly than the white. 

The Negro death rate is higher than that of any other 
group in the population. Industrial insurance statistics 
covering about one-sixth of the Negro. people show the 
death rate to be about sixty per cent in excess of the 
white rate. In 1910 the general death rate in the registra- 
tion areas was 15.0 per 1,000 of the population. The 
corresponding rate for the Negroes was 25.7, that for 
the white was 14.6, the death rate of the foreign born 
element of the population, which was higher than that 
of any other group except of the Negro, was 17.2. In 
1921 the general death rate was 11.6 per 1,000 estimated 
population of the registration area. The corresponding 
rate for the white population was 11.2, that for the 
colored population, chiefly Negro, was 16.0. This rela- 
tively higher rate of Negro mortality is not a peculiarity 
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or a single region or of a single or few groups in the 
population; it appears to prevail in all sections of the 
country and in about the same degree in each sex. All 
through the age scale, with the exception of the high age 
groups, the proportion of deaths is greater for the Negro 
than for the white population. 

The excessive rate of mortality of the Negroes also 
appears when it is compared with the rates of different 
European countries. It is not only higher than that of 
the general population of the United States but also higher 
than that of most European countries. In the accompany- 
ing tabulation comparative figures are given for 1910 
and 1920. 


DreatH Rates oF SELECTED COUNTRIES: I910 AND 1920 


Country I9IO 1920 

Neweealan de rresctes et mae och 9.7 10.2 
PNNISEOANIO IE Medico Teas avertnnle thie cia Saat 10.4 10.5 
INerhetlandSeesr.ia emi ay me eee che co: 13.6 12.0 
Derntniables tracts: ceca Shere ate aes 12.9 12.2 
olan an dmeViidl lessees sc torsion sate aes 13.5 12.4 
United States, Reg. Area, White Popu- 

JEN BLOT RS Al Ra Se eee Oe orice Ri aa 14.6 12.6 
United- States, Reg: Areas oi... cc ens: 15.0 Poot 
SH KU PAS Ba Se ee Sear ac(O OcR ee es 14.0 13.3 
1BXS Galshn es — Ae Space eee tate GAN Nee eae ee P ee 15:2 13.5 
SEO tan ris.aiers Sigs «evens. «gue cle «ee ee 15.3 14.0 
Switzerlandans tee om tevesee cerrcild wee sake 15.1 14.4 
relandiiyeeeatcc i, ape Mate mache Seale lesetacs 17.1 14.8 
GEMNADYeeies Sere HO ee Sala nlvis te oe > cists. sie 16.2 15.1 
ESTE AITO ea crt cers tohetisllenete teams esters ark eres 16.5 15.9 
PNR trader aso eae a so ee eh lets Savetere: Se HERG) 17.1 (1919) 
EDI ATICE RP fe estos ated nit alee Gee abe: cos dara 40s ois 17.8 ke) 
United States, Reg. Area, Negro Popu- 

LTO Metre ialerchr. hse Moris seems eae 25.5 17.7 
LEAN?” Ads She OE CHIE C=O eS Cana 19.9 19.0 (1919) 
PRIS ULAR citer tila exe eis Sh ersinteierers oes. 21.3 20.3 (1919) 
NRAUP RED rN Peres Sted aie slo belevaial aushee ee diam 20.9 22.8 (1919) 
PE ALG = gece cai er a See Ee Deer ce ner 23.3 23:2 
EVO ee eae Cy S5 slaycrsta bie sia lavas 27.3 20.6 
COAT Bee ad 3 cea Ree a eR Cea Fa Sick 30.8 


In spite of the high death rates, the present state of 
Negro health shows marked improvement from earlier 
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decades and the present rate compares more favorably 
than at any previous time with that of other populations. 
The mortality rates of both races are decreasing ; in recent 
years the downward trend of the Negro rate has been 
abrupt. From 1910 to 1920 the decline in the registration 
area was 22.7 per cent for the white and 33.8 per cent 
for the Negroes. From 1911 to 1922 the death rate of 
the Negro policy holders of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, approximately one-sixth of the Negro 
people, declined 22 per cent. 

In 1900 the general death rate of the Negro population 
of the registration areas was 29.4 per 1,000 population. 
In 1910 this had dropped to 25.5, a decrease of 3.9 per 
1,000 population in the ten year period. These figures 
may~not be taken as an accurate index of health im- 
provement since the registration areas of the two periods 
are not identical, the figures for 1910 representing a larger 
proportion of the Negro population. The improvement 
during the decade may have been greater or less than 
the improvement indicated by the decline for the registra- 
tion areas. Also, the rate each year represents a popu- 
lation that was largely urban so probably exceeds the 
true rate for the Negro population as a whole. The trend 
during the past decade is shown. in comiparison with that 
of the white and of the general population in the table on 
page 173. 

The present death rate of the Negro people appears to 
be about that of the whites a generation or less ago. In 
1900 the white death rate was 17.1; in 1921 the Negro 
rate was 16.0. In 1910 the Negro rate, 24.2, compared 
favorably with Austria, 21.3; Spain, 23.3; Hungary, 
23.6; and Rumania, 24.8. It was below the rate charac- 
teristic of the Netherlands until about 1870; the rate 
of France and Germany was as high or higher than the 
1910 Negro rate until the eighties of the last century; 
the rate of Italy and Austria did not fall below the 25 
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DeatH RATE FROM ALL CAUSES PER 1,000 EsTIMATED POPULATION OF 
THE REGISTRATION AREA 


Year Total White Colored 
TORO; erm n ers asin ee ctonctek. 15.0 14.6 24.1 
DOLE Maa tieletcbiews <tieewleel 14.2 13.8 23.4 
POD2 a stctarciste sti sto et raeerare 13.9 13.5 22.6 
UGUGT cede ekercaceemmieee ahtas ve 14.1 167 21.7 
MOEA Shor ois ciece, b aibione spore oats 13.6 13.2 21,7 
TOUS A ddles sieve ees Otue tere 13.6 13.1 22.0 
TOU OSerastoarers aiaraliorctarateia 14.0 13.6 19.8 
LOU ate cre tetventhiciaven reise 14.3 13.7 21.4 
BOT Gatrecteteccne topes orotauatateaters 18.1 17.4 26.0 
TOL See too es celts 12.9 12.4 18.0 
TOQ2O Me sptow whet, s ssi Oe Sows Er 12.6 18.0 


mark until about the beginning of the present century. 
In a number of countries of European civilization the 
death rate in 1910 was*above the Negro rate in 1920. 

In many cities of the United States maintaining effi- 
-cient health departments the Negro death rate is lower 
than that of the white population a quarter of a century 
ago. In 1890 the white death rate of Philadelphia was 
22.3, that of Boston was 24.6, that of Brooklyn was 25.4, 
and that of New York was 28.5. In 1890 the Negro 
death rate of New York City was 35.5. Twenty years 
later the Negro rate had fallen to 25.0 per 1,000, and to 
17.9 in 1921. “In Mobile, Alabama, the Negro death rate 
declined from 31.1 per 1,000 in I9II to 20.2 per 1,000 
in 1920. The present rate is thus close to the white 
rate a decade earlier: the white rate was 24 per 1,000 
in 1908 and 18.3 per 1,000 in IQII. 

The changing rate of Negro mortality appears in the 
increasing life span of the group. The figures of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in some ways the 
best index of Negro health conditions, show the life ex- 
pectancy of the male Negro in 1911-1912 to have been 
41.32 years; in 1922-1923 the life expectancy had in- 
creased to 46.74 years, a change during the period of five 
and one-half years or 13.1 per cent. In the same period 
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of years the life expectancy of the Negro women in- 
creased from 41.30 to 46.07 years, an increase of over 
four and one-half years. 

The very material reduction in the death rate in various 
countries in recent decades from an annual average which 
far exceeded the present Negro rate justifies the belief. 
that the Negro rate may be similarly reduced. The recent 
behavior of the Negro rate also gives reason to anticipate 
farther decline. A number of factors are operating favor- 
ably on the life and health conditions of the race. There 
has been a considerable development of public health ac- 
tivities in Southern sections of the country and in this 
development the Negroes have shared both directly and 
indirectly. The economic status of many Negro groups 
has improved with a consequent improvement in living 
conditions. Migration has operated to the same end, 
directly by giving large numbers advantage Of the higher 
wages and the more advanced social, health, educational 
conditions in the North and indirectly by its temporary 
effect on the wage and labor conditions in the South and 
in stimulating efforts to improve the educational, sani- 
tary, and general living conditions of the Negroes. 

It is, however, easy to over-emphasize.the significance 
of certain figures. The very rapid decline.in the Negro 
death rate in Chicago, Philadelphia, New York City, and 
other Northern cities in the registration area has fre- 
quently been cited as disproving the general idea that the 
Negro people cannot survive in industrial competition in 
the colder regions. The decline is no doubt due in some 
part, perhaps in major part, to improvement in the eco- 
nomic status of the Negroes and to intensive health ac- 
tivities. But it is also well to remember that the very 
remarkable migration of Negroes in the past decade 
brought into these Northern cities a large number of 
young, active, and relatively healthy Negroes and that the 
effort of this selective migration is reflected in the down- 
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ward trend of the Negro death rate in these cities. The 
gains in health, while they have been marked and im- 
portant, have probably been less spectacular than the non- 
critical reading of the figures has led many persons to 
believe. 


THE INFANT MORTALITY RATE AMONG AMERICAN 
NEGROES 


The death rate of infants and young children is a very 
large item in explanation of the excessive Negro death 
rate. Whether measured by absolute or relative stand- 
ards the rate is high. In 1910 the number of deaths of 
male Negro children under one year of age for each 
1,000 male Negro infants.in the population was 280.3; 
the corresponding figures for the female infants was 243.2. 
At the present time infant mortality accounts for from 
ten to fifteen per cent of all Negro babies before the close 
of the first year of life. 

The rate varies somewhat with different sections of the 
country being in general higher in the South than in the 
North. The rate also appears to be lower for the urban 
than for the rural parts of the population though very little 
dependable information is available for most of the rural 
Negro population. Infant mortality seems to improve as 
the Negroes migrate to cities of the North and West 
where prenatal and obstetrical work is better organized 
and open to Negroes. Everywhere the Negroes suffer 
excessively as compared with the whites. In 1910 the rate 
for the registration area was over twice that of the white 
—261.9 to 129.7. 

In spite of the very high rate prevailing in most places 
at the present time, it is a marked improvement over that 
of earlier years. In 1900 the infant Negro death rate 
was reported as 344.5 for each 1,000 of the Negro popu- 
lation under one year of age; the rate for male infants 
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being 380, that for female infants 309.7. During the 
following decade there was remarkable improvement. 
The decline was greater for the Negro than for the white 
infants though at the end of the decade it was still greatly 
in excess of the white rate. In 1910 the deaths per 
1,000 population under one year of age were 129.7 for 
the whites and 261.9 for the Negroes. In the earlier dec- 
ades the rates were even higher. In 1890 the figures 
show an infant mortality of 430.2 for New Orleans, 
461.7 for Charleston, and 529.8 for Richmond. The 
corresponding rates for the white babies were 269.4 for 
New Orleans, 200.4 for Charleston, and 186.9 for Rich- 
mond. The white infant mortality in 1890 was thus far 
above the present Negro rate in many places. 

The causes of the high infant rate for Negroes are in 
general the same as those which account for a high infant 
rate in all groups. The respiratory diseases as*pulmonary 
tuberculosis and pneumonia play a large role and whoop- 
ing cough appears to be particularly dangerous to Negro 
infants. But the infant mortality is high in every group 
that lives under social and economic conditions similar to 
those of the Negro population. Poverty is the greatest 
enemy of pate most infant deaths gccur in families 
where the father’s wage is low, whére* the mother goes 
out to work, where poverty compels the group to live in 
alley houses or rear tenements. The cause is, of course, 
the ignorance of child care which goes with poverty 
rather than the poverty itself; mortality and morbidity 
rates may be greatly reduced without great change in 
wages or housing conditions. 

Rickets, which is so nearly universal among Negro 
infants, illustrates how poverty combined with ignorance 
affects the health conditions. It is generally estimated 
that 75 per cent of all children suffer from this disease 
during the first two years of life. The Negro rate is 
higher than the white; it is estimated that fully 90 per 
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cent of Negro children in New York City suffer from 
the disease in infancy. It is probable that the Negro 
child in the Northern cities is peculiarly susceptible to 
rickets. But the chief cause lies in the poor environment 
of the child—the improper diet and the absence of sun- 
light. Rickets, even when not extreme, permanently 
affects the bone structure causing flat foot, chest deform- 
ities, and other defects. As a result the person goes 
through life less able to resist disease and particularly 
prone to such respiratory troubles as pneumonia and 
pulmonary tuberculosis. It is possible that there is some 
direct causal relation between this childhood disease and 
the respiratory diseases from which the young Negroes 
suffer so excessively. The marked decline in recent dec- 
ades of the Negro general death rate discussed above 
has been due in large part to the wider economic oppor- 
tunities of the Negro with a consequent improvement 
in housing and living conditions, and to more drastic 
public health measures bringing tuberculosis and other 
diseases somewhat under control. The decline has been 
due chiefly to the reduction in the mortality of children 
under fifteen years, the period at which the proportion 
of Negro deaths is highest in’comparison with the white. 

The experience of New York City indicates what may 
be done by community effort to lessen the destruction of 
Negro child life. In 1915 an investigation was made of 
Negro infant mortality in New York City. In one sec- 
tion of the city where incomes were smallest and where 
the percentage of lodgers was largest and over-crowding, 
in consequence greatest, and where the largest percentage 
of mothers was employed, the infant mortality was 314 
per 1,000. The Negro rate for the entire city was 
202 per 1,000 and that for the whites was 96 per 1,000. 
As a result of the investigation a health improvement 
campaign was organized and participated in by the Health 
Department, the schools, and various social welfare and 
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DEATHS FROM SPECIFIED CAUSES: IQIO 


Per 1,000 Deaths Per 100,000 


from All Causes Population from 


Causes of Death Specified Causes 


Negro White | Negro W hite 


ATI CAUSES oa viate eicielel olds elec 1,000 1,000 2,546 1,457 
Meuberculosisuucen aise orsete.- 182 102 463 148 
IPAM os de ennnns ond 117 08 298 142 
Organic diseases of the heart 83 05 212 139 
Nephritis, Bright’s disease... wil 66 182 06 
Violent deaths, except suicide se 61 132 88 
Congenital debility and mal- 

LOUMALIONS tenia ote sie meres 43 5I 110 74 
Diarrhea and enteritis (under 

Ais EGE) | ARE See Sco 56 68 144 99 
Cerebral hemorrhage and 

Gi aerhihes Mee aeteadeadbadso 34 52 88 76 
GCANCer a isles = ss eens ence: 22 53 57 77 
Play ioi dmerterctas ccs ceioreistettriae 16 16 —41 23 
Bronchitis "2 s.<auls< seistsjer-iier 16 16 41 23 
Puerperal fever and affec- 

TONS. oss. s eee eececevvece Ta 10 27 15 
Whooping cough -©..7...... 12 7 30 II 
Linea We” Aeobocn Sacotos ofec 10 10 26 14 
Whenitnoitichn, crtstteaiscatie elas 7 10 19 14 
Malaria y wm esccccrataere neers 8 I 21 I 
Hernia, intestinal obstruction 6 8 Bee 16 12 
Cirrhosis of the liver....... 5 to 14 14 
Diphtheria and croup....... 5 15 12 22 
WIGS aie he Scions Sasa serene 4 8 9 12 
PNPDCNCICIUIS sauce sense cele 5 8 12 II 
FD eUMALISII es /).sf See Petre 4 5 II i 
IDIMDELES Ue ous tccettate sete isontee 3 10 Gi 15 
Sito aeneEeee satel sslelerevertin tte 3 II 8 16 
EMAVSUTICIAS' sissy siete tis ttre teeeete 2 3 4 5 
SCHMcURICVEL \. ant citsecnte I 8 4 12 
All other and unknown causes} 218 198 556 289 


other agencies. In two years the Negro infant mortality 
of the city fell from 202 per 1,000 to 173 per 1,000, a 
decline of 29 points. By 1919 the rate had fallen to 151 
per 1,000. In the following year the Negro infant mortal- 
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ity in the district which in 1915 had a rate of 314 per 
1,000 was lower than the white rate in the same district. 


NEGRO MORTALITY BY THE CAUSE OF DEATH 


The death rate of the Negro people when examined 
from the viewpoint of the cause of death seems to show 
some peculiar health problems. Some diseases appear to 
be common to both racial elements in about the same 
degree. In the case of typhoid fever and malaria the 
Negroes appear to be less susceptible than the whites and 
the similar thing is true in regard to measles, smallpox, 
and certain other diseases. The cancer rate relatively is 
very low. They show fewer cases of psychopathic states 
than are found among the whites. But in the case of other 
diseases they have a decidedly higher mortality rate. 
They suffer excessively from diseases of the lungs, and 
pleura and of the digestive tract. Heart disease, Bright’s 
disease, and other chronic diseases cause relatively many 
more deaths among colored than among white persons 
of the same economic classes. The table on page 178 
shows the number of deaths in each 1,000 due to specific 
diseases for the two racial classes and the deaths from 
each disease per one hundred thousand population. 

The death rate by classes of diseases in 1921 shows 
characteristic differences between the racial groups. The 
figures for the more important classes appear in the 
tabulation on page 180. 

It is evident from these data that tuberculosis is a chief 
cause of death in the Negro population. In Ig10 one- 
fifth of the Negro deaths were from this cause. The 
rate has since fallen but it is still a scourge especially 
among young Negroes. The rate varies a good deal in 
different sections of the country. In 1921 the rate in 
Pennsylvania was 83.3 for the white and 333.0 for the 
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DeatH RATE PER 100,000 PoPpULATION IN THE REGISTRATION 


AREA: 1921 

Cause of Death White Negro 
Epidemic, endemic and infectious diseases... 163.7 308.0 
Maberculosisw seca nwee et eee cence runs: 85.3 230.0 
General diseases not included above......... 131.0 096.3, 
Cancer and other malignant tumors......... 89.4 49.7 

Diseases of the nervous system and of the 
OTgatlsmoLsspeciall ssenSeae jen aeterettase nee 122.3 126.0 
Diseases of the circulatory system........... 182.0 181.6 
Diseases of the respiratory system.......... 102.8 150.3 
Diseases of the digestive system............ 110.4 140.2 

Nonvenereal diseases of the genito-urinary 
Sy Stem and watlnexaly ee. eels secrseideeie ets aie 96.4 136.8 
Them piterpetals statec ntsc. starrer cree ierstcrener sere 15.5 30.3 
Mal tormations o-. con. cseem aoe ere eer 16.1 9.2 
Barly? intancy, on. en sccm on eee 66.7 85.9 
dG. age Fe ks chic cde es tee is Bred 25.9 

External causes (suicide, homicide, accidental 
or undefined), “S530... ce eee cone 87.2 105.5 
Hl-defined diseases wo. yar caste ca we sero 9.5. 86.9 


colored population ; in New York it was 97.7 for the white 
and 321.7 for the colored; in Virginia the rate was 86.1 
for the white and 246.0 for the colored; in North Caro- 
lina it was 69.3 for the white and 187.4 for the colored, 
and in Florida the rate for the white.62.4 and for the 
colored 162.5. The rate also varies*ffom urban to rural 
environment and type of life. The following figures 
indicate that it is preéminently an urban and a Negro 
disease. 


DratH RATE PER 100,000 PopuLaTioN IN UNITED STATES? I917 


Urban Rural 
State oo SF 

W hite Negro White Negro 
Tentuckyarem tees sci sss 168.9 526.5 164.7 462.4 
Maryland ............ 225.5 506.2 178.4 322.9 
North Carolina Brebais.<:< 27.2 402.1 128.1 218.0 
Southe Carolina... 139.2 384.7 63.3 195.3 
HRENNESSCe mena e everest sts\. 148.6 413.5 157.1 374.2 


Virginia sychetalislayelexegsiedes 128.4 328.3 106.3 302.3 
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In New York City the tubercular death rate is approxi- 
mately three times that for the whites. 


ComparaTivE Necro AND Waite Morratity From TUuBERCULOStS IN 
New York: IQI0-1921 


Death Rate 
Year 
Negro White 
MOLTO Is latare clerepuivietetereeiernes ss 617 202 
CPR lis, staves. overerare sty oterauevs vist slere, Sieve 638 201 
POLO Manas clad alal Craverersin ictal eee 609 192 
EGUSCREE Wer seciie eco ae ce atin 542 1gI 
TGT A eerato ey cicbavs wile. byelggeae Neuse so sists 546 192 
TQI5. cee ee cece e cence eeeceeeee 486 189 
LOMO ary rete Sete cites lense ee 440 175 
ROU Prcte dike stetovevele's, siete tenner cee 424 182 
TOUS wets cath sree evaeeticelas gh ds 449 177 
OU eters sisRtelore 6 iaiece sesielore. cam 47I 144 
BIZ sea hie ere cree cleie nee: cnliehgieue 384 119 
EQ AUi heen cl ciciasciciets Sees «ok 299 97 


The venereal diseases are very widespread in the race 
and are an important factor in the sickness and death rate. 
Until recently the race has been relatively free from 
syphilis and the disease is in consequence very severe. 
It appears to be spreading very rapidly, the death rate 
among Negroes from diseases of syphilitic origin being 
approximately double the rate ten years ago. The present 
rate is apparently over five times that of the whites. 

Maternal mortality is very high particularly among 
young Negro mothers, the rate being double that among 
the white. 

Cancer appears to be only about one-half as frequent 
among the Negroes, but has recently shown a decided 
increase. 


THE IMMUNITY AND SUSCEPTIBILITY OF THE NEGROES TO 
DISEASES 


When attention is turned from the fact of a high Negro 
mortality to the cause of the prevailing condition the 
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question at once arises as to the extent to which the 
observed conditions are explainable in racial and to what 
extent in environmental terms. Is the high death rate 
indicative of a lesser degree of vitality and disease re- 
sistance in this element of the population or is it simply 
an expression of the lower economic status and the poorer 
living conditions? 

General opinion is doubtless to the effect that the Negro 
people are constitutionally weak and that the race is 
peculiarly prone to disease. This being the case the high 
death rate cannot be brought under complete control and 
probably cannot be materially reduced, the weakness bear- 
ing no essential relation to the environment over which 
human agencies can exercise control. This position ap- 
pears to be, for the most part a naive inference drawn 
directly from the fact of the high death rat@ itself. Even 
when more labored it is perhaps not more valuable; the 
nature of the data upon which any statistical argument 
in the last analysis rests has been indicated. Many other 
persons of opposite opinion assert or assume that racial 
differences are negligible and that the difference in 
mortality rates is virtually a measure. of environmental 
difference. * 

There is even evidence for the position that the Negroes 
under equally favorable environmental conditions would 
show a lower rate of mortality than the whites. 

The physical examination of the Negro and white re- 
cruits incident to the army draft seemed to show the 
Negro to be constitutionally the better physiological ma- 
chine. A larger percentage of Negro than of white men 
drafted were accepted for service and, after registration 
there was a larger percentage of Negroes than of the 
whites admitted to full military duty. It is possible, 
indeed probable, that there was some injustice in the 
draft boards: Negroes were accepted on less careful 
examination than was given the whites. But the fact 
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that a smaller percentage was rejected after induction 
indicates that the amount of injustice was probably not 
great. The army experience also seemed to show that 
the Negroes had a somewhat more stable nervous system 
than the white men. They showed fewer cases of psy- 
chopathic states and those found appeared in most cases 
to be the result of venereal disease infection. 

A dogmatic position is scarcely justified in the present 
state of knowledge on the subject. The biological and 
environmental factors do not operate separately and may 
not be segregated by statistical methods. The problem 
has not been at all adequately rege on the qualita- 
tive side. 

THE BIOLOGICAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS IN- 

VOLVED IN EXPLANATION OF THE NEGRO MORTALITY 

RATE 


The Negro people are marked by a high resistance to 
particular local diseases and by a high susceptibility to 
others. The relatively great differences in mortality that 
have prevailed between the races in the American environ- 
ment have in genieral been'the result of particular diseases. 
This difference is to be expected. 

The American Negroes are the descendants of a tropical 
race and it is not to be expected that they would be so 
constituted as to withstand the attack of diseases peculiar 
to a temperate climate. A high immunity to a certain 
disease is the result of racial experience, natural forces 
having operated through a selective mortality to eliminate 
the susceptible. In the case of certain diseases the Negroes 
have been free for generations or even for their entire 
racial history, and, as a consequence, have never acquired 
or have not maintained an immunity. <A similar state- 
ment would hold for any racial group. All peoples appear 
to experience difficulty in becoming acclimated to environ- 
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ments radically different from those to which their race is 
adjusted. The white race appears not to have learned to 
live in the tropics. It is to be expected that the Negro 
would have some difficulty in meeting the health require- 
ments of a temperate zone. 

The high resistance that the Negroes show to certain 
other diseases is subject to a similar explanation. As a 
result of a biological adaption to a peculiar environment 
they have, like other biologically acclimated races, de- 
veloped an innate character fitting them to cope with the 
rigors of that environment. The high resistance to certain 
diseases may very well be the selective result of an age- 
long struggle with the micro-organisms of the tropics, just 
as the skin color may be an environmental adaptation, a 
racial uniform, protecting the organism against the in- 
jurious actinic rays of the tropic sun, and=as the high 
degree of fertility which seems to characterize the race 
may represent a character acquired by selection operating 
in the interest of racial survival-in a difficult environ- 
mental situation. 

But the fact of a difference between races in the degree 
of immunity to specific diseases may J be the present ex- 
pression of unlike historic experience, ‘and racial in the 
popular sense only. It need not be an expression of a 
peculiar germinal constitution due to mutational change; 
it may be merely a difference in the percentages of indi- 
viduals in the two groups that enjoy an immunity. A 
high death rate of the North Europeans in the tropics 
is not, of itself, proof of the biological weakness of the 
white race. The susceptibility to tropical diseases may 
be due to the historic fact that the white groups have 
had little racial experience with the racial diseases pecu- 
liar to these regions and have not acquired an immunity 
to them. This lack of experience is an historical and 
not a racial or biological fact. As a result of it their 
death rate in the tropics may be far in excess of that of 
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the native peoples. But there is apparently no reason to 
believe that it would be impossible for them ever to be- 
come acclimated to a tropical environment and develop 
an immunity to tropical diseases. Acclimatization through 
historic experience does not mean that hereditary traits are 
modified ; it means that the percentage of individuals hav- 
ing certain traits is increased. The same type of statement 
holds true for the Negroes in a temperate climate and 
exposed to diseases foreign to their racial experience. 
In either case, if the race be given a little time, a few 
generations, an immunity will be established, or reéstab- 
lished, and susceptibility to attacks of the disease will fall 
to the level characteristic of acclimated groups. 

To make a case for the position that different degrees 
of immunity or susceptibility to disease are racial, that is, 
biological, it would be necessary to show, not only that 
under equally favorable external conditions the individuals 
of one race contract the disease more readily or suffer 
more severely from the effects of infection than do indi- 
viduals of another, or die in a larger percentage of cases 
from its attack, but also that the members of the group 
always contract the disease on exposure, or always suffer 
excessively from its attacks, or always succumb from the 
effects of its attacks, and that the germinal constitution 
of the race is such that it lacks the capacity to build 
up an immunity through the selective effects of long ex- 
posure to the disease. If there were no possibility of the 
race acquiring an immunity through the selective effects 
of long exposure, because of racially peculiar innate char- 
acteristics, the fact would be properly racial and the only 
hope for the race would lie in its complete and perman- 
ent isolation from infection or in the disappearance of the 
disease through evolutionary changes in the infecting 
micro-organism which would destroy or materially modify 
the virulence of the disease. But if there are individual 
differences in the susceptibility to infection or in the seri- 
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ousness of the attacks, or in the liability to death from its 
attacks, there exists in the racial constitution the power 
to acquire a more and more complete immunity through 
a more extended process of selection, and the difference 
between this group and groups that have acquired relative 
immunity is that the one group has already passed through 
a selective process that the other is now undergoing. The 
difference is thus not one of unalterable racial nature; it 
is a statistical difference due to historic experience. One 
group has had more experience with the disease than has 
the other and consequently, at the present racial moment, 
there is less destruction in the one group than there is in 
the other. It is thus clear that race as such has nothing 
to do with the theoretical situation. Any two groups of 
exactly the same biological characteristics and racial an- 
cestry would show similar relative differences in immunity 
to specific diseases if one had through a series of gen- 
erations been exposed to its selective effects and the other 
isolated from the ravages of its attacks. 

This, of course, is not to deny that there may be 
differences in disease susceptibility or immunity that are 
more accurately designated as racial. “The Negroes may 
lack as a mark of their racial separateness, characteris- 
tics that other racial stocks possess and may not be able 
to acquire them by similar racial experience but may 
acquire them only through the biological process of racial 
fusion. The Negro is possessed of a thick, tough, active, 
and highly pigmented skin. This valuable body covering 
seems to account for his relative immunity to certain dis- 
eases communicated through the bites or stings of insects, 
either because of the mechanical protection it affords or 
because of the chemical effects of its profuse secretions 
on the micro-organisms responsible for the diseases. If 
this racial uniform is the result of biological mutation, not 
the product of environmental adaptation, and hence not 
to be acquired by other racial groups except through the 
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biological process of racial fusion, the disease immunity 
consequent upon its possession is truly racial. But if 
the same covering may be acquired by any racial stock 
exposed to the selective effects of a tropical habitat, the 
immunity it gives must be classed as an environmental 
adaptation rather than:as a mutation. The bodily frame- 
work of the Negroes is characterized by a peculiarly 
narrow chest which may or may not account in part or in 
whole for their high tubercular mortality rate. If this_ 
or other character peculiar to the Negroes is the explana- 
tion of the high mortality resulting from tubercular infec- 
tion, and if this lung capacity may be increased only by 
the Negroes ceasing to be Negroes through biological 
mutation or fusion with éther racial types and selective 
processes operating to the establishment of a new type 
not characterized by the bodily structure in question, the 
susceptibility to diseases of the lungs and pleura may be 
rightly classified as racial. But if this or other peculiar- 
ity is the result of previous conditions of racial life and 
may undergo change in a changed environment, or if the 
Negroes may develop, through a period of exposure to the 
disease, an immunity to infection as other races appear 
to have done, their present high mortality rate from this 
cause is an accident of their historic experience, so far as 
it is not the expression of the immediate sanitary and 
nutritional situation. 

The various factors involved in the question of relative 
racial health appear most clearly perhaps in the case of 
cancer. This disease appears not to be contagious so the 
question of an acquired immunity does not arise. The 
disease is not curable so a differential treatment is not an 
item of importance in the death rate. So any racial 
differences should appear with clearness and certainty. 
It is frequently alleged that the white race is peculiarly 
prone to the disease. In the United States the death rate 
for the whites is 77 per hundred thousand, that for the 
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Negroes is 56. It would thus appear that the white race 
is more susceptible than the Negro race. But when the 
cancer rate is studied from the point of view of the dis- 
tribution of the disease it is found to fall rapidly from the 
North to the South. This would indicate that there is a 
relation between the disease and latitude. If a compari- 
son be made by occupations it is found that cancer is 
of greater relative frequency in some than in others. 
Poverty is another factor of very great importance as may 
be illustrated by the comparative rates of Austria and 
Hungary. There is no difference in race and no essential 
difference in climatic conditions, yet the Austrian rate 
is approximately twice the sate for Hungary. But there 
is a great difference in cultural development: Austria is 
superior to Hungary in wealth, education, and the degree 
of medical development. This has a two-fold effect on 
the cancer death rate. In the more backward country a 
larger percentage of persons die without adequate medical 
attention and without having the cause of their death 
properly diagnosed. Also, the poorer country has a higher 
general death rate and a higher rate of infant mortality 
and consequently there are fewer persOns to die of cancer 
and other diseases of old age. “It would appear then that 
the higher cancer death rate of Austria is a function of 
the older population; civilization tends to raise the cancer 
rate by increasing the age of the population. A similar 
thing appears in the case of the Negroes: the rate in 
South Africa‘is given as 14, that for the Negroes in the 
United States as 56. In the United States the rate in- 
creases for Negroes and the whites remain parallel, each 
rising as we go from the South toward the North. The 
Negro rate remains lower in all cases. The explanation 
appears to be not that he is immune to the disease in any 
greater degree than the white man, but that he is poorer 
and so has poorer health, less medical care, inferior 
diagnosis, lives in lower latitudes, and in rural regions, 
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It is such facts as these that appear to account for the 
racial differences in the cancer mortality rates. If they do 
not account for it in its entirety, they do show that the 
cause is overwhelmingly environmental. It appears to be 
highly doubtful if the racial heredity enters at all as a 
causal factor. 

In the case of other diseases which are more directly 
and obviously influenced by environmental conditions it 
is still more hazardous to assert that racial heredity plays 
any considerable part in the comparative death rates. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF NEGRO HEALTH CONDITIONS 


While some part of the excessive mortality among the 
Negro population may be the result of inherent constitu- 
tional weakness of the race and so not subject to control, 
this does not provide a complete and adequate explana- 
tion of the health situation. Nor does the recognition of 
certain constitutional weaknesses of the Negro people give 
reason for assuming that the differences in the mortality 
rates are natural differences in the sense that they would 
persist should the social and economic conditions of the 
racial group improve. The probability is always that any 
differential mortality is explainable in environmental terms 
unless the determining influence of the natural and racial 
factor is demonstrated. In the present case the only 
reasonable and practical point of view is that the environ- 
ment is the domiriating factor and in the absence of proof 
to the contrary it is necessary to assume that the racial 
differences in mortality would largely disappear with 
improvement in social, economic, and hygienic conditions. 

The poverty of the Negroes with all of its attendant 
circumstances appears to be the major factor in the health 
situation. The Negroes are typically unskilled laborers. 
This type of work frequently involves exposure and over- 
exertion which increases the sickness, disability and death 
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rates. Poverty makes it very generally necessary that 
the mothers work away from home with results disastrous 
to the proper care and feeding of children. In sickness, 
medical attention is the exception rather than the rule. 
Hospitals are few, over-crowded, and beyond the financial 
means of any save the exceptional family. 

The Negroes normally live under the most miserable 
health conditions that the community tolerates. In nearly 
every case the Negro sections are the meaner and. less 
desirable parts of the city. In part they are driven to 
these sections by restrictions upon their place of residence, 
and in part they are attracted to them by the relative ‘ 
cheapness of rent and real estate. But whether the cause 
be poverty or prejudice, the neighborhoods in which they 
chiefly live are the least sanitary which the cities afford. 
In the rural regions the conditions are often not superior 
to those of the towns. The Negroes are ignorant and 
careless so there is an improper disposal of waste material 
and the soil and water supply are frequently polluted. 

Some part of the high death rate must certainly be laid 
to the general ignorance of the Negroes. They are com- 
monly uninformed concerning even the’ ‘simplest rules of 
health, and heedless of sanitation and personal hygiene. 
In the rural regions there is no school inspection and epi- 
demic and contagious diseases spread, and the spread is 
facilitated by the highly social disposition of the Negroes. 
There is little knowledge of child care and children per- 
haps generally receive improperly prepared and unwhole- 
some food. The general absence of well-cooked food 
throughout the South is particularly true of the Negroes: 
they live in innumerable cases on scraps. 

The social and sanitary conditions resulting from the 
poverty and ignorance of the mass of the Negro people is 
an element in explanation of the high death rate. The 
unvarying relation which obtains between the diseases 
that kill the most Negroes and the conditions under which 
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they must live has led many students of Negro health to 
the conclusion that the social and environmental conditions 
are chiefly responsible for their bad health record. 

Organized efforts to improve the living conditions, and 
so the health standard of the population, have been slow 
to reach the mass of Negroes. As in most other things, 
they have been among the last groups to receive the bene- 
fits of the public health movement. Until recently few 
organizations have been interested in the health of the 
race: the first conscious definite efforts extend back 
little more than a decade. But the success that has 
attended these initial efforts has been most encourag- 
ing and enough has been accomplished to justify the 
conviction of workers that farther improvement is possible. 

In 1914, Booker T, Washington initiated a health edu- 
cation ‘movement through the Negro Business League. “ 
In this movement the National Urban League presently 
joined and in later years various other health and social 
organizations have cooperated. At present a very large 
number of organizations are carrying on an active health 
propaganda among the Negroes in the effort to spread ele- 
mentary information in regard to personal cleanliness and 
sanitary surroundings in their relation to the control of 
disease. There is also an increasing amount of medical 
and sanitary work being done and this operates directly 
to health improvement. 

The recent migratory movement of the Negroes has 
reacted and will perhaps continue to react favorably on the 
health conditions. The higher wage and the better oppor- 
tunity to advance has been reflected in a lower infant and 
general mortality rate. It has also brought many indi- 
viduals and families into a more sanitary environment and 
within the reach of medical and hospital care. The move- » 
ment also promises to improve the wage scale as well as 
the living conditions and educational facilities of the 
South and so to lower the sickness and death rates. 
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There is a rather rapid extension of general education 
throughout the Southern sections of the country. Poor 
community health is in large part the direct result of 
community ignorance. As education spreads there is a 
growing recognition on the part of both races of the 
value of public health, The Negroes are coming to 
realize the need and are making efforts to increase their 
health standards. And the white leaders are realizing the 
interdependence of the races, that there is no way to 
protect the educated and the white and at the same time 
to neglect the ignorant and the black. The health question 
is national, not racial. Any effort to divide the problem 
and make Negro health a separate issue is more and more 
recognized as an unworkable program. Good community 
health is purchasable but the daily touch ofthe races is 
such that any effective white program cannot ignore the 
Negro. 

There are, however, certain obstacles to be overcome 
before health conditions can greatly improve. The masses 
of the Negroes, particularly the rural Negroes, are densely 
ignorant and with ignorance. go various superstitions. 
The poverty of the group stands in. the way of health; 
unable to aiford medical and hospital service, they depend 
upon druggists and patent medicines. It is reported that 
four out of each five Negro deaths in Savannah, Georgia 
in 1908 were not attended by a physician. The health 
facilities are wholly inadequate. At present there is one 
Negro physician for each 1,700 of the Negro population 
and about one-half that number of trained nurses. Of 
the 119 hospitals and sanitariums for Negroes in 1920 
perhaps half a dozen were adequately manned and 
equipped. The poverty-stricken nature of community 
life in the South makes the spread of health information 
difficult. Tenant houses are widely scattered, villages are 
few, communication is poor, the population shifting, and 
the scattered and poorly equipped schools and churches 
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are the only rural institutions. There is a lack of organ- 
ization for spreading health information. The churches 
and schools are the only starting points. But the preach- 
ers are typically ignorant and generally indifferent except 
to the extent that cooperation brings personal glory, and 
the teachers are generally untrained. 

There is a very general indifference to Negro health. 
In some part this is an outcome of the general belief 
that poor health of the Negro is the result of constitutional 
weakness of the race. 

There is, however, consciously or unconsciously a 
sinister aspect of much of the white indifference to im- 
proving Negro health or lowering the Negro death rate. 
The fectindity of the Negro people is very great. In 
spite of the high death rate their increase has been approxi- 
mately as rapid as the natural increase of the whites. 
There is a possibility that the natural increase of the race 
would very greatly exceed that of the whites should the 
forces that have operated to retard it be brought under 
control. An effective health program that would jeopard- 
ize white control of large sections of the country by allow- 
ing a disproportionate increase of the Negroes will meet 
indifference or opposition from many whites to the extent 
that its racial significance is understood. The whites will 
not enthusiastically nor for long support a program that 
will in the end mean their own elimination. Southern 
white support of an effective Negro health program is 
contingent upon assurance that Negro fecundity will also 
be brought under control ; to expect it without such assur- 
ance is fanciful. No one thing would do more perhaps to 
assure active and effective support to a health program 


than would a drop in the Negro birth rate—through a -, 


spread of birth control information—to a point where 
the Southern white fear of Negro domination would be 


allayed. 
However, there appears every reason to anticipate con- 
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tinued improvement in the health conditions. Their death 
rate has declined and their health improved in spite of the 
partial and inadequate community facilities. It may be 
farther reduced as the community desires its reduction. 
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CHAPTER IX 
NEGRO SEX AND FAMILY LIFE 
THE FAMILY AND SEX LIFE OF THE NEGRO IN AFRICA 


The African Negroes, representing as they do many 
separate tribal groups, have a variety of sex mores and 
marriage and family customs differing widely from one 
another. The reliable data are still fragmentary : depend- 
ence must be had in some part upon the reports of mis- 
sionaries and officials and upon the impressionistic ac- 
counts of travellers. These accounts are of course prone 
to a considerable degree of biased error. The scientific 
and dependable studies are mainly local and of somewhat 
limited tribal application. A further difficulty to the 
understanding of the African origins of the American 
Negro family results from the fact that the present native 
family organization-is in many cases highly disorganized 
through tribal intermixture and as a result of foreign 
contacts and missionary activities. General statements are 
in consequence difficult and subject to numerous individual 
and tribal exceptions. Nevertheless, the general features 
of native African family life are fairly well established 
and, in broad outlines, the facts may be stated with some 
assurance of reasonable accuracy. 

Among most of the African tribes the formal rules 
designed to control the sex behavior of unmarried girls 
are rather strict and imply that considerable importance 
is or has been attached to the idea of female chastity. 
In actual practice, however, there is the greatest laxity 
and unmarried girls commonly bestow their favors on 
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whom they please. Among some tribal groups the girls 
of certain classes are betrothed in infancy. In such cases 
unchastity is in violation of the property rights that the 
prospective husband has in the girl and may be made the 
ground for a repudiation of the marriage agreement. 
Where the girl is not betrothed from childhood, unchastity 
seems not to be an offense; virginity in a bride is not a 
matter of importance and is not expected. The unbe- 
trothed girls are free and are commonly highly promiscu- 
ous in their sex behavior. Virginity in a bride is a matter 
of importance only when a girl is betrothed from child- 
hood and even then its absence more often results in a 
dowery compromise thara repudiation of the betrothal 
contract. 

The marriage gives the husband exclusive marital 
rights in the woman. The formal rules against adultery 
are often strict: it is a ground for divorce and may be 
punished by death of the woman, but in practice the 
offending wife is more likely to be beaten and damages 
collected from the adulterer. Observance of the formal 
rules is perhaps exceptional rather than usual, but objec- 
tion is made only when the relationship fakes place without 
the husband’s knowledge or consent. He may waive his 
exclusive marital rights in favor of another; the custom 
of wife lending as a sign of hospitality is widespread. 
Relationship is traced through the female line; the patern- 
ity of children is always a matter of doubt. 

Marriage is universal among most tribes. It is chiefly 
a property arrangement concluded by purchase or ex- 
change. The marriage ceremony is almost wholly secular. 
By it the man acquires the domestic services of a woman 
as well as exclusive marital rights. The age of marriage 
is low, generally at about eleven or twelve years or when 
the first signs of puberty appear. Polygamy is the rule 
wherever there is sufficient wealth to support it. Since 
wives are a matter of purchase, the number is a measure 
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of a man’s economic wealth and general social status. 
The price of girls varies with the region and the state of 
the local market. 

The bond between the man and the woman is very 
loose and may in general be severed at the will of the 
husband. The dissolution of the marriage by divorce is 
difficult only on the property side. When the wife is 
divorced for adultery the husband may claim back the 
purchase price. But in spite of its ease, divorce among 
the uncorrupted tribes is rare; among the tribes in con- 
tact with the Arabs or the Europeans it is far more usual. 

Family control in general centers in the man. He ex- 
ercises control over the women and junior members of 
the household and has power to settle ‘disputes that may 
arise and to administer punishment. He is in general re- 
sponsible for offenses committed by members of his house- 
hold though in some cases there is a collective responsi- 
bility for injury to the person or property of others as 
well as a claim to share in any compensation received 
from others for injuries to any member of the group. 

Women occupy an inferior status. They are owned 
by the father or husband and subject to purchase, ex- 
change, or sale much as other property. In general they 
do not possess or inherit property, though among certain 
tribes the property of the husband and wife is kept sepa- 
rate and distinct, the daughters inheriting the property of 
the mother, and the sons inheriting that of the father. 
On the death of the husband the wives become the prop- 
erty and the wives of a brother or son. The woman may 
be divorced or otherwise disciplined by the husband for 
adultery, and for stealing, quarreling, and like offenses 
may be driven from the village. The inferior status of 
women is well seen in the fact that at death they are cast 
into the river or left in the forest without the formality 


of a burial. 
In the native situation there is little or no real home 
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life. In general each wife has her own hut but these 
huts serve merely as a protection against the elements, 
they afford no privacy and are devoid of comfort. The 
furnishings are extremely crude and scanty. Paternal 
affection is rather highly developed among a number of 
tribes. The Negroes are very generally lovers of children 
and indulgent fathers, though they are more apt to rule 
by force than by love. 


THE NEGRO FAMILY IN SLAVERY 


The American Negro family has no unbroken social 
history connecting it with the family in Africa. The 
tribal customs and the sex and family mores of the 
African Negroes were thoroughly disorganized in the 
transfer of the captives from the tribal home. The slave 
trade ruthlessly destroyed the family connections and up- 
set the balance of the sexes. Individuals of different re- 
gions, of different tribal stocks, and of different language 
areas were systematically intermixed in order to simplify 
the problem of control. This practice made impossible 
the perpetuation of native sex and family heritages in 
the new environment. In consequence of this early dis- 
organization as well as the suppression during the slave 
period of any outcropping of tribal practices, it is im- 
possible to.connect in any historic sense the present con- 
dition of the Negro sex and family life with an African 
past. The present situation must be understood in terms 
of the original nature of the Negro as developed under the 
American historic situation. 

The ruthless and complete destruction of the tribal 
mores was of necessity accompanied and followed by a 
period of profound personal demoralization. In the cir- 
cumstances any restrained or high type of sex life was 
not to be expected and did not exist. There was, to be 
sure, even in the early days of slavery something more 
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of sex privacy and decency than was usual in the tribal 
situation. The marriage tie was loose but there was 
some degree of stability. Promiscuous sex life was com- 
mon if not usual but polygamy was usually not per- 
mitted. The slave régime in North America pretty effec- 
tually crushed out the African type of marriage and sex 
life and familiarized the Negro with the monogamic 
family ideal. 

Out of the inevitable demoralization following upon 
the systematic destruction of the sex and family heritage 
there gradually appeared a Negro sex and family life 
modeled upon that of the whites... Many masters exercised 
some control over the sex life of their slaves, prohibited 
polygamy, and discouraged sex promiscuity. European 
family morals were taught to certain slaves, especially 
the house servants, by many white families, and, among 
these groups, there gradually appeared a Negro sex and 
family life of the European type. Almost from the first, 
due to fortunate chance which brought them into contact 
with the more settled type of American family, certain 
individuals conformed in all respects to the conventional 
white standards and the number of the families increased 
as the Negroes came more and more into the. culture. 

The process of developing an effective monogamic 
family ideal in the Negro group as a whole was ex- 
tremely slow. The Negroes in general were immersed in 
a vicious social environment. Their most intimate and 
frequently their only personal contacts were with other 
Negro and Indian slaves or with indentured servants of a 
nondescript sort. The number of slaves was continually 
increased by fresh importations from Africa or the West 
Indies and each new consignment of raw Negroes was a 
shock to the slowly developing standards of the partly 
assimilated groups. The natural balance of the sexes 
was usually disturbed and this, especially among an undis- 
ciplined group, results in widespread sexual irregularity. 
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The slave status of the Negroes was frequently an addi- 
tional demoralizing force in the sex and family life. The 
recognition of the slave family was optional with the 
master and was subject to disturbance or destruction at 
the will of the master. In some places there were legis- 
lative enactments forbidding the separation of mothers 
and young children but in general slave families could be, 
and frequently were, broken up by the sale and transfers 
of slaves. But in spite of numerous exceptions, the marital 
and family rights of the slaves were perhaps generally 
recognized. The slave régime familiarized the Negroes 
with the monogamic ideal at the same time that it fre- 
quently made impossible any close adherence on their part 
to the ideal. Slavery did not develop the type of character 
conducive to a high order of family life noredtd it provide 
the conditions necessary to the institution. The depend- 
ence of the slave on the master for food, clothing, shelter 
and the other things necessary to life and physical com- 
fort destroyed any tendency toward the development of 
responsibility. The Negroes received their keep in return 
for their services and the master likewise.provided the 
necessities of life for the wife and offspring. There was 
little in the conditions to stimulate a desire for decent 
home and family life or to develop ideals of sex restraint 
or purity. 

The marriage ceremony was not usually such as to im- 
press the Negro with the sanctity of the relation. It was 
in general nothing more than a sex association with the 
consent of the master. The slave marriage was not 
recorded and could be dissolved at any time that either 
person desired or at the will of the master. In a sensc 
there was no legal marriage or legal family. The rela- 
tionship carried no civil rights; the parents had no control 
over their children. Incontinence, fornication, adultery, 
bigamy carried no punishment and were the rule. 

Illicit sex relations between the races were numerous 
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and made more difficult the establishment of a Negro 
family life. The debauchery of Negro girls was easy 
and the extent of this type of association is suggested by 
the rapid growth of a mixed-blood group. The colored 
servant and slave girls were generally powerless to resist 
the approaches of white men and without doubt cases of 
rape occurred, were perhaps numerous. It is, however, a 
mistake to assume that the sex association of the Negro 
girls and white men was in any considerable proportion 
of cases a matter of compulsion. Conventional sex be- 
havior is a result of training: the individual attitudes 
spring pretty directly from the prevailing sex code; they 
are in no sense innate. The Negroes were without a body 
of inhibiting sex standards ‘and they occupied an inferior 
social status. In the situation, sex association with indi- 7 
viduals of the superior caste was a thing to be courted, an 
honor to be merited, and a distinction to be treasured. In_ 
some cases the relation was sought by the slave women 
in the interests of themselves and their children; an easier 
type of life and greater chances of freedom frequently 
resulted from a sentimental or blood relationship with 
the master’s family. 

At most times and places, increase in the number of 
the slave group was to the financial profit of the master, 
and a high birth rate was very generally encouraged: 
the larger the number of the babies the greater the profit 
of the owner. Where this was the case, the sex irregular- 
ity of the slave women was not discouraged, unless so 
promiscuous as to interfere with fecundity, and was very 
frequently encouraged especially in case of married slaves 
who had produced few children. More control was exer- 
cised over the sex behavior of the slave women in those 
places and at those times where the rearing of slave 
children was a loss and looked upon by the masters as 
one of the burdens incident to the system. But aside from 
these cases little if any restriction was placed upon the 
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birth rate and the slave women very generally produced 
children at a rate pretty close to physiological capacity. 
Slave families of from fifteen to twenty-five children were 
not unknown. In some places the annual crop of babies 
was an item of importance in the plantation economy and 
planters frequently purchased slave women because they 
were known to be good breeders. 


THE DISORGANIZATION AND REORGANIZATION OF NEGRO 
LIFE FOLLOWING THE EMANCIPATION 


The period following the emancipation of the slaves 
was one of general family disorder and readjustment. 
Whatever external control had been exercised over the sex 
and family life of the slaves disappeared. Freedom gave 
an opportunity to develop a stable sex and family life but 
it also gave an opportunity for unlimited sex indulgence 
and family disorder. There was an opportunity to form 
new sex unions and to discontinue those not in accord with 
personal inclination and the early part of the period was 
one of great sex and family disorganization. The per- 
sonal contacts of the Negroes were greatly increased: 
previously their contacts had been pretty4argely limited 
to the personnel of the slave plantation, now they came 
into contact with larger numbers of other Negroes and 
also into a very considerable contact with the low class 
whites. Sex promiscuity became general and the stability 
of the slave family seemed for a time almost completely 
to disappear. 

There is of course no way to measure accurately the 
amount of sex irregularity that prevails in any group and 
descriptions of the sex life of the freedmen may under- 
state or exaggerate the actual state of affairs. The amount 
of illegitimacy is almost the only index of sex standards. 
But there are no general figures for illegitimacy in the 
Negro population and, even at the present time, most 
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careful students refuse to attempt an estimate. The very 
general idea that practically all Negro women are unchaste 
is of course grossly unjust, though it is hardly possible 
to overstate the degree of sex looseness in the emancipated 
group. Such fragmentary figures of illegitimacy as are 
available indicate an amount of sex irregularity greatly 
in excess of that found among other groups in the popu- 
lation. In 1879 the figures for Washington, D. C., where 
the sex morals were not below and probably far above 
an average for the country, showed the percentage of 
Negro births reported as illegitimate to have been 18.8 
per cent of the total; in 1907 the percentage of illegitimates 
was given as 21.4; in 1890 the percentage reported as 
illegitimate was 26.4..” These figures are of course of 
doubtful value and cannot be made the basis of exact 
judgment, but they are an evidence that the standards of 
sex life among the freedmen were far below the standards 
of the white element of the population. The rapid spread 
of venereal diseases in the Negro population dates from 
the war and post-war period, and this is a further bit of 
evidence indicating how completely the Negroes threw off 
the restraints of slavery. 

Out of the virtual sex promiscuity of the post-war days 
there gradually appeared an increasing number of stable 
families and an increasing number of individuals with 
high personal sex standards. The development was of 
course slow: the home life was generally poor and the 
chances of a decent life small. It must be understood, 
of course, that male continence and female chastity are 
artificial cultural values and are acquired by each indi- 
vidual only as the result of precept and example, and that 
it requires time for any group to develop a system of 
taboos effective in the control of the sex appetite. The 
mass of the Negroes remained more or less promiscuous 
but more and more individuals acquired a sense of sex 
morality and the number increased as education and better 
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home conditions made possible the more careful rearing 
of children. 


THE PRESENT MARITAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO 
POPULATION 


The sex composition of the Negro population has re- 
ceived attention in another connection. It will be recalled 
that in the total Negro population there is a considerable 
excess of females and that this sex composition has char- 
acterized the race since before the Civil War. It will 
also be recalled that, owing to a heavy short-distance 
migration of Negro girls who are in demand as unskilled 
servants in the cities, there is a considerable degree of 
masculinity in the Negro rural population and a corre- 
spondingly greater excess of females in the urban centers; 
that the excess of women is greatest in the ages of early 
maturity; and that it is enormously in excess in the 
mulatto division of the population, especially in the urban 
centers and in the years of early maturity. 

These facts must be borne in mind as factors influencing 
the sex and family life. An excess of Yone“Sex over the 
other, especially in the years of early ‘tnaturity, affects 
RS the age and rate of marriage, so the legitimate 
birth rate. It has a marked effect also upon the illegiti- 
mate birth rate and upon the sex standards maintained 
by the group. 

The marital status of the Negro peoples, being a matter 
of inquiry at the periodic census enumerations, may be 
known within the limits of accuracy of these returns. 
There are of course various sources of error attaching to 
the returns of marital condition. Men who are widowed, 
divorced, or for any reason living apart from their 
families are apt to be returned as single. Unmarried 
mothers frequently return themselves as married or as 
widowed or divorced and: the married women, who have 
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been deserted by their husbands, as well as divorced 
women, frequently return themselves as widowed. The 
general trend of such errors is to an overstatement of the 
number of single men and an understatement of the 
number of men in other marital groups. In case of 
women, the opposite error tends to exist. The number 
of the two sexes married is necessarily equal and any 
inequality in the figures is an evidence of the incorrectness 
of the returns. 

In 1920 approximately one-third of the Negro men and 
one-fourth of the Negro women above the age of fifteen 
years were returned as unmarried. Of each sex approxi- 
mately sixty per cent were returned as married. Approxi- ~ 
mately six per cent of the men and nearly fifteen per cent 
of the women were returned as widowed. The percentages 
of men and women in each marital group are given in the 
following table for each of the four census enumerations 
at which these data were assembled. 


MaritaL ConpDItIon oF THE NEGRO PopULATION I5 YEARS OF 
AGE AND OVER 


Males Females 
.“. | Mar- | Wid- | co: Mar- | Wid- 
Single ried owed Single ried owed 
TSOO taiswueiys soa 39.8 55.5 4.3 30.0 54.6 14.7 
EOQOO Meme ioten coi ioe 39.2 54.0 5.7 20.9 53-7 15.4 
LOLO ve seagtela chee tas 35.4 57.2 6.2 26.6 57.2 14.8 
MOZO's, esto stoves alec ss 32.6 60.4 5.9 24.1 59.6 14.8 


At each of these enumerations the percentage of single 
males was markedly lower among the Negroes than 
among the native white population. The percentage of 
males of the two races returned as married was approxi- 
mately the same. The percentage of widowed males was 
very much greater in the Negro than in the white group. 
In the female groups the percentage of both single and 
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married was consistently higher in the white than in the 
Negro groups. The percentage widowed is greater for 
both sexes in the Negro than in the white groups. The 
percentage of each marital class in 1920 is given by races 
and sexes in the following table. 


CoMPARATIVE MariTAL CoNDITION OF THE NeGRo AND WHITE 
PopuLATION 15 YEARS or AGE AND OVER IN 1920 


Males Females 


Negro White Negro White 


Single ayenie sacs 32.6 35.5 24.1 28.4 
Martiediewe cess cate 60.4. 58.9 59.6 60.4 
Widowed <...0%......6. RO. ee 4.6 14.8 10.2 


In the period covered by the statistics, there has been a 
fairly marked increase in the percentage of Negroes 
married and a corresponding decline in the percentage re- 
ported as single. The two sexes show the same trend 
and in about the same degree. The percentage of persons 
returned as widowed has remained practically the same 
at each enumeration. The same changestin marital status 
appear in the figures for the white population: there has 
been a decline in the percentage of single persons of 
marriageable age, an increase in the percentage married 
and no significant change in the percentage returned as 
widowed. The changes in the marital status appear to be 
due to causes operating equally on the two races. 

The age of marriage is somewhat lower among the 
Negro than among other groups in the population. Three 
and nine-tenths per cent of the Negro males are married 
under the age of twenty years. This is not only higher 
than the average of the population but is higher than 
that of any other single element of the population. In all 
ages under thirty years the Negroes maintain the lead 
in the percentage of males married. After the age of 
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thirty there is no great difference in the different popula- 
tion groups. Among the females there is a similar excess 
of married women in the younger age groups. Under the 
age of twenty years, twenty per cent of the Negro girls 
are married as against twelve and five-tenths per cent for 
the general population, and in the other age groups under 
thirty years a larger percentage of the Negro girls are 
married than in any other group of the population. The 
percentages of the Negroes and of the native white popu- 
lation who are married in the different age groups are 
given in the following table, divided by sexes. 


PERCENTAGE OF THE NEGRO PopyLaTION AND OF THE NATIVE WHITE 
PopuLaTION Marriep, BY SEX AND BY AGE Groups: 1920 


Male Female 
Age Groups eas a eS Sa ae) Se 
Negro White Negro White 
15 years and over..... 60.4 56.7 50.6 58.6 
SiG LOM EO GY CALS cite wiectics. 3.9 1.9 20.0 11.3 
ZOULOn2ASY CALS a. cite. as 43.0 26.9 62.8 49.4 
25 to 20 years........ 67.3 58.9 75.4 71.4 
307 tO) 34 ‘years. c's. «1s 75.2 70.4 77.6 78.8 
BErtOr JORVEAES': oes «<0 80.1 80.1 75.4 70.6 
45 to 54 years...2...: 82.0 80.8 66.2 74.1 
BS to 64 years. ... ai 77a 77.9 50.7 61.6 
65 years and over.....] 65.5 65.8 PULP) 34.9 


Age unknown ........ 52.2 26.4 44.9 39.7 


The greatest differences in the marital condition of the 
races appear in the younger age groups. In the age 
groups twenty to twenty-four years the percentage married 
is much higher for the Negro than for the white in both 
urban and rural sections and for both sexes. The corre- 
sponding percentages appear in the table on page 210. 

The marital condition of the Negro population shows 
some slight variations with different sections of the 
country. As a consequence of the selective nature of the 
migratory process, the percentage of single men is lower 
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PERCENTAGE OF THE NEGRO AND oF THE NATIVE WHITE POPULATION, 
20-24 YEARS, MARRIED 


Males Females 
Rabon AGE (Gals <r 
Urban Rural Urban Rural 


20-24 years 
Wiltitetesertesieslocte stave 19.8 26.3 38.7 55.6 


in the South than in the West and North. In the case 
of women there is no material difference in the percentage 
single as between North and South. But in the West the 
excess of males makes marriage contacts easier for 
women and the percentage of single females is lower than 
elsewhere. The hesitancy of unmarried women to under- 
take long distance migration also accounts itt part for the 
small percentage of unmarried women in the West. In 
all sections of the country the percentage single of both 
men and women has shown decline at the successive enu- 
merations. These facts however are not distinctive of 
the Negro populations: the same general differences 
between the sections of the ok are true; of the native 
white population, SAS 

The percentage single of both sexes is somewhat higher 
in the urban than in the rural Negro population. In 1910 
in the urban Negro population over fifteen years of age 
thirty-seven per cent of the males and twenty-seven and 
seven-tenths per cent of the females were returned as 
single. In the urban population the percentage married 
among the males is highest in the South, and among 
females it is lowest in the South. 

There is a marked difference in the marital condition 
in different cities. In 1910 the Atlanta figures showed 
the highest percentage of males married, 58.7, and Louis- 
ville and Columbus has the lowest, each with 49.3 per 
cent. The Pittsburgh figures gave the highest percentage 
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of married females, 60.1, and Richmond the lowest, 44.0. 
In only two of the nine Southern cities, Birmingham and 
Memphis, did the percentage of married among the Negro 
females 15 years of age and over amount to as much as 
50 per cent, while in only one Northern city, Boston, did 
the percentage fall below 50 per cent. In the male popu- 
lation, the percentage married fell below fifty in only 
two cities, one Southern, Louisville, and one Northern, 
Columbus. Such differences as exist between cities of dif- 
ferent size appear to be the result of the geographic loca- 
tion of the city, with the consequent influence on the sex 
composition and migratory character of the population, 
rather than the result of its size. 

In the rural population 34.7 per cent of the males and 
26.0 per cent of the females were returned as single. In 
the rural population the proportion married is higher for 
Negroes of all ages than for the native whites. The per- 
centage single for both males and females is lowest and 
the percentage married of both sexes is highest in the 
South. 

The maximum percentage of marriage is reached at a 
somewhat earlier age and the percentage is higher in the 
Negro rural population. The maximum of 73.7 in the 
urban group is reached in the age period 45 to 64 years 
while the maximum of the rural population, 83.8, is 
reached in the age period 35 to 44 years. For the urban 
females the maximum of 66.4 is reached in the age period 
25-34 while among the rural females the maximum 80.1 
is reached in the age period 35-44. 

The proportion widowed is higher for the Negro than 
for the native white group for both sexes, all ages, and 
in both urban and rural populations. In the older age 
groups a much higher percentage of males than of females 
are married and a smaller percentage widowed. The dif- 
ference in this respect is much greater in the urban dis- 
tricts. In the population 65 years and over, 60.5 per cent 
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of the males and 20.9 per cent of the females are married ; 
in the rural population 69.4 per cent of the males and 33.8 
per cent of the females are married. In the urban popu- 
lation 32.6 per cent of the males and 74.1 per cent of the 
females are widowed; in the rural districts, 26.0 per cent 
of the males and 61.9 per cent of the females are widowed. 


THE FECUNDITY OF THE AMERICAN NEGROES 


The Negro birth rate may not be stated with accuracy. 
Until recently very few of the states maintained reliable 
birth registration systems. In 1922 the birth registration 
areas included slightly oyer eighty-five per cent of the 
total population: But several states with large Negro 
populations — Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Missouri, and Oklahoma—lie outside the regis- 
tration areas. In the areas of registration the Negro 
birth rate is high and shows a general tendency to increase. 
The figures appear in the following table. 


BirtH Rates in BirtH REGISTRATION AREAS: I916-1922 


Year Total : White x Colored 
LOMO serene rN Oath cane cnticens 5 25.0 25 Live 20.4 
NOTA Ad oe meee aes 24.7 24.7 24.4 
TON Score GRO EO EIR. 24.6 24.6 24.5 
NOLOM ond r cess Onna Baeae 22.3 22.1 25.2 
ROOM einem sores Meneses 23.7 23.5 27.0 
EOLT ETA Sone cries Sees es 24.3 24.0 27.9 
SO Q20 enero ls acta e eseis 22.5 22.2 26.0 


These figures for the birth registration areas may not 
be typical of the race as a whole. The Negroes live 
chiefly in the South and outside the registration area; they 
are largely rural; and of a general low economic, social 
and educational status. There is, therefore, every reason 
to believe that the Negro birth rate is higher than the 
rate in the registration areas would indicate and such 
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partial information as is available indicates that it is 
appreciably higher. 

The race, sex, and age data of the general censuses 
afford some information in regard to racial fecundity. In 
the total population there has been a long and continuous 
decline in the proportion of children. In 1820, forty- 
three per cent of the Negro population were children under 
fourteen years of age; the proportion of children in the 
white population was approximately the same, 43.7. The 
number of children per each 1,000 women of child-bearing 
age was somewhat less for the Negroes than for the 
whites. In the hundred years following there was a 
marked decline in the proportion of children in each race. 
The decline represents in part a decrease in the mortality 
rates as well as a decline in the birth rates; both 
phenomena if operative over a period of years tend to 
increase the age of the population. Racial comparison is 
also distorted by the higher infant mortality among 
Negroes. 

The following table gives in parallel columns the per- 
centage of children under ten years of age for the Negro 
and the white population at each census period since 1830. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN Unprer TEN YEARS OF AGE 


Year Negro “hs White 
RESO rata tS eck eeile we ws 34.2 32.5 
DAO ats ra ee keer oe ethos e auctor 33.2 31.6 
PREO ee RI tees oe meee sions 31.3 28.6 
BOO aera aerate Gab creo alos iatete.s 30.5 28.4 
ROTO Mes Timer maria chantciers 20.7 26.4 
BOO eee otitis ie ottle g Flayeetess 32.5 25.9 
ESR er rat aere touts: d nate cs tele 28.7 23.7 
LS ec at, re ORO Cha RCTS 27.4 23.3 
EOIO Aerie ot ara aeWvcil tacts clays 4 ncsis © 25.5 21.8 
ROO AM ae acetal aes tin, crate stl saree’ 6 23.0 21.5 


The partial information available seems to indicate 
that the race in America has been slightly more prolific 
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than the white. At each enumeration the number of 
children per 1,000 women in the child-bearing ages was 
above the average of the population as well as above that 
of the native white. The proportion, however, has been 
‘lower for the Negro than for other elements of the popu- 
lation. In 1910, for example, the number of children 
under five years of age per 1,000 women within the age 
group 15 to 44 was, for all classes, 488; for the Negro, 
519; for the white, 484; for the native white, 447; for 
the foreign-born white, 658; for the Indian, 751; and 
for the Chinese, Japanese, and other colored, 542. 

The ratio of children to women has declined from 
census to census for both races. The decline has in gen- 
eral been more rapid for the Negro than for the white 
elements in the population. The figures foreach census 
from 1850 to 1920 are shown in the following tabulation. 


cae Unver 5 YEARS oF AGE PER I,000 WOMEN, I5 TO 44 
YEARS OF AGE 


Year Negro White 
TOO Mee, hadeseceters othe arrests ese eee 741 650 
{RSG s SESSA BA AEE ees 724 Bee 675 
LOZ Ose ee eM sacs cvmje Cie Calvin 692 * 610 
PSEO decic cake nce Fears ialennie k 760 na bs 586 
NSO Abeaemacn fee mathe isi ties 621 517 
OOO aeetatreiectsicreteiauete se'y cleave ate 582 508 
TOVOMR Te iie's eletioietels asiste.e Sree 519 484 
POZO MeO ne cise ainie vee edema 430 A7I 


The decline in the percentage of Negro children in the 
younger age groups was particularly abrupt in the last 
decade. The number of children under five years of age 
in each one hundred of the Negro and white populations 
at the past three enumerations appears in the table on 
page 215. 

The abruptness of the decline appears in the fact that 
in spite of the considerable increase in the Negro popula- 
tion and of the increase in the marriage rate the actual 
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PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN Unper 5 YEARS or AGE 


Year Negro White 
TOOOS sanity, cesta duels ates aio 13.8 11.9 
TOTO so camintisnin com eaiiror sine ts 12.9 11.4 
TOQ2O Ss hiss te tere si necten en eietehere 10.9 10,9 


number of Negro children under five years of age was 
less in 1920 than at either of the previous enumerations: 
in 1900 the number of Negro children under five years of 
age was 1,215,655; in 1910, the number was 1,263,288; 
in 1920, it was 1,143,699. 

For both races in the population, the proportion of 
children is higher in thesSouthern than in the Northern 
or Western states. In 1g10, for example, the number 
of children per each 1,000 Negro women of child-bearing 
age was 519 for the country as a whole, 554 for the 
South, 282.for the North, and 231 for the West. The 
corresponding figures for the white population were 484; 
617; 442; and 434. The same disproportion appears 
when comparison is made in terms of the number of 
married women: for the United States the number was 
711; for the South, 757; for the North, 396; and for the 
West 315. For the white population the corresponding 
figures were 588; 749; 539; and 518. The significance 
of the contrast appears when it is noted that approximately 
nine-tenths of the Negro people live in the South and that 
approximately three-fourths of the white people live in 
the North and West. 

A division of the Negro population according as the 
place of residence is urban or rural roughly parallels the 
division according to sections of the country; the Southern 
Negroes are predominantly a rural population, those in 
the North and West are chiefly urban dwellers. The ~ 
characteristic difference that obtains between the rural 
and urban Negro populations is that the proportion of 
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children is much lower in the cities. The range is very 
great: in 1910, the number of children under 5 years of 
age for each 1,000 Negro women of child-bearing age 
was 153 in Kansas City, Missouri and 363 in Wilmington, 
N. C. The same difference exists in the white popula- 
tion: the number of children under 5 years of age per 
each 1,000 women of child-bearing age was, for cities 
of 25,000 or more inhabitants in 1910, 239 for the 
Negroes and 368 for the whites. The corresponding 
figures for smaller communities and rural regions were 
596 for the Negroes and 552 for the whites. The marked 
differences in different sections of the country appear in 
the following tabular summary. 


Cxitpren UNper Five Years or AcE Per EacH 1,000 WOMEN 
15-44 YEARS OF AGE ip 


Outside Cities of 


ities of 2 
Cc f 25,000 or 25,000 or More 


More Inhabitants 


Division Inhabitants 
Negro White Negro White 
United States ........ 239 368 506 552 
(he SOU tinea: say. 248 360 2 609 665 
SRHGRNGLEN te ee 22 378 383 ~ 494 
Diie! Wests tetttasrsie sts 207 282 270 530 


THE PRESENT HOME AND FAMILY STANDARDS 


Under the slave régime the typical Negro homes were 
small, roughly-constructed, one-room, log cabins. They 
were generally without windows, the single door serving 
for light and ventilation as well as for entrance and exit. 
The floors were usually of earth. In some places frame 
cabins with board floors were in use, and these were in 
some cases provided with windows. There were no sani- 
tary provisions and the cabins gave no privacy: all ages 
and both sexes occupied the single room. A rude stone 
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fireplace sometimes with and sometimes without a chimney 
served a double purpose: it kept the cabin warm and over 
it were cooked the simple meals of the slaves. The fur- 
nishings were few and rude and simple. 

After the Emancipation the typical Negro home re- 
mained a cabin of one room. To this was added in some 
cases a “lean-to” and presently a porch. Gradually there 
was added a little furniture as it could be provided. But 
progress was slow: half a century after the Emancipation 
forty per cent of the Negro families were still living in 
one-room cabins, another forty per cent were living in 
cabins of two rooms, and less than ten per cent of the 
families were living in houses of four or more rooms. 
In these Negro homes the light was generally poor, the 
windows being characteristically without glass and closed 
by a shutter except in fair weather; the air was bad, the 
room being used as a kitchen and sleeping room as well as 
a living room; there were no sanitary appliances and the 
houses almost invariably were dirty and infested with 
vermin. The homes afforded little privacy—the crowding 
was often greater than in the city slum—and frequently 
they did not even furnish an adequate protection against 
the elements. a 

The village Negro homes were not essentially different 
from the plantation cabins. They were rude shelters and 
without sanitary provisions. The windows were typically 
without glass and provided with a wooden shutter. The 
crowding was equally great and standard of living equally 
low. There was more vice in the village than in the open 
country and the conditions surrounding children were of 
the most demoralizing nature. 


THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO FAMILY 


While the Negro people have made great progress in 
their sex and family ideals and in home ownership and 
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development, the actual standards are still low and the 
efforts at improvement commonly encounter peculiar 
difficulties. 

The great majority of the race lives in the rural sec- 
tions of the South. Here the typical Negro home, whether 
owned or rented, is a rude one or two room cabin, always 
ugly, usually unsanitary, and generally lacking the 
minimum of furniture and equipment essential to physical 
comfort. The poverty of the group makes improvement 
in the living conditions slow. The characteristic shiftless- 
ness of a discouraged group as well as their habituation 
to hardship, discomfort, and low living standards are 
forces operating to retard improvement in the physical 
conditions incident to home and family life. As a result 
of the profound and general ignorance charagteristic of 
this black peasantry and because of the general absence 
in the situation of inexpensive but attractive, comfortable, 
and sanitary cottages that might serve as models for 
imitation, they seldom make good use of the advantages 
which the natural situation provides. The almost equal 
backwardness of the rural whites limits the possibility 
of learning from this source. The situafién’is made more 
difficult by the Negro’s lack of confidencé in the white 
man’s honesty,—an attitude commonly exploited to the 
limit by the local Negro leadership—by their frequent un- 
willingness to accept leadership from outside, and by the 
paucity of honest and competent local leaders within the 
racial group. — 

In certain respects the housing conditions of the urban 
Negro laboring classes in the South are inferior to those 
of the rural districts. From choice or necessity the 
Negroes live in segregated colonies in the poorest and 
most undesirable residence districts. In most of the 
towns and villages and in some of the larger cities as New 
Orleans the houses are duplicates of the plantation shacks, 
typically dilapidated and usually devoid of sanitary con- 
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veniences. In Baltimore, Washington, and many towns 
of the South the working-class Negroes live in alley tene- 
ments-—one or two room shacks, cheaply constructed of 
rough boards, without ceiling or windows or sanitary 
arrangements. : 

In the Northern cities the housing conditions of the 
laboring-class Negroes are not greatly if at all superior 
to those in the South. The Negro population is generally 
concentrated in one or a few neglected and undesirable 
districts to which they have been attracted because of the 
relatively cheap rents or into which they have been forced 
by the difficulty of securing living quarters in the better 
residential areas. The buildings are generally old and 
frequently dilapidated, the Surroundings usually neglected, 
the sanitation poor, and the health regulations not en- 
forced. Even in the better class of houses occupied by 
laboring classes the ordinary conveniences are often lack- 
ing; the heating is usually from wood or coal stoves, the 
lighting is commonly by gas or by oil lamps, and bath 
rooms are unusual. 

The Negro of means often meets extreme difficulty in 
finding a desirable neighborhood in which he may live, 
and the reputable elements frequently cannot afford the 
cost of decent homes. It is a frequent complaint of 
worthy Negroes that they can neither buy nor rent a 
house in a decent locality; city zoning, administrative or 
real estate devices, or property owners’ agreements shut 
them out of the best districts. If by subterfuge they buy 
property in a desirable neighborhood it presently results 
in neighborhood deterioration; the migration of Negro 
families, seeking a decent neighborhood in which to live, 
frequently results in the course of a few years in the 
conversion of a desirable residence district into an unde- 
sirable neighborhood. When Negro families move in the 
whites move out, property values fall, deterioration takes 
place, and more Negro families move in, The first Negro 
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families are frequently followed by a sporting element, 
from which they sought to escape, and the neighborhood 
presently becomes a Negro slum. 

The absence of privacy incident to the miserable hous- 
ing conditions of the bulk of the race is conducive to 
extreme laxity in sex and family relationships. The gen- 
eral ignorance of parents and the general inefficiency of 
Negro family life makes impossible a proper care of chil- 
dren. In the lower class homes there is little direct train- 
ing of children and little direct control exercised over 
their behavior. Because of poverty both parents fre- 
quently work away from home; in New York city pro- 
portionally seven times as.many Negro as white women 
work away from home. The children are in consequence 
neglected, left unsupervised to play in the.streets and 
alleys where, because of the neighborhood environment 
in which the great majority of Negro families live, they 
almost inevitably come into contact with vicious persons 
and have every opportunity to observe and become familiar 
with debased standards of life and conduct. The fact is 
also often pointed out that the Negroes are by tempera- 
mental endowment extrovert and are pds8essed of strong 
native sex appetite. These two facts taken together dis- 
pose the Negroes to a degree of sex promiscuity not com- 
mon to other groups. The sex mores of the group as a 
whole are unquestionably behind the modern civilized 
standards. The number of illegimate children is excessive, 
the home life is poor, and the family is unstable. It needs 
also to be remembered that man is not monogamous by 
nature, that all sex codes are cultural acquisitions, and 
that conformity to the prevailing standards is the result 
of training and habituation, through association, to the 
accepted code. There is much in the conditions of Negro 
life that is not conducive to high sex and family stand- 
ards. In the past, little importance has been placed on 
the virtue of Negro women and a very general assumption 
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even today is that most Negro women are unchaste. 
Negro womanhood is neither respected or protected; in 
some sections of the country virtue in Negro women is 
not generally recognized in the customs of the people nor 
protected by the law and the courts. This general attitude 
is not conducive to the maintenance of strict sex standards. 
The excess of Negro and particularly of mulatto women 
in the cities and of men in the country districts frequently 
forbids marriage and, especially in a group of backward 
culture, increases the tendency toward irregular sex habits. 
The postponement of marriage operates to the same end. 

The homes and home life and the sex standards of the 
middle- and upper-class Negroes ‘are essentially the same 
as those of white Americans of similar economic, educa- 
tional, and social strata. So far as differences exist they 
are differences of degree which are to be explained and 
understood in historic and social terms—in terms of tradi- 
tion, ignorance, poverty, isolation, and the modifying, 
retarding, and disturbing factors of a difficult environ- 
ment. 

The same tendency to avoid marriage or, married, 
sharply to limit the size of the family is observable in the 
upper-class Negro groups as in the cultural and upper 
economic strata of the white population. A recent study 
showed that fifty-five Negro professors of Howard Uni- 
versity had come from families averaging 6.5 children, 
while the professors themselves had an average of 0.7 
children. Some were unmarried but for each family 
formed the average number of children was 1.6. The 
birth rate of the cultured classes is apparently only one- 
third that of the masses. The explanation lies, doubtless, 
in the divergence of standards and income, and in the 
discouraging conditions of life faced by the Negroes of 
culture. Children are a source of worry and expense 
and lessen the personal opportunities of the parents. More- 
over, many cultured persons hesitate to bring children 
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into the world to face the difficult life they would meet. 
They differ in this respect from the more ignorant classes 
chiefly in the fact that they have come into possession of 
knowledge of means of controlling impregnation. 

The review of Negro sex standards, family life, and 
home conditions shows a remarkable advance all along the 
line. In view of the relatively short period of freedom 
and the general economic and social condition of Negro 
life a complete conformity to white standards is not a 
reasonable expectation. 

The Negroes respond to higher standards much more 
readily when they are introduced by members of their 
own race, than when effort is made by white persons to 
change existing standards and practices. As the educated 
and cultured classes of the Negro population_increase they 
will more and more become the model of behavior. As 
the boys and girls now in the schools and colleges become 
home-makers and models for the race, rapid progress in 
conforming to European sex and family standards may 
be anticipated. There is no inherent reason why the race 
should not gradually measure up to accepted standards. 
Most tendencies are toward a more wholesome home life, 
and there is reason to believe that the standards will con- 
tinue to rise and the Negroes conform to-modern prac- 
tices as fully as any other similarly circumstanced group. 
But there is no solution for the Negro family problem 
except to the extent that there is a solution for the race 
problem as a whole. 
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GHAPTER X 
THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE NEGRO 


NEGRO OCCUPATIONS AND OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY PRIOR 
TO THE EMANCIPATION 


At all periods the Negroes have been an important 
factor in the economic, life and development of the 
American South. As slaves they were employed chiefly 
in agriculture, especially in the production of cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and sugar. They were also the chief element in 
the supply of common labor in the towns. A small per- 
centage of the slaves were employed in the skilled and 
semi-skilled trades; every considerable plantation had 
workmen trained in various handicrafts. Judged by 
present day standards on such samples of their handicraft 
as remain, this slave work was very crude and indicates 
nothing in regard to native ability along these lines. They 
owned no property. 

The free Negroes in general had the same legal rights 
as the white men in respect to the acquisition and owner- 
ship of property. There were some restrictions, par- 
ticularly in regard to firearms, but these were generally 
suspended in the case of individuals known to be peaceful 
and orderly. They could engage in most of the occupa- 
tions open to white men though, in the later slave days, 
their freedom in this respect was sometimes restricted. 
The regulations in regard to residence and travel, deemed 
necessary as police measures, interfered in some cases 
with the free Negroes’ economic advance. 

A considerable number of the free Negroes accumulated 
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a little property and,a few became fairly prosperous and 
highly respected members of their communities. A few 
members of the free group were slave holders. In general, 
restrictions were placed upon their ownership of this form 
of property but the ownership of Negro slaves by Negroes 
began quite early and the number of slaves so owned 
increased with the years. In 1790 there were 195 free 
“colored”, presumably Negro, families reported as slave 
holding and the number may have been larger since data 
on this point are not available for several of the states. 
In 1860 there were 132 slave-owning Negroes in the city 
of Charleston and it has been estimated that approximately 
6,000 Negroes owned 2 fetal of 18,000 slaves during the 
life of the institution. This considerable number is better 
understood when it is remembered that in many cases free 
Negro men bought their wives and owned them as slaves 
and that in such cases the children of the slave wife were 
slaves of their father. 

The great majority of the free Negroes were unskilled 
laborers who owned little or no property. They had in 
many places a traditional monopoly on certain occupations. 
But in the decades before the Civil, Wat they suffered a 
severe economic setback due to the coming of large num- 
bers of European immigrants. In the néw competition 
the Negroes were quickly displaced from many of their 
traditional occupations. As cooks, house-servants, 
waiters, barbers, coachmen, and in various forms of rough 
labor their monopoly disappeared as soon as an alternative 
labor supply appeared. The opposition to their entrance 
into skilled industry increased: the white workmen 
opposed them and the master mechanics usually refused 
to take them as apprentices. The abolitionists carried on 
an agitation for the establishment of “manual labor 
schools” in which Negro children would be given the 
industrial training which they could not get as apprentices. 
A convention called in 1830 to consider the problem of 
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the free Negro recommended the reconstruction of their 
schools on the manual labor basis. The abolitionists 
approved the recommendation but popular sentiment re- 
mained opposed to the industrial training of Negroes. 
The few industrial schools established were not successful, 
partly for the reason that they were not honestly industrial 
but undertook to subordinate industrial training to literary 
education or endeavored to combine the two. The riots 
in Washington, New York, Cincinnati, and elsewhere in 
the thirties and forties were due in some part to the bitter 
antagonism of white skilled laborers against Negro com- 
petition. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVES AND THE ECONOMIC 
REORGANIZATION OF NEGRO LIFE 


At the time of the Emancipation a few Negro individ- 
uals had some savings. There were a few planters and 
small tradesmen, and a number were skilled or semi- 
skilled tradesmen. But the overwhelming majority, both 
North and South, were unskilled workmen without sav- 
ings. The total amount of property owned by Negroes 
in 1866 is liberally estimated to have been under twenty 
million dollars. The granting of freedom left them with- 
out guidance or protection. Many of them, disinclined 
to continue regular work, drifted to the towns and army 
posts awaiting federal aid and anticipating a redistribution 
of Southern lands and other property. The irregular life 
and extreme poverty resulted in a great increase in disease, 
vice and crite. 

As the white South came again into control various 
restrictions were placed upon the Negroes in the effort 
to restore order and to reinstate, in so far as possible, the 
status of slavery which could no longer exist in name. 
To control the idleness and wandering, various states 
enacted vagrancy laws of special application to Negroes, 
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the term often being so defined as to include those engaged 
in any activity not approved by the white group as well 
as all idle and disorderly Negroes. Many apprenticeship 
laws applicable to Negroes only were enacted and these 
effected in some cases a virtual reinstatement of slavery. 
The restrictions placed upon the occupations that Negroes 
might follow differed from state to state. It was com- 
monly made unlawful for them to sell liquor or run 
taverns and in most cases they were forbidden to own 
or carry firearms and weapons. In some cases the pro- 
visions were such as seriously to interfere with their 
economic progress: South Carolina virtually restricted 
their activity to farming, domestie service, and common 
labor. 

In the long period of experimentation and. reorganiza- 
tion the race gradually advanced its economic position. 
The advance was irregular, at times halting and uncertain. 
In certain respects there was deterioration: there was a 
pretty general decline in craftsmanship, and certain occupa- 
tions in which the race at one time had a virtual monopoly 
were lost. But they gradually acquired an interest in the 
land and an entrance into a more varied*vroup of occupa- 
tions. A small property-owning, middle-class group 
emerged. The advance was retarded in many respects by 
prejudice and discrimination but gains were made. The 
value of the property now owned by Negroes is estimated 
to be approximately two billion dollars. 


THE PRESENT OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
NEGRO POPULATION 


At the present time the proportion of Negroes ten years 
of age or over engaged in gainful occupation is greater 
than in any other group in the population. In 1910 there 
were 4,455,747 Negroes gainfully employed, which was 
71.0 per cent of the Negro population of ten years or over. 
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In 1920 the number was 4,824,151 or 59.9 per cent of 
the total of these age groups. The foreign-born white 
groups, who are closest to the Negroes in this respect, had 
60.3 per cent employed in 1910 and 57.4 per cent in 1920. 

The following table gives the facts in regard to employ- 
ment for the different divisions of the population at the 
last two enumerations. 


PERCENTAGE OF THE PopuLaTION 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS 


Class of Population I9Io 1920 
PSN CLASSESa tie deena Res ieea ee batatclc lo cueteks 53'3 50.3 
Native white of native parentage.....4 48.4 46.6 
Native white of foreign or mixed -par- 

ETIFAD Cipaieiirciotesasarere, side arava 4 Weensrteeie wera ele 50.4 49.7 
HOLEIPN-DOTHG WitIte lic steer sieic « oiacaleis ot 60.3 57.4 
PEER HOM haRete avast rceer uncer oor k's wots ce eres 71.0 59.9 
Indian, Chinese, and other colored..... 61.1 53.4 


The high percentage of Negroes employed is due in 
large part to the number of women workers and the de- 
crease in the decade ending in 1920 was due to change 
in the percentage of women workers. in the decade the 
percentage of women employed declined from 54.7 per 
cent to 38.9 per cent and there was an actual as well as 
a percental decline. There were more men gainfully 
employed in 1920 than in 1910 though the percentage fell 
from 87.4 to 81.1. The percentage of Negro men gain- 
fully employed was less at each enumeration than was 
that of certain other population groups. In 1910, the 
percentage was 87.4, while the average for all classes was 
81.3 per cent and that for the foreign-born whites was 
go.o per cent. In 1920 the percentage of Negro men was 
81.1 as against 78.2 for all classes and 89.3 for the 
foreign-born white. At both dates the percentage of 
Negro women employed was greater than for any other 
population group. 
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The following table shows the comparative facts in 
regard to the employment of women in 1910 and 1920. 


PERCENTAGE OF WoMEN 10 YEARS oF AGE AND OvER GAINFULLY 
EMPLOYED IN THE UNITED STATES IN I9I0 AND 1920 


Class of Popuiation I9I0 1920 
INMIRGLASSES see ea nO Cae els ee cere 23.4 21a 
Native white—native parentage....... 17.1 17 
Native white—foreign or mixed par- 

HLATE 1h Pace estate taped, Stee seers 24.6 24.8 
Foreign-born” white! «c1.iis se 2s scicies «1 27, 18.4 
IN (ee ore Ama DEe, RRR IE sO eo eee Ae 54.7 38.9 
tadiat: Chinese and other colored..... 17.6 13.7 


The bulk of Negro !abx vers are employed in a compara- 
tively few lines. In 1910 the percentage of the gainfully 
employed in the five main occupations wassas follows: 
agricultural pursuits 53.7; domestic and personal service 
33-0; manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 6.9; trade 
and transportation 5.2; and professional service 1.2. The 


DISTRIBUTION, BY GENERAL OCCUPATIONAL DIVISIONS, OF WORKERS IO 
YEARS oF AGE AND OVER, GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN 1920 


a 
. PSP Ss 
General Division of g & 3 Ss : S $ 
% 3 Lhe 
Occupation Pa = SIS oo s Sly 
SISSzleSs/S_ sa] 9 |88y 
~2 {Ss Shee sifes) & tees 
ms PSX SIS sS1os x Ssh 
NO JZRalzesles8| = 1SSS 
PAUIMGCCUDALIONS otnce oe o's 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
animal husbandry ....... 20.3°| 31.1 | 16.5 | 12.0. 1.45,2 | azige 
Extraction of minerals..... PHY Bay 1.8 | 4.9 1.5 ra 
Manufacturing and mechan- 
ical “industries .......... 30.8 | 26.2 | 34.6 | 46.9 | 184 | 13.0 
MATS OOMEAUION cleleie's! o.sie\e.- » 7.4 7.6 7.6 OT, 6.5 4.6 
i RAGGA AEtia sale estes vs 10.2 | 10.7 | 12.4 | 11.1 29° 26 
Publics services ecttca-i--- 6s 1.9 | 2.0 Die 1.6 1.0 1.2 
Professional service ....... 5.2 | 6.5 Boll Se, gy) I 
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present distribution given in the preceding tabulation 
allows comparison with the gainfully employed of the 
other population groups. 

During the past decade there has been a ent 
marked improvement in the economic position of the 
Negroes. This is reflected in the decline in the number 
of women employed and in the shift in numbers in dif- 
ferent occupations. The following table gives the number 
employed at the last two enumerations in the chief of their 
occupations. 


Number oF Necro Women 1n Occupations Emptoyinc as Many 
AS 2,000 NEGRo WoMEN IN 1920 


Occupation -s ° « I9Io 1920 
Musicians and teachers of music........ 2,347 2,150 
Iron, steel and other metal industries.... 349 2,208 
Elevator tenders and managers........... I 3,073 
INUEnSeSettrainiede.. cis wee das ime eo iN 2,158 3,199 
Business (storekeepers, etc.)............. 3,200 3,440 
Restaurant, café and lunchroom keepers. . 2,734 3,455 
Lumber and furniture industries......... 1,456 4,066 
AMM ESSESua Meme eee oe dieioe casita teins es 2,124 5,448 
HRC E SE ITIAIC Sweet oie, tac rks ete tie ME Cree 10,239 5,488 
@lericsmimiastores es Clue vite ce Mocs sis aioe 2,898 5,932 
Waborerse penenar ye. sg -actns.o slice sae ais 6,159 6,968 
Charwomen and cleaners........3..s25-.. 6,962 7,183 
WEXtile ING StrieGameriee veto Sees oars Se cen 2,234 7,257 
Food industries ...... else aeRO 6,347 7,724 
BIG PINGeuNdUSEnICS fekisc ce, teens oi eccde ose gee 2,003 7,861 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, etc......... 2,941 8,301 
Boarding and lodging house keepers..... 9,183 9,536 
GhatnberemaldSmetes ee. aie case ute es 14,071 10,443 
Hairdressers. dnd. manicurists. .2.:..2.... 3,782 12,660 
EIOMSEKCODELGan ernie ne estat lois oe sine ss 9,911 13,250 
INMTSES. GMO tTAMEd ss i creo svstase sie es 17,874 13,888 
NWAIEEESSE Same ttg timed sihlete a's ais aidiatas sinciees 7377. 14,155 
Laundresses (in laundries).........+.... 10,371 21,084 
Cigar and tobacco factory workers....... 10,746 21,829 
Dressmakers and seamstresses........... 38,277 26,961 
MRL TTS ee era EAT Soria te Shole's eusseieis Ses inte stevera.e 22,528 20,244 
Lg yiia(sidel te ttWSh a Mee OO LION So IOeae 79,308 79,893 
Farm laborers (working out)........... 263,403 162,443 
RREN CHE MTTY , T a PGs sore 6 skorate bays bre. ce eye 205,584 168,710 
Olathe CEMENT IG Oy eens Beas Nee OOD ae 184,889 216,376 
Laundresses (not in laundries).......... 361,551 , 283,557 
Farm laborers (home farm)............. 704,150 364,878 
ire tet Tee ee Paces ge les tse laie et sid a)ase'o.0,.8,6 1,997,207 1,532,620 
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In some occupations the Negroes comprise a consider- 
able percentage of all persons so employed. This is par- 
ticularly true of agriculture and domestic service. 


Per Cent NEGROES OF THE TOTAL PERSONS IN SELECTED CLASSES 
oF OccUPATIONS 


Occupation 1890 1900 I9I0 1920 

Domestic and personal service....] 22.6 23.6 20.5 31.2 

Agricultural purswits .....-....2+- 2187, 20.6 23.1 19.9 
Manufacture and mechanical pur- 

SUE Stace Meee reas ee ie Sotto 3.6 3.9 6.5 6.0 

Trade and transportation......... 4.3 4.4 5.5 4.8 

(Professional Service o. - este cue eer stole 3.6 a7 3.8 3.7 


THE NEGRO FARMERS 


At all times the Negroes have been engaged in largest 
numbers in agricultural pursuits. Of those over ten years 
of age gainfully employed in 1920 over 45 per cent were 
in some form of agriculture. This was very greatly in 
excess of the per cent of agricultural workers in any other 
element of the population: the per cent for the total popu- 
lation was 26.3, and for the native whites of native 
parentage, who are closest to. the Negroés in this respect, 
the percentage was 31.1. The percentage engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits was less in each case than it was a decade 
earlier. In 1910, there was 55.7 per cent of the Negroes, 
40.0 per cent of the native white of native parentage, and 
33.2 per cent of the total population so engaged. In spite 
of the fact that they have pushed their way into a number 
of occupations, agriculture is still the most important 
pursuit and they form an important part of the agricul- 
tural workers of the country. In 1910 they composed 
22.9 per cent of all persons so employed; in 1920 they 
composed 16.8 per cent of the total. At the present time, 
about 95 per cent of the Negroes engaged in agricultural 
pursuits are resident in the South. 
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The number of Negro farmers has increased in the 
recent decade: in 1900 the total was 746,715; in 1910 
it was 893,720; and in 1920 it was 925,708. This indi- 
cates a decreasing rate of increase: it was 146,655 in the 
decade ending in 1920 as against 32,338 in the last decade. 
Moreover, the increase was confined to the Southern 
states: in the North the number of Negro farms decreased 
from 14,016 in 1900, to 12,052 in 1910, and to 9,380 in 
1920. The decreasing rate of increase in Negro farms 
has been parallel with the trend in the number of white 
farms. The total increase in the number of white farms 
in the decade 1910-1920 was 57,835 as against an increase 
of 471,011 in the preceding decade. 

The total acreage owned by Negroes decreased by two 
and one-third million acres in the past decade: in 1910 
the total acreage owned was 19,076,463; in 1920 the total 
acreage owned had declined to 16,704,192. 

There has been a similar decrease in the number of 
Negro farm owners; the number decreased in the decade 
1910-1920 from 218,972 to 218,612. The number of 
Negro farm tenants correspondingly increased; from 
678,118 in 1910 to 714,441 in 1920. The decline in the 
number of farm owners was due to changes in the North 
where the Negro owned farms numbered 7,498 in 1910 
and only 5,749 in 1920. There was a slight increase in 
the South but not sufficient to offset the Northern decline. 
During this decade there was a similar decrease in the 
number of white farm owners. 

A much smaller perceritage of Negroes than of white 
farmers own the land they cultivate. Less than one- 
fourth of the Negroes and over two-thirds of the white 
farmers own the property they are operating. The per- 
centage of owners in both races shows a slight tendency 
to decrease. The following table gives the per cent dis- 
tribution for the last three enumerations for both racial 


groups. 
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Per Cent DIstRIBUTION OF FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


1900 I9Io 1920 


White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro 


Ota shite scree ete 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Owners) eae 60.4 26.9 68.1 26.2 67.1 24.6 
WiAnASerSa sree 1.2 0.2 1.0 0.2 1.2 0.2 
RenantSies: se ctr 20.5 72.9 30.8 73.6 2i7 75.2 


The proportion is of course determined by the Negro 
farmers of the South since they compose the majority of 
the Negro agricultural group. In the South less than one- 
fourth of the farm-operating group are owners; in the 
North slightly over two-thirds of the Negro farmers own 
the land they till; and in the West about seven-tenths of 
the Negro farmers are owners. — 

The size of Negro-owned farms is. considerably below 
the average size of farms owned by the white farmers, 
and there is a tendency for the acreage to decrease. In 
1900 the average acreage per farm of all land owned by 
white farmers was 156.3 acres; in 1920 this average 
acreage had increased to 168.0. The Negro-owned farms 
in 1900 averaged 79.1 acres; in 1920 the average acreage 
had decreased to 71.6. The smaller average size of the 
Negro-owned farms is in part due to location: generally 
speaking, the size of all farms is smaller in the South 
than in other sections of the country. 

The value of Negro-owned land has, however, increased 
in the recent decades. In 1910 the valuation of all farms 
and farm property owned by Negroes was $440,922,- 
439.00; in 1920 the valuation was $800,598,024.00. This 
remarkable increase is due to the general rise in the valua- 
tion of all farm property in this decade and to the fact 
that farm property in the South increased proportionally 
more than did similar values in the North and West. 

The average value of lands and buildings is much less 


=> eas 
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for Negroes than whites. In the United States in 1910, 
the average value of Negro farms was $22.23 per acre, 
the average value of white farms $40.57. In 1920 the 
average value of Negro farms was $56.29, the average 
value of white farms $70.02. 


NEGRO TENANT FARMING 


Some three-fourths of the Negro farmers are in the 
tenant class. The large plantations are commonly sub- 
divided into an acreage that one Negro family can operate. 
These small plots are rented by the season and worked by 
the renter and his family. The degree of independence 
of the renter depends upon his ability and financial re- 
sponsibility. If he pays a cash rent he is free from super- 
vision and interference. 

But the typical Negro renter is without means, and 
gives a share of the crop in lieu of a money rent. This 
system developed through trial and error in the period of 
readjustment of the labor to the land at the close of the 
Civil War. The overthrow of the slave labor system left 
the Negroes with the problem of making a living. Their 
chief asset was physical strength but they were wholly 
irresponsible and not disposed to work beyond the neces- 
sary minimum. In order to hold the necessary labor until 
the crop was harvested the planters would employ the 
Negro for a period of six months or a year, the wage 
not to be paid until the end of the period of employment, 
the planter furnishing rations for the Negro and his 
family during the period of employment. Another com- 
mon arrangement was to pay a monthly wage and to fur- 
nish in addition a plot of ground that the laborer might 
cultivate for his own profit, the landlord furnishing teams, 
machinery, and seed and allowing the man certain days 
each week to cultivate and harvest his crop. The four- 
day plan was an arrangement by which the Negro worked 
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four days for the employer and was allowed the other days 
to cultivate a plot furnished him by the landlord who also 
provided the seed, stock, and farm implements. The 
laborer under this arrangement received a weekly ration. 
Out of the various experiments tried the share-crop sys- 
tem gradually developed and at the present time a very 
large percentage of the Southern Negro farm tenants are 
croppers. 

In this arrangement the tenant is supplied with tools, 
machinery, seed, and other necessaries as well as with 
land and farm equipment in return for which the landlord 
receives a stipulated share of the crop, usually fifty per 
cent. In another system ef tenancy rather widely prac- 
ticed in certain parts of the South, the tenant furnishes the 
stock, implements, seed, and fertilizer, paying-the landlord 
one-quarter to one-third of the crop produced. A common 
division is one-fourth of the cotton and one-third of the 
corn and other crops. In either arrangement the tenant 
furnishes the labor. The landlord frequently advances the 
tenant money or provisions which stand as a charge 
against his share of the crop. If the tenant, neglects the 
crop, and the typical Negro tenant isnot inclined to do 
any more work than is absolutely necessary, the landlord 
may hire the necessary labor and deduct the cost. from 
the tenant’s share of the crop. 

The system, which grew up and persists because of the 
poverty and weakness of the Negro, often keeps the 
cropper dependent. The landlord has a considerable finan- 
cial investment and assumes the risk of crop failure. Con- 
sequently, he takes a very active interest in, and assumes 
supervision of, the tenant’s activity. The value of the 
arrangement varies with the character of the landlord. 
The average cropper is uneducated and dull, often stupid 
and irresponsible. The landlord’s supervision may deter- 
mine the success rather than the failure of the joint enter- 
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prise and be as much to the advantage of the tenant as 
to the land owner. The tenant receives the supervision 
needed to be successful. It is the system that has enabled 
the Negroes in the South to make the agricultural advance 
that they have; it has led to the independence of many 
ambitious and industrious Negroes. 

Toward the croppers the landlords are forced to assume 
a patriarchal attitude. They care for them in sickness, 
settle family and community quarrels, protect them from 
exploitation by others, and see that they are fed, clothed, 
and cared for in time of disaster. The common desire of 
the Negroes is to escape the supervision of the landlords. 
This they can do by becoming renters, paying cash for 
the use of the land, and assuming the responsibility for 
crop failure. The landlords, too, are glad to free them- 
selves of responsibility and rent without risk. But success 
still very largely depends upon the continuous and minute 
supervision from which both landlord and tenant wish to 
be' free. 

The system contains latent possibilities of fraud and 
exploitation; the dishonest landlord may take advantage 
of the system. The average Negro cropper will spend 
as much money dufing the season as the man who is 
advancing him will permit. He is sometimes charged 
exorbitant rates for money and supplies advanced and 
may end the year so deeply in debt to the landlord that his 
share of the crop may be insufficient to cover the obliga- 
tion. The supplies are often furnished from a plantation 
store and the tenant not allowed to buy elsewhere. This is 
a method of protecting both the landlord and the tenant 
but one that can be used by the unscrupulous landlord 
for purposes of robbing the tenants. The classing of 
cotton requires a degree of skill and ability that the Negro 
commonly does not possess and the dishonest planter 
profits by taking advantage of this ignorance. 
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© NEGRO PEONAGE 


A type of debt slavery, often inaccurately referred to as 
peonage, has frequently developed in the South from the 
system of farming and the laws governing labor contracts 
on the one hand and the operation of the criminal law 
and penal system on the other. 

The paternalistic system of agriculture may be a great 
aid to the penniless Negro who is ambitious to establish 
himself as an independent farm operator. It tides him 
through periods of hard times and gives him the means 
necessary to the successful harvesting of his crop as well 
as the advice and direction of a landlord who has assumed 
the financial responsibility for the enterprise. 

But the tenant in the situation loses some of his inde- 
pendence: he is in the debt of another person and subject 
to that person’s supervision. Because of poor judgment, 
crop failure, or other reason he may be unable to dis- 
charge his obligation and virtually cease to be a free per- 
son. As a protection to the landlord he may be required 
to remain on the plantation until he has by another crop 
worked out the debt contracted. It maybe necessary 
that he borrow in order to live, thereby going deeper into 
debt, and his obligations may become such that he virtually 
becomes a serf. An unscrupulous planter, by indulging 
the shiftless tendency of the Negro and his disposition 
to borrow against the crop, may get a tenant so deeply 
in debt that the tenant share of the crop will not cover 
the amount of the indebtedness. In such case the tenant 
is legally bound to the plantation until the obligation is 
discharged. 

The criminal law and practice has fostered another and 
slightly different type of slavery. In the case of Negro 
petty offenders it has been customary to impose a fine-work 
sentence: that is, the offender has the choice between 
paying a cash fine or working a specified number of days 
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in the chain gang. The offenders are commonly unable 
to pay the fine. In such cases the fine may be paid by a 
white friend and the Negro freed. In some cases it is 
paid by the employer or planter on agreement that the 
offender work out the amount for him at a small wage, 
perhaps fifty cents a day. On such agreement the con- 
tract labor law allows the planter to hold the convict until 
the debt is paid. The offender is then charged for food, 
clothing, and money advanced him by his employer. If 
the offender runs away, refuses to work, or disobeys the 
commands of the master he may be returned to jail and 
this results in the imposition of a new sentence. 

Obviously, the system is open to abuse and often is 
grossly abused. Plantation owners and employers may 
conspire with the authorities to recruit cheap labor in this 
manner. Negroes may be arrested for slight offenses 
and farmed out to employers. The shiftlessness and ex- 
travagance of the offenders are then taken advantage of 
and instead of discharging the obligations they may go 
deeper and deeper into debt; the white man is the book- 
keeper and his statement of the account is accepted by the 
court. With or without the consent of the debtor, the 
employer may sell or transfer his claim against the Negro 
to some other farmer who is in need of labor. This is of - 
course equivalent to selling the Negro. 

Other laws also foster peonage. The probation law 
of Georgia, passed in 1913, allowed the defendant, in 
counties having no regular salaried probation officer, to 
serve a sentence outside the jail or chain gang under the 
supervision of the court. The purpose was doubtless an 
effort to mitigate the evils of the penal system so far as 
young children were concerned. The court was allowed to 
appoint a volunteer probation officer to aid the probationer 
in carrying out the terms of the probation. Since only 
a few of the counties had regularly appointed probation 
officers, the delinquents were farmed out. Like the prac- 
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tice above, this plan is open to grave abuse. The parole 
law of 1908 has also been grossly abused in this way 
through the provision that makes it possible for a prisoner, 
after serving a minimum time, to be paroled to an indi- 
vidual for an indefinite period which may be for years. 

In recent years, legalized peonage through the leasing 
out of convicts has stopped: its legislative basis was 
declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1911. That the practice has not entirely ceased 
is evident from time to time in exposures such as that in 
Georgia in 1921. There is no strong public opinion 
opposed to it and the employer is often a law unto him- 
self... It has attracted wide comment because of its spec- 
tacular features but is of trifling importance in comparison 
with the type of peonage inherent in the tenant system 
operated by powerful landlords and weak and ignorant 
Negroes. 


THE NEGRO IN INDUSTRY 


Negro workers have been and still are a comparatively 
unimportant factor in the industrial life Gf the nation. In 
various non-manufacturing pursuits their labor has always 
been in demand but within the industrial field they have 
been restricted to unskilled work. Even in the unskilled 
occupations they have been in many cases unable to succeed 
in competition with the recent immigrants. They have 
had little opportunity and have made little advance in the 
skilled trades.\ In the decade prior to the World War 
there was a steady migration of Northern Negroes to the 
South for the reason that they could not earn a living 
in the North in competition with immigrant labor. 

The outbreak of the World War gave the Negroes an 
industrial opportunity they had not previously enjoyed. 
The stoppage of immigration, the army.mobilization, and 
the sudden stimulation of industrial activity created a 
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scarcity of common labor. Men and women were needed 
in large numbers to do work supplying food, clothing, 
and war supplies and to take the place of more efficient 
men sent elsewhere. To secure workers the industrial 
plants stimulated a flow_from the great reservoir of black 
labor in the South. {There was a general exodus of 
Negroes from the South: approximately one-third of a 
million migrated during the decade ending in 1920.\ After 
the emergency, in the period of readjustment, there was a 
disposition to replace Negro workers_or use them in less 
skilled capacities and at lower pay. (In the fall of 1922 
there was a renewal of this migratory movement. The 
imposition of new restrictions On immigration and the 
expanding business created a demand far unskilled labor 
and the industrial plants again turned to the Southern 
Negro supply. Probably one-half million Negroes 
migrated northward within the following year.| A con- 
siderable percentage of these migrants have found work, 
chiefly as common laborers, in the steel industry, in the 
packing plants, in coal mining, and in various other 
industries. 

(The employment of Negroes in industry has in nearly 
all cases been because white laborers were not available. \ 
Their adaptability to skilled labor has not been demon- 
strated and in processes demanding highly skilled work 
they have not been employed. And in work that assumes 
the mastery of a trade,—painting, carpentry, brick- 
laying, and the like—they are seldom considered if other 
labor is available. Rightly or wrongly, there has been 
a general belief that they are not fitted to perform tech- 
nical tasks of other than a routine nature. The reputation 
that the race has had for shiftlessness and undependability ° 
has militated against the employment of individuals in 
positions of responsibility. When individuals have been 
given a trial at skilled labor the results have sometimes 
been surprising to employers and superintendents. The 
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fact remains, however, that many employers who have 
used Negro labor in manufacturing industries find them 
less satisfactory than white laborers. Reports from non- 
manufacturing industries are much more favorable to 
the Negroes. The difference lies probably in the fact of 
greater experience in non-manufacturing types of pursuits. 
If the Negroes are to gain and hold a place in industry 
they must do so by measuring up to prevailing labor 
standards—or above them. Sentiment and inertia may 
help or hinder the rapidity of their advance but in the 
end their success will depend upon their ability to meet 
competition. ) 

A.number of facts fer which the Negroes themselves 
are in no way responsible have operated severely to limit 
their occupational field and virtually to exclude them from 
many occupations. They are seldom employed for posi- 
tions that entail authority over white workers, and the 
popular prejudice against them in certain relations often 
_ prevents the advancement of competent men. Promotion 

would sometimes raise unpleasant social questions. In 
other cases to advance a competent Negro worker and 
allow him to occupy a position in which he would be the 
superior of wuite workers would antagonize the latter 
and thus tend to reduce the efficiency of the plant. A 
similar thing is true in regard to work that implies associa- 
tion on an equal footing with white employees: Negroes 
are rarely employed or advanced to such positions. If 
the nature of the work is such that the employees must 
meet customers in any capacity other than that of menials, 
the Negro has no chance of employment. Only white 
persons are employed as sales people, conductors, motor- 
men on street cars, solicitors, and the like when white 
people are the customers. The employer in such cases 
is merely making a business adjustment to the racial atti- 
tudes of the public his business serves. 
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THE NEGRO AND THE LABOR UNIONS 


The entrance of the Negroes into skilled industry has _ 
been consistently and at times bitterly opposed by the — 
labor unions. The efforts of these organizations have 
been so to restrict and monopolize skilled labor as to force 
the payment of a living wage. The idea has been current 
among white workmen that the Negroes should be crushed 
and eliminated whenever their labor seems to compete with 
that of white men. 

The American Federation of Labor has consistently 
expressed itself as opposed to racial discrimination. But 
the Federation cannot control the attitude of the indi- 
vidual or affiliated unions and these separate organiza- 
tions have in general refused to admit Negroes. The 
friendly attitude of the Federation has resulted in the 
organization of many federal locals affiliated directly with 
the national organization. Of the r1o affiliated unions, 
eight expressly bar Negroes from membership and in 
many cases the local chapters exclude them even though 
they may be eligible to membership in the national or 
international unions. Other unions have no Negro mem- 
bers though they do not expressly exclude them. In some 
cases this is explained on the ground that there are no 
Negroes following the trade or that if there are such 
they have not applied for membership. 

Of the unions not affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the railroad brotherhoods exclude Negroes 
by constitutional provision, while the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and the Industrial Workers of the 
World not only admit them but actively endeavor to 
secure their membership. 

There can be no doubt that the action of the unions 
has curtailed the chances of Negroes in certain industries. 
Their first foothold in some industries has been secured 
by “scabbing” in time of strikes; the only reason for the 
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first employment being the employer’s inability to secure 
any other labor. The attitude of the unions has in many 
cases antagonized the Negroes. They remember the dis- 
crimination practiced by their white fellow workers and 
look upon the employers as their friends. Overlooking 
the fact that the employer’s only interest is in securing 
an efficient labor supply at the lowest possible wage, they 
side with them rather than with other workers in times 
of industrial dispute. The Negro workers are often 
advised by their leaders to remain outside the labor organ- 
izations when they are given a chance to join. It is.also 
true that the Negro workers have in some cases profited 
by the exclusion policy @f white wnions: their exclusion 
from the union being the thing that enabled them to retain 
a place in the industry. Since the policy.of the unions 
is to insist upon a uniform wage the Negroes by joining 
the unions would lose all chance of employment: if com- 
pelled to pay the same wage to Negro as to white workers, 
few if any employers would hire the Negroes. 

The Negro workers are making gains in organization. 
The general present-day attitude of labor leaders is favor- 
able to their organization and inclusién“in the unions. 
There is a growing recognition of the interdependence of 
all workers and a consequent growing tolerance of the 
black men in labor organizations. It is coming to be 
accepted doctrine in labor circles that this must be done 
for the protection of all workers as well as for the good 
of the Negro laborers. 


THE NEGRO IN BUSINESS 


Negro business is nearly all a development of the period 
of freedom and in major part a development of very 
recent years. In 1866 the businesses conducted by mem- 
bers of the race were few in number and small in size. 
The Negro Year Book estimates that possibly four thou- 
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sand members of the race were engaged in some sort of 
business enterprise at the time of the Emancipation. In 
this total are included such activities as dressmaking, 
barbering, draying, huckstering, and the like as well as 
others of a slightly more pretentious nature, but all were 
small and represented a very trifling capital investment. 

At present, including every sort of undertaking that 
can in any way be classed as business enterprise, there are 
perhaps 70,000 individuals operating business establish- 
ments. This total includes over ten thousand boarding and 
lodging house keepers and an equal number of persons 
operating small concerns as barber shops, shoe repair 
shops, and the like in connectiom with trades. In 1920 
the enumeration returns gave 41,473 as the number of 
Negroes engaged in various sorts of business. 

The Negro Year Book gives the following as a pre- 
sumably complete list of all business enterprises in which 
200 or more Negroes are engaged. 

It is obvious from this list that the bulk of the business 
concerns are small undertakings and represent a small 
outlay of capital. The total annual amount of business of 
all the concerns is estimated liberally at one billion, five 
hundred million dollars. 

Of business endeavors of more individual consequence, 
the Negroes have been most successful in insurance. From 
the point of view of capital involved it is the largest field 
of business they have entered. There are at present, 
according to the figures compiled by the United States 
Department of Labor, some twenty-five active companies 
selling chiefly life, health, and accident policies. The 
capitalization figures available for fourteen companies 
total one and one-quarter million dollars and the total 
assets of all the companies amounts to a little over six 
million dollars. The amount of claims paid by these 
companies during the past fiscal year was approximately 
three million dollars. 
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Business ENTERPRISES IN WuicH 200 or More NEGROES 
ARE ENGAGED 


Restaurant and lunch-room keepers..............---- 7,511 
GEOCETS UN crete tigre s kiclece seit slates oie ol onet oc oPoke\s, Sterna Cs 6,339 
Trucks gardenersse.2 emits stalertcciciets + le's ole’. «nee ate 6,242 
Mucksters and® peddlers. ssi ae cies nee ol = steer 3,194 
Butcherswand,) meat dealersSsccj. cele crete cle) clsleislelelcle eo emer= 3,009 
Undesignated= retails dealers, voce «tc «clots bielsiete ae itere 2,123 
Goalviand@woodedealerstivyncis crc cectierciteteiets reuaieretcrer 1,754 
I Ool=rOOmpKeCePerse. acacia eros ciel ocieleieielstaisislo ate erat 1,582 
Undertakersh cere tects sore eae aa te oot ma eaus aetna. 1,558 
Contractorswand pplildersien. cere teenie einlcen lee amieieae 1,454 
Realestate (dealers cc ccniie.c ieee ncike oils einisisivieisseetaiesste 1,300 
Jrnk“dealersir sess sarc ay oie ce cee arora sictorere acc dicic ls cermeiretree 1,132 
Hotel keepers and: managers.nias sos cases eeeene icles 1,020 
Proprietors, of -transtere companiese cen sersccivineiieeeecns 990 
DUS SSEOPES iad ize Be clea tYole oe sire one ores shousae eh one re Shane helmet gIo 
General stores (3.2%...) ... Seite: aa os pce nieee ei 884 
Produce and provisions, A a 689 
Candy“and: confectionery... 5 . setae cele cele lence cities 573 
WD BIT ING. ed lsc s harte- cele cistern POO tee oo 526 
FEU eT OWETSi=- stern ae stele ciclo eierietitenaeereree Se. 345 
Manufacturers and proprietors of clothing factories.. 340 
Garage keepers “and: managers.) :.c.cnn sree sence es 309 
Stock craising ied oe. cuckie mst ats Ue acca cee een 206 
Drygoods, fancy goods and notions...............+0.- 262 
Murhitare S's. OW se a ee Gee eS 250 
icemidealerssies iy ccssreceecieckete nts ema a tree eee 253 
NGNV OLIV: Feo. bse. Sethe tarentrech meee Rote ee eee 224 
Saw? and planing mul) proprietors wes sonics 219 
icuite dealers fick =< oetceee oe On eT ee 216 
Buyers and shippers of grain and live stock¥we. 4... 214 
Employment tagiiice KEePers ws.b iste ges oe OS 1 ee 213 


In 1924 there were 73 Negro banks doing business. 
Like the insurance companies they are in all cases small 
and cater chiefly to Negro depositors and business men. 
The total capital of the 73 institutions was $6,250,000: 
the annual volume of business is about $100,000,000. 

The race in America lacks business experience and is 
limited in opportunity to obtain it. There are almost 
no openings in white establishments for the Negro youths 
who would learn: the type of position commonly open 
affords little or no opportunity to learn the business tech- 
nique. The going business concerns of the race are too 
few and small to afford apprenticeship to many ambitious 
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individuals. Consequently the Negroes who aspire to a 
business career often make the venture without training 
and in most cases they fail. 


THE NEGRO IN THE PROFESSIONS 


Relative to population the number of persons engaged 
in professional pursuits is very much less in the Negro 
than in the white population. In the white population 
of native parentage 6.5 per cent of gainfully employed 
persons are giving some form of professional service: 
in the Negro population the professional group includes 
1.7 per cent of the gainfully employed. In 1910 the 
average population per préfeSsional person was 51 for the 
white and 146 for the Negro; in 1920 the number was 41 
for the whites and 130 for the Negroes. 

The number of persons reporting themselves as mem- 
bers of the different professional service groups is given 
in the following table separately for each sex. 


Necrors IN ProressIonaL SERVICE Groups: 1920 


Occupations Male Female 
Total, professional service. .«..a3¥oocs. 2% se. 41,056 39,127 
POLS SADC, UO W IIE ar. dc Sires inin's's a ste ou 5's 1,378 595 
PANE CHAILCCES ca rence cre ie aie oars esaneaaee e aivieie eee ee e.a\s 50 — 
Artists, sculptors, and teachers of art....... I51 108 
PATIEHORSECItOLS, ANG TEPOTCEIS: 3: c-jiasie e's 0\- 271 44 
Chemists, assayers, and metallurgists........ 199 8 
(CUES AE Aa Ein Ve eae ek lace Ra Ae 19,343 228 
College presidents and professors........... 567 496 
ReetC EG ree pte Mstaie eas tis ccles cvusls e.< Goce graces 1,074 35 
Designers, draftsmen, and inventors......... 110 35 
Lawyers, judges, and justices............... 946 4 
Musicians and teachers of music............ 3,752 2,150 
(CRTGR DELI CaF Aaa cok ame Ones Ut ee CAE sonore 51 164 
CE RADI GL Sete el hers lere ioe opcis be eialayeidsccigter ei crete 507 IOI 
Physicians and surgeons............seseeees 3,430 65 
PReHEHEEGNE een is mire ateiae- wc cv she ares se else sie 6,319 29,244 
Mechnical ENSINEETS ob jcc sis ose owierciticine se 0 0s 184 — 
ST PAINE C RUGILSCE ae 3 crclelolrreis 5: 51610 010 Mee earata neice 142 3,199 
Veterinary SUPSEONS. 2. cee ccc i ccc esae secs 145 _— 
Other professional pursuits.......-..+.-+66. 93 93 
Semi-professional pursuits ...........++s+65 1,565 1,323 


Attendants and helpers (professional service) 779 1,235 
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The teachers, the largest professional group, compose 
almost fifty per cent of the total. In general, they are 
inadequately trained, poorly paid, and under the direction 
© of white supervisors and administrators. They do not 
form a learned or self-directing body: they give a pro- 
fessional type of service but do not form a professional 
group. Almost without exception they serve in segre- 
gated schools where the possibility of advancement is 
small. Outside of these schools there is apparently no 
future for the Negro teachers, in part because of an oppo- 
sition on the part of white parents to placing their chil- 
dren under Negro teachers and in part because their 
qualifications are rarely Such as would enable them to 
secure such positions, in the absence of discrimination, 
in competition with white teachers. =~ 

The preachers compose about twenty-five per cent of 

the professional service groups. This is the only type of 
professional service in which the proportion is higher 
in the Negro than in the white population. The ministers 
as a whole are of limited education and there are no pro- 
fessional standards. Their service is confined to the racial 
group. ‘ 
The little body of physicians and surgeons is the only 
Negro group maintaining professional standards at all 
comparable with those of re professional groups. The 
training, broadly speaking, is the same and individuals 
regardless of color must meet certain examination stand- 
ards before being licensed. The profession has attracted 
many of the most capable men. The Negro dentists have 
a virtual monopoly of the business of the race and the 
profession includes many highly capable practitioners. 

The number of men in other vocations implying pro- 
fessional training is small. The lawyers are perhaps better 
trained than any group other than the physicians but 
they are in a peculiarly difficult position because of the 
small amount of business they can successfully handle 
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and the number of men in the profession is relatively 
small, There are a few editors and newspaper men but 
they are for the most part untrained and with few excep- 
tions have shown no particular ability. The number of 
men in other professions is increasing but the possibilities 
in most cases are rather narrowly limited: except in the 
few cases where they show real superiority or arouse the 
sentimental interest of the whites. They must depend for 
patronage upon their own race and the race is not at 
present in need of or in a position to support a greatly 
increased number of professionals. 


THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF THE NEGROES 


The economic future of the race is at present uncertain 
and in certain respects the outlook is not bright. There 
has been of course a great advance but when measured 
by any external standards the rate has been slow and the 
progress uneven. The retardation is subject to explana- 
tion but the fact should be recognized as should the very 
real obstacles in the way of future advance. The degree 
of improvement in certain lines is rather definitely limited. 
In the South the Negroes apparently have an assured posi- 
tion in agriculture: they have there the greatest agricul- 
tural opportunity that exists anywhere in the world. At 
the same time they are barred from almost every avenue 
of social advancement. In the fields of domestic and 
personal service they have consistently lost ground. Op- 
portunities in public service, except as laborers, are not 
numerous. 

The present industrial position is the most disturbing 
feature of the situation. Their status is not fixed nor 
assured: whether they can gain and hold a position in 
the industrial world is still in doubt. Historically they 
have been displaced wherever they have come into compe- 
tition with other groups. The immigrants have displaced 
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them in the menial employments as well as in the trades 
and industries except in the South where they have made 
a showing because of numbers, the absence of competition, 
and the local prejudice against foreigners. Their recent 
inclusion in numbers in Northern industry was the 
result of an absence of white labor. Their success in 
retaining the position gained, and improving their position 
will turn apparently upon factors over which they have 
no control, chiefly upon the federal immigration policy. 
If the supply of immigrant labor remains restricted during — 
such time as is required for the Negroes to gain skill, 
experience, and discipline and for their use in certain 
capacities to harden into “» indusirial folkway, their posi- 
tion as an industrial proletariat is assured. But the 
renewal of a heavy immigration from a disciplined labor 
group would mean their prompt elimination from many 
of their present positions. 

Negro business in the predictable future will continue to 
be restricted to such establishments as can‘exist by the 
patronage of the race. The same limitation, if it be a 
limitation, exists in the professional field: they cannot 
anticipate patronage from the whites. 

Various efforts toward the development of a self-suffi- 
cient racial group are pointed out in the discussion of the 
growing nationalistic psychosis. The economic aspect of 
this movement involves the idea of developing business, 
industrial, and professional classes who will cater to the 
Negroes and have a monopoly of their buying power at 
the same time that they furnish employment to the mem- 
bers of the race: the group will be economically and cul- 
turally independent of the whites and produce everything 
from food and service to art and literature that it con- 
sumes. It is inevitable that this emotionally conditioned 
movement should continue and it may go far in spite of 
the fairly obvious economic fallacy that underlies the 
movement. The advantage that comes to individuals 
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from a segregated economy is obvious, and is obviously 
at the expense of the group that supports the economy. 
The general racial welfare requires that the individuals 
become an integral part of the national economy. If 
the service they are able to render is a superior article 
there is no occasion to fear open competition, and in any 
case competition cannot be avoided merely by a refusal 
to recognize its existence. To put competition on a group 
rather than on'an individual basis does not erase the brute 
fact that in the end individuals and groups must find the 
occupations in which they can survive. There is no means 
by which they can escape being measured by the same 
standards as are applied, to other citizens and the same 
conditions control their success as control that of other 
men. They will get out of their historic status, that of 
menials, by success in competition, not by segregation. 
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CHAPTER A. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO 
THE EDUCATIONAL EFFECTS OF RACE CONTACTS 


The previous discussion has from various angles 
emphasized the fact that the simple conditions of life dur- 
ing the early decades of t's Colonial period brought the 
slaves into frequent contact and close association with the 
white population. For the most part they proved to be 
tractable servants and docile laborers. They worked side 
by side with the white indentured servants whose status 
was not very different from their own and the two groups 
frequently associated on terms of essential equality. Their 
work and the conditions under which they lived often were 
not very unlike those of their masters. In the social situa- 
tion they manifested a surprising ability to adapt them- 
selves to the American environment and conditions of life. 
They speedily acquired some command of the language 
of their masters, took on the habits of the white people, 
and developed proficiency in the routine and mechanical 
tasks of their daily life. 

In the Southern colonies the social and economic life 
» assumed a feudal aspect. The personal relations of the 
plantation owners and their dependents were patriarchal 
in nature. In general, these plantation owners were the 
best educated men in Colonial America. Many of them 
had some knowledge of history, literature, law, and poli- 
tics and maintained a cultural contact with European life. 
The Negro servants fortunate enough to be associated 
with these families assimilated many of the best elements 
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of the white social heritage. The plantation owners, in 
order to increase the economic efficiency of their slaves, 
had them instructed in the various. trades essential to effi- 
cient plantation economy. In some cases the Negroes 
showed considerable mechanical ability and acquired a 
degree of skill. In the slave population of the larger 
establishments were tailors, carpenters, wheelwrights, 
shoemakers, tanners, smiths, weavers, and workmen 
skilled in various other lines. Even the routine work on 
the plantation taught punctuality, application, thorough- 
ness, and other virtues essential to life in a civilized com- 
munity. The household and personal servants were in a 
particularly happy position to acquire the social customs 
and personal habits of civilized life. 

The greater part of Negro education throughout the 
slave régime was just this habituation to civilized, albeit 
rude and simple, standards. As a ré8ult of the slave status 
they incidentally but inevitably acquired the language, the 
religion, the family ideal, and other values of European 


culture. 


THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES DURING THE COLONIAL 
PERIOD 


Throughout the Colonial era there was little formal 
schooling of either white or Negro children. The idea 
of general education was not in the social heritage of the 
group, and school training was not necessary to success 
in the ordinary affairs of life. The little secular educa- 
tion provided was dominated by the idea of moral disci- 
pline. The. interests of the time were religious rather 
than intellectual and the burden of instruction was in 
piety and the tenets of Christianity. Education was almost 
everywhere regarded as an affair of the church; the 
clergy were almost the only teachers. The subjects com- 
mon to the present-day elementary school curriculum 
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were not taught. Such institutions of higher learning as 
existed in the colonies were for the purpose of training 
men for the ministry and for governmental service. 

Since their contacts were in major part with the lowest 
elements of the white population, the slaves tended to take 
on the vices more rapidly than the virtues of the master 
race. The need of some instruction to counteract the 
moral tendencies was generally recognized. The minis- 
ters of the time assumed a common-sense attitude toward 
the moral failings of the Negroes, recognizing that their 
vices were due chiefly to the influence of contact with 
and the example of the vicious whites. . They urged the 
mastérs to instruct the sidves in piety, to furnish them 
with Bibles, teach them to read, and to require their 
presence at the religious exercises of the family. School- 
masters were urged to assist in the Sunday instruction 
of Negroes. It was considered a duty of the church to 
instruct the slave children. The early opposition to the 
conversion of Negroes to Christianity lapsed after the 
church and legislature decided that conversion did not 
imply manumission. —— 

The attitude toward Negro education and the practice 
in regard to it varied with the religious beliefs of the 
people and with the occupational use of the servile popula- 
tion. In Puritan New England the town was a kind of 
religious republic in which the governing authorities per- 
formed both civic and religious duties. They believed in 
religious education and maintained schools at public ex- 
pense. The’form of slavery was mild—most of the 
Negroes were farm hands and house servants—and the 
slaves had some opportunity for mental and moral in- 
struction. Since the religious and political organizations 
were so closely related and the whites were unwilling to 
admit the Negroes to the political organization though 
anxious to convert them, there grew up separate churches 
and schools for the two races. The Quakers offered the 
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same educational and religious opportunity to the Negroes 
as they provided for themselves. The Catholics admitted 
Negroes to their churches and Negro children to their 
parochial schools. In the Southern colonies there was no 
interest in general secular education. The plantation 
type of settlement, with its use of indentured servants and 
Negre slaves and consequent caste order of society, was 
against it. Private schools existed for the children of 
those able to pay and there were church and charity 
schools for the poor. The instruction in reading and writ- 
ing given to the white and black apprentices was incidental 
' to the teaching of religion and: profitable forms of labor. 

By the Revolutionary period a good deal of the early 
religious fervor and intolerance had abated. The religious 
and sectarian monopoly of education was about over and 
new secular interests were appearing. Opinion in regard 
to slavery was defined and definite attitudes concerning 
the education of the slaves had become established. 

One body of opinion, held for the most part by South- 
ern planters and those reflecting their interests, was to the 
effect that the, Negro was an inferior order of man des- 
tined to serve the interests of the superior whites. The 
race was looked upon as a source of cheap unskilled labor ¢ 
and was to be kept from so changing its social status as 
to endanger the supremacy of the white race. The only 
education the Negroes needed was such as would enable 
them to do the work that the white man could not or 
would not do. They should be trained to do heavy manual 
labor and work in the less congenial trades without com- 
ing into. competition with white men. A directly opposite 
opinion was taking form among ministers, philanthropists 
and other idealistically minded men who came little into 
personal contact with the Negroes. It opposed the appar- 
ent determination of the repressionists to keep the Negro 
inferior and argued for equality of race on religious and 
humanitarian grounds. There were various shades of 
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intermediate opinion which recognized the cultural infer- 
iority of the Negroes but believed that they should, under 
tutelage of the white man, be given the opportunity to 
develop their native capacities. 

The Revolutionary period was marked by the prevalence 
of humanitarian sentiments and the diffusion of liberal 
ideas and democratic sentiments. But during the War 
and the years following there was a general decline in the 
educational opportunities. In the South the tendency 
was to discard education as superfluous except for the 
few. The church and charity schools decreased in num- 
ber and effectiveness. 


NEGRO EDUCATION DURING THE PERIOD OF NATIONAL 
SLAVERY 


There was little interest in the education of the people 
in the early decades of national history. Life was simple 
and very little formal education was required -for the 
transaction of routine affairs; in the ordinary walks of 
life illiteracy was not a handicap. As the.church interest 
in secular education declined there was’a decrease in the 
school facilities ard an increase in illiteracy. The idea 
of schools for all children supported by general taxation 
came slowly to acceptance. 

In the North the Negro children had essentially the 
same educational opportunity as the white children. The 
development of schools for the Negroes parallels the de- 
velopment of those for white children, and was determined 
primarily by the attitude of the whites toward education 
in general and toward the Negroes in particular. In some 
cases the Negro children attended the white schools; in 
other cases they undertook the establishment of separate 
schools and received some part of the public funds pro- 
vided for education. Connecticut adopted the plan. of 
separate schools as early as 1830 and only a little later 
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separate schools were authorized in Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio. In general as the public school system developed, 
the Negro children attended the white schools in rural dis- 
tricts and elsewhere when the numbers were small; they 
were generally excluded from the schools for white child- 
ren when they came to form any considerable percentage 
of the school population. 

The Negroes took reasonable advantage of whatever 
educational provisions were made for them. The school 
attendance of the Negroes increased rapidly especially in 
the decades before the Civil War and the percentage of 
illiteracy declined. When separate schools were provided 
they were generally inferior to the schools for white 
children in both instruction and equipment but they were 
in both respects superior to the church and private schools. 

The trend of events was very different in the South. 
In the later part of the eighteenth and early part of the 
nineteenth centuries the agricultural conditions in the 
South underwent a rapid transformation. The inven- 
tions of Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, Cartwright, 
and Whitney revolutionized the cotton industry and, by 
creating a great demand for that staple, led to the exten- 
sion of the plantation system and prevented the develop- 
ment of mixed farming. Slavery became economically 
profitable and the plantation type of the institution, pre- 
viously limited in the main to Georgia and Carolina, was 
extended throughout the cotton areas of the Lower South. 

In the plantation system the education of the slave was 
unnecessary and had some positive disadvantages. There 
was a growing fear of slave insurrections. Some news 
of the San Domingo revolt reached the Negroes and 
created restlessness in certain areas. The agitation 
carried on by the abolitionists roused discontent among 
the literate slaves. The Southern whites suspected the 
free Negroes and literate slaves of spreading discontent 
in the slave population. The fears of the whites were 
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further stirred by several attempted Negro insurrections. 
It became increasingly clear that if the institution was to 
be preserved and the dangers of insurrection avoided the 
general slave population would have to be kept in ignor- 
ance and isolation. The slave-owning interests came more 
and more to an active opposition to Negro education and 
in response to this sentiment the Southern legislatures 
enacted laws prohibiting the literary education of slaves 
and restricting the mobility of free Negroes. In some 
cases even the religious instruction of Negroes was pro- 
hibited. The clergy, responsive to the dominant interests 
of their wealthy parish: “cis, discontinued their efforts 
to teach the Negroes to read and write. 

But opposition to the instruction of Negrees was never 
unanimous. In spite of legislative prohibition, many 
masters continued to give favorite slaves the rudiments 
of an education as well as to instruct the Negroes when 
education was needed for the tasks to be performed. In 
the District of Columbia some small schools, partly sup- 
ported by the free Negroes, were kept.open. In Mary- 
land the Catholic Church conducted ‘parochial schools 
from which the Negroes were not excluded. In Balti- 
more there were some educational facilities provided for 
the free Negro children and the same was true in New 
Orleans where there was a considerable population of free 
mulattoes. The teaching of free Negroes was never pro- 
hibited in some of the Southern states, notably Texas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Florida, and Maryland. But in 
spite of exceptions, the education of the Negro in the 
South was always small and in the ante-bellum period it 
was almost zero. 


BEGINNINGS OF NEGRO EDUCATION DURING THE CIVIL 
WAR PERIOD 


The first real educational opportunities open to the mass 
of the Negro population had their beginnings at the time 
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of the Civil War and developed out of conditions that 
had to be faced during and following the period of civil 
strife. 

Almost as soon as the Union forces advanced into 
Southern territory fugitive slaves, for the most part plan- 
tation hands and rough laborers, began to arrive within 
the Union lines. As the war progressed there were large 
numbers of destitute Negroes concentrated near the prin- 
cipal fortifications. Many of them were employed in 
various sorts of rough camp work and ultimately the 
physically fit were mustered into the Army. But there 
was a very large number, of destitute men, women, and 
children who could not be employed and had to be sup- 
plied with the necessities of life and for many of these 
some permanent provisions had to be made. 

The various army officers, under whose protection these 
fugitives had placed themselves, made repeated appeals to 
Northern charity. The response was always generous and 
in many communities Freedman’s Aid Societies were 
formed. These organizations undertook to relieve the 
temporary physical wants of the refugees and to provide 
secular and religiousinstruction. The principal aim of 
the Societies presently came to be the education of the 
former slaves. They established primary schools, pro- 
vided teachers, and systematized instruction. Many plan- 
tations were abandoned by the owners or seized by the 
invading forces and the slave population disorganized and 
bewildered. Supervisors were placed in charge of many 
of these plantations and efforts made to restore order; 
in many cases schools were established as an incidental 
part of the program. Schools, frequently under the direc- 
tion of army officers and chaplains, sprang up about the 
fortified places where large numbers of fugitive slaves 
were found. The Aid Societies, particularly the New 
England Society and the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, were the main educational and relief agencies in the 
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first years of the War. Their work was marred by endless 
petty jealousies and struggles for personal glory. Even 
their federation in 1863 did not result in harmonious 
relations. 


,« NEGRO EDUCATION DURING THE PERIOD OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The relief work and incidentally the education of the 
freedmen was systematized by the creation of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau in the War Department. The Bureau, 
established by Congressinnal act in 1865, exercised almost 
unlimited power and assumed the general guardianship of 
the Negroes. 

This Bureau was instrumental in founding the Negro 
public school system of the South. When it entered upon 
the work there were a few tax-supported schools, a few 
schools maintained by the free Negroes. and a somewhat 
larger number supported and directed by Northern Aid 
Societies. The Bureau immediately assumed the super- 
vision of all schools and opened numerots others in unused 
government buildings. The Bureau’ supplemented its 
appropriation from the United States by the sale or lease 
of property formerly held by the states of the South and 
by the use of funds from the philanthropic societies. 

No race distinctions were recognized in the schools es- 
tablished; they were free to all who cared to attend them. 
If the whites desired instruction they had to take it 
with the blacks. The result was that, with few excep- 
tions, the pupils were all Negro children: of the 111,000 
school children under the Bureau in 1867, the whites num- 
bered 1,348 and the Negroes 109,652. 

On the part of the white South there was a general and 
bitter opposition to the education of the Negroes and 
this was increased by the high-handed methods of the 
Bureau. White teachers who undertook the work were 
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ostracised and sometimes manhandled. The Negroes were 
largely indifferent to the efforts being made for their 
education. Only a small percentage of the Negro children 
of school age were under instruction and the number in- 
creased slowly. Only one-tenth of the children of the 
freedmen were attending school in 1869. The progress 
of Negro education during this period is shown in the 
following table. 


Procress or Necro EpucaTion IN THE SoutH: 1860-1870 


Date Schools Teachers Scholars . 
ifteee((| erat 2 Pana ae oat “5 9KO 1,314 90,589 
1866 (July 1).......... 975 1,045 90,778 
bol0¥ 2 eens Micae Boreas 1,839 2,087 II1I,442 
OO etstre care. te kra et lac slate 1,831 2,205 104,327 
TOO careless ae ose ee 2,118 2,455 114,522 
EG ZOR tetcreachalytisiors tele’ s'e 2,677 3,300 149,581 


In the early years the teachers were nearly all white 
persons from the North. But it very soon came to be 
the practice to use Negro students to teach the more ele- 
mentary students. In 1869 about one-half of the teachers 
employed by the Bureau were Negroes. When the Bureau 
went out of existence the work of Negro education passed 
into the control of the philanthropic and denominational 
societies which had codperated with it. 

The whole history of this Bureau was characterized 
by harshness and gross military stupidity. But it was 
instrumental in organizing a school system where none 
had been before. Perhaps the most important single act 
of the Bureau was the establishment in 1867 of Howard 
University at Washington, D. C. 


THE RISE OF DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS 


During the War period the various organizations en- 
gaged in relief and educational work among the freedmen 
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were liberally supported. Humanitarian sentiment and 
emotional enthusiasm ran high. Various denominational 
groups cooperated in the work. The American Mission- 
ary Association was supported by various denominations 
and confined its work to education along undenominational 
lines. In 1867 it had 528 missionaries and teachers in 
the South and its income in cash and clothing for the 
year was close to one-half million dollars. After the war 
many of the codperating societies withdrew their sup- 
port. The enthusiasm for the work of relief and educa- 
tion rapidly subsided, money donations declined, and 
many societies discontimeed their work for lack of funds. 
By 1870 most of the workers had been withdrawn from 
the field. The New England Society continued its work 
until 1874 though it had only two teachers and a total 
income of $12,700 for the last two years. The period 
of cooperation for the uplift of the freedmen was at an 
end; the period of denominational competition was be- 
ginning. 

The various churches of the North were interested in 
building up and extending their denontinations among the 
Negroes. Piotis persons who had become indifferent to 
Negro education and deaf to appeals to support unde- 
nominational work for Negro education and welfare, re- 
sponded willingly and liberally when appeal was made 
for funds to proselyte the freedmen and propagate sec- 
tarian doctrines among them. ‘These religious organiza- 
tions carried on some relief work but this was always 
subordinated to the educational and sectarian propa- 
ganda. They devoted their energies chiefly to religious 
instruction and to training their promising converts for 
the ministry. The denominations, particularly the. Bap- 
tists, Methodists, and Presbyterians, that had previously 
established churches among the Negroes, took measures 
to extend their influence by establishing special schools 
to train Negro teachers and preachers. In 1865 the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church established Walden at Nash- 
ville; two years later it established Morgan at Baltimore; 
in 1870 it established Clark at Atlanta; and in later years 
several other institutions. The Baptists founded Shaw 
University at Raleigh in 1865; Roger Williams at Nash- 
ville in 1867; Leland at New Orleans in 1869; and several 
other institutions in later years. The Presbyterians had 
founded Lincoln University before the war. St. Augus- 
tine at Raleigh was founded by the Episcopal church in 
1867. Church schools were also founded by the Unita- 
rians, Reformed Presbyterians, Southern Methodist Epis- 
copalians, and other religious and sectarian groups. The 
Negro denominations were also active. The African 
Methodist Church founded Western College at Kansas 
City in 1864, having previously established Wilberforce 
in Ohio. In later years this organization established Allen 
University at Columbia, South Carolina and similar 
schools at Atlanta, Georgia, Waco, Texas, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, Selma, Alabama and elsewhere. The Zion 
Methodist Church, the Colored Baptists, and other Negro 
denominations also established church schools. 

The social and economic disorganization resulting from 
the War and the Emancipation was conducive to a state 
of mind peculiarly receptive to religious doctrines and 
religious sects multiplied with great rapidity. But in 
spite of the religious and sectarian activity, the period was 
not wholly barren of educational beginnings. Some or- 
ganizations devoted their energies to building schools for 
training Negro teachers on whom ultimately would rest 
the responsibility for instructing the race in the rudi- 


mentary branches of knowledge. The American Mis- <. 


sionary Association was responsible for building more 
teacher training schools than any other organization of 
the period. 

The high-sounding names given the schools expressed 
the hopes and aspirations of enthusiastic founders. But 
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they also had a practical value: people would contribute 
to the maintenance of a college or university who would 
not contribute to the support of an elementary school. In 
reality the schools were neither colleges nor universities : 
they were primary schools with some teacher training 
when conditions were favorable. They depended on 
charity for support and led an uncertain and precarious 
existence. 

The work of even the best schools conducted along 
sectarian and classical lines was barren of results: they 
contributed practically nothing to the real education of the 
Negroes nor to the improvement of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the race. The whole movement, 
particularly the bringing »f Northern Negro churches into 
the South, widened the breach between the races, inten- 
sified race hatred, and increased the socialuand cultural 
isolation of the Negroes. 


vo THE RISE OF THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IDEA 


The early Negro schools embraced the traditions of the 
classical studies. This pseudo-education, except in the 
more culturally backward regions, was on the decline when 
the Negroes came within the educational orbit. But it 
was the only education in the South. It was a sign of 
leisure and a mark of the gentleman. The régime of 
slavery had engendered in the Negroes a sentiment against 
education of a practical nature; superiority they associated 
with a classical and literary training. The idea of indus- 
trial education made no appeal, they wanted the education 
of the gentleman. In the situation they eagerly em- 
braced a discredited type of semi-intellectual activity 
which has continued to handicap the educational progress 
to the present time. 

A fairly obvious need of the freedmen was an educa- 
tion that would stress practical knowledge and lead to the 
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formation of habits of persistent application to produc- 
tive work. It appeared evident to many people, thought- 
ful Negroes as well as white friends of the race, that 
there should be a close relation between the occupation 
and the education given in the schools. Many thoughtful 
persons came to regard industrial education as possibly 
~ the only means of uplifting the race. The agitation for 
an industrial education grew stronger as the workers 
among the Negroes were confronted with the problem 
of making them self-supporting and capable of intelligent 
participation in the civic affairs of their community. 

The majority of the Southern whites were apathetic and 
generally opposed or indifferent to any kind of education 
for the Negroes. The initiative came primarily from 
Northern sources. A sticcéssful beginning was made in 
1868 when the American Missionary Association founded 
the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. Two 
years later the Institute received a charter from the Vir- 
ginia Legislature and became an independent institution. 
{ts purpose was to furnish practical training in agriculture 
and in the industrial occupations, and to train teachers 
for Negro schools. In 1875 the Institute was allowed 
one-third of the federal land» grant, the sale of which 
gave a small but permanent supporting fund. At the 
present time the Institute owns 188 acres of ground, a 
stock farm, and has some sixty buildings housing the 
various departments. It now has an endowment of 
$4,881,096.76 and an income of $442,144.36. 

The movement grew slowly and several other institu- 
tions were founded for the industrial education of the 
Negroes, the most noteworthy of which was the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute. It was this school, under 
the leadership of Booker T. Washington, the ablest politi- 
cian the race has so far produced, that won a large per- 
centage of the Negroes as well as of the whites to the 
support of schools for the vocational and industrial train- 
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ing of the Negroes. The school opened in 1881 on a 
legislative appropriation of $2,000 annually for instruc- 
tional salaries. But Washington made the idea popular 
and got the support of private philanthropists, and gifts 
from various sources raised the endowment to $2,709,110; 
the income for the year 1923 was $575,412. It has grown 
to over 100 buildings and owns a large body of land. 
In 1923 it had a faculty of 238 and a student enrollment 
of 1,636. Industrial training is one of the principal 
features of the school. Training is offered in all lines 
from the simplest trades to electrical engineering. Indus- 
trial training of women along the lines of their customary 
life activities is given. The Institute carries on consider- 
able.extension work in the field of agriculture. 

These industrial schools have had a marked effect 
through the students that they have trained.and turned 
back into the communities to become leaders in various 
occupations. They have done a great deal for the Negro 
in the South by teaching the common duties of life and 
inculcating habits of persistent application. They have 
given the Negro a hope and an outlook for a brighter 
future. In spite of the fact that a considerable part of 
the support of these schools has come “from the North, 
they have kept in close and friendly touch*with the South 
and its public school system and have exercised a marked 
influence on it. 

The industrial education of the Negro received little 
public support prior to 1890. The Merrill Land-Grant 
Act of 1862 provided means for the establishment of 
Agricultural and Mechanical colleges for the white popu- 
lation in the several states and territories but made no 
provision for the industrial education of the Negro. 
Some of the states, however, diverted a part of the funds 
to Negro education: in Virginia a third of the grant was 
given to Hampton Institute; in South Carolina a part of 
the grant went to Claflin; in Missouri, Alcorn was opened 
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and presently became a Negro school. In 1890 the 
amended Merrill Act increased the federal appropriation 
and provided that a certain proportion should be used for 
the benefit of the colored people. The act specified that 
none of the fund should be used for building purposes; 
the realization of the plan obligated the states to make 
additional appropriations for buildings, equipment, and 
administration. The funds were to be used for salaries 
in teaching agriculture and mechanic arts; the state had 
to provide funds for buildings, administration, and gen- 
eral education. 

The result of the amended act was the establishment 
of separate agricultural and mechanical schools for colored 
people in the Southern States** By 1893 there were 14 
such schools in the South receiving federal aid. By 1914 
there were 17 land-grant schools. In many cases the 
state aid to these schools has been so meager as to 
hamper the proper use of the federal appropriations. The 
administration of most of the institutions has been in 
the hands of colored presidents and boards of white 
trustees with uncertain interest in the education of the 
Negroes. The industrial work is also hampered by the 
fact that it is necessary to maintain an elementary grade 
school. The schools are generally poor. Most of them 
are equipped to teach carpentry, blacksmithing, brick 
masonry and to train girls in the household arts, but few 
of them teach trades effectively. The time allowed for 
industrial courses is very limited and the projects under- 
taken are in the nature of manual training. About one- 
third of the private schools for the Negro offer industrial 
courses but much of the work is inefficient. 


THE NEGRO PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The public school system of the South is of compara- 
tively recent development. Except in a few cities there 


Y 
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were practically no schools for either white or colored 
children maintained at public expense prior to 1868. The 
traditional attitude was one of opposition to education at 
public expense, and the education of the Negroes was 
generally thought to be useless if indeed not positively 
dangerous to society. 

The opposition to Negro education was intensified by 
the course of political events following the freeing of the 
slaves. The desire was general in the white South to 
restrict the personal liberties of the Negroes so as to place 
them in a separate class. The military occupation of the 
South and Reconstruction régime, which was in part an 
effort to prevent this thwarting of the will of the victori- 
ous section, intensified the general bitterness and led to 
a stubborn opposition to many measures that would have 
met approval had they originated in a different source. 
The new constitutions made provision for a‘state system 
of schools. The financial burden was considerable, the 
public debt being heavy and the masses in poverty. The 
irritation was aggravated by the fact that the Negroes 
were the chief beneficiaries. The whites were bitterly 
opposed to the mixed schools, and little educational prog- 
ress was made in the period prior to 1876 « 

There was a period of reaction as soon as Congress 
declared the reconstructed sections restored to regular 
relations with the United States government and with- 
drew the military forces. The new state governments be- 
gan to restrict the political power of the blacks and to 
repeal laws passed during the Reconstruction period. The 
Negroes were removed from the white schools and sepa- 
rate schools were provided for them. As soon as the 
double system was established the schools for colored chil- 
dren passed into the hands of incompetent Negro teachers. 
The funds from local and state taxation were insufficient 
to maintain adequate school systems for both races and 
the expenditure for Negro education was reduced to the 
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minimum. This was in harmony with the determination 
to keep the Negro “in his place.”” For twenty years the 
outlook for any real public education for the Negro was 
not promising. 

At the present time there is gross inequality in the pro- 
visions for the education of the children of the two races. 

In practically all the Southern states the state school 
funds are distributed among the counties on the basis of 
total population. The apportionment, between the schools 
for Negro and white children, of these funds as well as 
of those raised by local taxation is made by the County 
Boards of Education. The amount that goes for the 
education of colored children is almost entirely dependent 
upon the racial sentiment of these white boards. That 
the sentiment is not everywhere favorable to equal educa- 
tional opportunity may be seen in the following table of 
the annual expenditure by races for public school pur- 
poses in the different states. 


DistrIBUTION oF ScHoot Funps sy RAcEs: 1923-1924 


eu Re i ef Expenditures 
States oT es 5S OBE EE 
White Negro White Negro 
AAD Sie koe e oad Sen 61.6 38.4 91.0 9.0 
PREIEARSASS «dor: vues Se 73.0 27.0 83.0 17.0 
Dela wakere ce nut dor 86.4 13.6 86.0 14.0 
District of Columbia.. 74.7 25.2 74.0 26.0 
LOLI a arte Ue cine ce 65.9 34,1 92.0 8.0 
(AEOTCIA Bie heehee 58.3 41.7 86.0 14.0 
ICETIUUICKY wes sherk ae aie'e's 90.2 0. 92.0 8.0 
PECHILSUATIA. oF  cchtactel ste. 0 0 (5 61.1 38.9 90.0 10.0 
Matyland? Ss< 323-4002. 83.1 16.9 90.0 10.0 
MASSISSIPD1 9 oc deletes. tae 47.7 523 80.0 20.0 
MiSSOUFEY soe etuete e's 04.7 5.3 97.0 3.0 
North Carolina ...... 69.7 26.8 88.0 12.0 
Oilahonia se.s0t cess 80.8 7.4 95.0 5.0 
South Carolina ...... 48.6 51.4 80.0 11.0 
MVEUHESSEE Acs dias seis aic.0 80.7 19.3 88.0 12.0 
MOMMA GH «ba vie iesrsite 6 acc 84.1 15.9 88.0 12.0 
Vit eritlicn Aerts) cin: aietess % 70.1 29.9 89.0 II.0 
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The actual per capita expenditures for white and Negro 
children also reveal something of the inequality in the 
educational opportunities open to white and colored 
children. For the fifteen Southern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on a per capita basis, the white child 
receives $10.32 and the Negro child $2.89. The expendi- 
tures per child for white and colored children in these 
states in 1923. and 1924 was as follows: 


Per CApirA EXPENDITURE FOR THE EpucaTION or NreGRo AND WHITE 
CHILDREN: 1923-1924 


State White Child Colored Child 
Pilabamae. 0 Seer sc stele a a $26.57 $ 3.81 
AtricaniSaSunte spate cisions, cc: oer ene i 13.36 6.48 
Wela wate nls. cse sachs ate 60.00 52.90 
Mristricty ofsColnimbias wy.) lr 76.00 _ 64.40 
BIOTIC AM ect cen oon ean 41.01 e739 
(Georoiaeien <-ereic ct ceaeian: 25.84 5.78 
Wientucky gaunt. ts ouaecmits 16.60 15.40 
POUISIATIA A Rios cece sck cle lake rice cies 33.73 5.48 
Mar apeyoel ae tea dasongomeceoere 34.70 17.17 
IMiSSISSIPplin ee cei ntow verre + ee ee 25.95 5.62 
WSS OlhIGl mir craneeisic or cae soetics 45.32 29.59 
Wiorthe Carolina asqceltsoce s sitente 25.31 7.52 
@blahomaienn scence ceetar 33.08 21.04 
SouthpG@arolinaysnecesc see cee 27.88 2.74 
TEN MESSC CMR Gate o.<ishngeis sat hale ats a+ 21.02, ae 11.88 
Texas feos oe GEM csieicls 30's SRZ7 Ss 20.24 
[VIP SIN pave Yas eo role ees cle 40.27 10.47 
Wiest VAtSInia eames os oct «oe 36.36 32.15 


The table shows clearly that in most of these states 
the educational: opportunities for the Negro and white 
children are far from equal. The same fact is emphasized 
in the following tabulation of the amounts invested in’ 
school property for the two races. 

Another indication of the racial inequality in school 
opportunity appears in the expenditures for instruction. 
In 1916 the Bureau of Education found the appropria- 
tion for white teachers’ salaries to be about four times 
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AVERAGE VALUE oF Pusiic ScHoot Property PER CHILD OF 
ScHoot AGE 


State Whites Negroes 
Pstrictwos Columbia. «- esc $147.00 $127.00 
IMSSSOUTI NS, casuntteen uare. cstv ere ane wie 109.46 104.33 
Delaware mer: ve drone th cerns 6 93-00 78.00 
WiEStwViheiniawa..-ear rie Se iss 67.59 59.00 
Oklahorialps across cio ae hee cn 70.53 30.00 
NENT UCK YE tering u ctanvicatinisrs, wmaee 35.00 29.00 
NEA TVIAN CMe ce atic eek vines ees 59.30 25.00 
PREXA Sid wore betas acts he oe srs ress 79.88 23.20 
WAV FOIE SS AR eon then oar, aac ieer eae 73.83 23.10 
ANGNNESSEED A ccsise coe oars oroka tas 35.53 19.00 
North Garolinatsucans.ct ee ase 52.08 12.90 
Hloridame .etaicese tin (kta ne. 78.22 12.80 
PANE RANISAS atavecntcien valeanvete Micteiae  ahe 32.23 9.00 
/NE NET EM RA Rote one ene eee ae 40.92 8.70 
MEGIHSIailel pen siorcies siete corsttinrices <s 74.24 8.20 
Gearciawe Mic cceuh us cecianes s 48.02 7.00 
IMUISSISSIDOL Seccie van teh cae. cal oe 32.57 6.00 
Soutie Garolinae vesicle acetee oc: 60.12 5.90 


that for Negro teachers compared on the basis of the 
number of children. The figures are as follows: 


ANNUAL APPROPRIATION FOR TEACHERS’ SALARIES PER CAPITA FOR 
WHitr AND NEGRO CHILDREN 


States White Negro 
Ala Waiiia 1 ostohiels sauctoe cn Sloe sae 9.41 1.78 
WSK ansaSow so. «ae eves ste po aie 12.95 4.59 
Wela ware vara tata Wels dates vis 12.61 7.68 
MOE Cas oeharirn cebciel eel cine Gene es II.50 2.64 
GOOEoia yi cer tale on eeta ee eet srese'* ok 9.58 : 1.76 
BEN LUCKyume acta velek nds sive telat cs 8.13 8.53 
POUT Stan aes ected: siete csna a cali 13.73 eat 
IM ie Sahl CT Wl oil me aioe GE en Cem Oe 13.59 6.38 
MISSISSIPPI deo Semin + etidaresre tee 10.60 2.26 
INionthe Carol ind wae <).s 6 oscis «6 « 5.27 2.02 
Oba orisay a teatro eiaso slats ace se ore 14.21 9.96 
South: (Carolina ...4.0'.0% eee 10.00 1.44 
PU ETSIESSCO I als oneie sic oNenes% © michele Pie ater 8.27 4.83 
(OGRE ED pu dn as 8 Reet Be a Gey eter 10.08 5.74 
Wile Sititeerts hteniet ects sie sts sigs « 9.64 2.74 


In the country districts the school facilities for Negro 
children are particularly inadequate. The schoolhouses 


~ 
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are commonly one-room buildings and they are frequently 
in an extremely dilapidated condition. In many instances 
school buildings are not provided from the public funds ; 
only the teachers’ salaries are derived from that source. 
In South Carolina there are 2,354 public schools for 
colored children but only 1,442 public school buildings. 

In these rural schools there is practically no class-room 
equipment. In some of the states, as Virginia, all maps, 
charts, globes, and like equipment must be furnished by 
the teachers. In the states of the Lower South the 
physical equipment of the Negro schools is not so good 
as in Virginia and South Carolina. 

In addition to poor physical plant and canine the 
schools are commonly over-crowded, The city schools, 
while generally superior to those in rural districts in 
buildings and equipment, are more over-crowded. A 
study of three typical counties in Alabama by the State 
Supervisor of Schools showed the seating capacity of 80 
schools to be 3,794, the enrollment to be 6,391, and the 
attendance to be 5,832. In many places the Negro 
children must attend part time schools because of the 
congestion. The number of pupils per teacher shows the 
inadequacy of the facilities as well as the-racial differ- 
ence in educational opportunity. In 16° Southern states 
the 8,150,448 white pupils had 174,980 teachers—one 
teacher for each 36 pupils; the 2,977,536 Negro pupils 
had 36,920 teachers—one teacher for each 56 pupils. 

Not only are the schools inadequate to accommodate 
the enrollment, and poorly equipped; the teaching staff 
is underpaid and the teachers untrained. In 1916 the 
average annual salary in the public schools ranged from 
$110.54 in South Carolina to $310.05 in Kentucky. As 


, a result of the salary scale the most untrained persons 


are drawn into the teaching group. About seventy per 
cent of the teachers in the black belt have less than a sixth 
grade education. 
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The various philanthropic agencies have, of course, 
made large contributions in support of Negro education. 
The general Education Board pays the salaries of state 
agents for Negro schools, assists counties in the employ- 
ment of supervising industrial teachers, assists the county 
training schools for rural teachers, aids selected Negro 
schools in their building programs, and aids Negro medical 
education. The Jeans Fund pays salaries of supervising 
industrial teachers for Negro rural schools. The 
Phelps-Stokes Fund gives aid to Negro Universities and 
promotes research work. The Carnegie Corporation has 
donated considerable amounts for the erection of public 
libraries for Negroes as well as for Negro public schools: 
both Tuskegee and Hampton have received gifts from 
this source. The John F. Slater Fund is used in aiding 
Negro schools to maintain normal training and indus- 
trial departments. The Daniel Hand Fund and the 
Peabody Educational Fund have also contributed 
toward Negro education. The Julius Rosenwald Fund 
is aiding in the construction of Negro rural school 
buildings. 

The activity of these organizations has done much for 
the public education of the race.. But no matter how they 
are expended, funds from private and philanthropic 
sources can only supplement public education. The pub- 
licly supported schools are and will continue to be the 
basis of Negro education: 93 per cent of the children 
attending elementary schools are in the publicly supported 
schools. 

The facilities for the secondary education of Negro 
children are inadequate and the number of students small. 
In the Northern and Western states the two races attend 
the same schools and have equal opportunities. There are 
also a good many separate schools in particular communi- 
ties. But most of the race live in the South and attend 
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separate schools. In 1921-1922 there were 179 public 
high schools for Negro children. This number included 
both the junior and the senior high schools. There were 
1,101 teachers in these schools. The total enrollment was 
42,650. Of this total 16,171 were boys and 26,479 were 
girls. Of the total number, 11,401 boys and 19,361 girls 
were enrolléd in regular high schools. 

Of the states maintaining a dual set of schools, the 
facilities for the secondary education of Negro children 
are poorest in the states with the largest percentage of 
Negroes in the population. In 1922 Alabama had four 
public high schools for Negro children with an attendance 
of 1,214 pupils, South Carolina had 6 with a total attend- 
ance.of 491 pupils, Texas had 40, Kentucky 20, and 
Missouri 10. 

The public high schools for Negroes are.supplemented 
by a considerable private provision for secondary instruc- 
tion. In 1923 there were 106 private high schools for 
Negroes in the 15 Southern states. These schools enrolled 
24,777 students of whom 9,225 were of secondary stand- 
ing. They reported property in buildings and grounds 
worth $8,288,000, equipment .worth $85: 5,700, and per- 
manent endowment amounting to $1,302,000. The ma- 
jority of the so-called Negro colleges and Universities 
are of course secondary, when they are not primary, 
schools. 

The quality of the work in both public and private 
schools is far below that of the white schools. They are 
poorly equipped and the instruction is of inferior quality. 
The chief aim of these so-called colleges is to prepare 
teachers for the elementary schools but they are ill-adapted 
for this task. How far they fall short of the need is 
indicated by the fact that at the present time about fifty 
per cent of the teachers in the schools for colored children 
have less than a sixth grade education. 
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THE COMPARATIVE ILLITERACY OF THE NEGRO ELEMENT 
OF THE POPULATION 


After the above review of the history of Negro school- 
ing and the facilities for the education of Negro children, 
it is not surprising that the percentage of illiteracy is 
high; rather, the surprising thing is to find the percen- 
tage reported so low. 

The percentage of illiterates in the different enumera- 
tion classes in the population is shown in the following 
table for each of the last three enumerations. Illiteracy 
is defined by the Census Bureau as the inability to write 
in any language, regardless of the ability to read. 


Per Cent oF ILLITERATES IN THE PopULATION: 1900-I9I0-1920 


Classes of the Population I900 I9gIo . 1920 
ANIM Stel SR SC8 US eS ane ee Be Ren 10.7 wey 6.0 
NU te met oes cyaes. Sam tsicina ra Cee ets 6.2 5.0 4.0 
ING Ga Onrr es ers natant calcio recs 44.5 30.4 22.9 
INGiiiVemwihhitetin ercctrteas alecs.: 4.6 3.0 2.0 
White of native parentage........ 5. 3 2.5 
White of foreign or mixed par- 
Olitay Cite ae tani c crctat Memettea hi + 1.6 I.I 0.8 
Foreign-born white ............. 12.9 12.7 13.1 


The figures show the percentage of illiteracy of the 
Negroes to be higher than that in any other population 
group at each enumeration. They also show a rapid de- 
cline in all classes of the population with the exception 
of the foreign born. In this decline the Negroes have 
shared, though the decline was more rapid in the earlier 
than in the later decades. In 1880 seventy per cent of the 
Negroes were reported illiterate. In the successive enu- 
merations the corresponding percentages were 57.1, 44.5, 
30.4, 22.9. In the future decades the decline will doubt- 
less go on but at a retarded rate inasmuch as the increase 
in school facilities does not affect in any appreciable 
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degree the illiteracy of the adult population. The rate 
will decline as the group loses by death its older and 
more illiterate numbers. There are of course some 
Negroes who learn to read and write when beyond the 
school age, as is shown by the decline in the illiteracy of 
the same group from one enumeration to the next. The 
following table brings out this fact in a striking way: 
the numbers decline as the age group advances due to 
mortality during the decade, but the percentage of illiter- 
ates also declines. Since there is no reason to assume 
that the death rate is appreciably higher in the illiterate 
than in the literate group, the decline must be due to 
cultural change. 


Necro ILLItERATES BY AGE GROUPS a! 
= 


- Agein Number Per Cent 

ge aa Years Illiterate | Illiterate 
LOOO Me trere sis stot ates sisnemererstsrs 15-24 . 652,610 33.4 
TOLOM erste Meech eee 25-34 380,742 24.6 
TOO neta arte eee ie eteiee 35-44. 310,538 235 
TOLOM eco aisle access 15-24 460,720 22.0 
O20 sake chaps cto sfarstovt etearateian 25-34 287,063 17.9 


But the increase-in school facilities reaches a compara- 
tively small number of the adult population. The decline 
in illiteracy is chiefly in the younger age groups of the 
population. The table on page 279 shows the relative 
literacy of the younger and older age groups as well as the 
relative increase in literacy from one decade to the next. 

The geographic factor stands out prominently in the 
figures of Negro literacy. It varies from state to state, 
the amount of illiteracy being inversely proportional to 
the amount spent per capita for Negro education. In 
the South it is high; in the North and West it is com- 
paratively low. In Louisiana where the average annual 
expenditure for the education of the Negro child of school 
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Necro Inirreracy sy Acre Pertop AND CENSUS YEAR 


Per Cent Illiterate 
Age Period 


900 1910 1920 
10 years and over....... 44.5 30.4 22.9 
TOSLOPTA VGAUS oc on teerenett te 30.1 18.9 11.4 
U5 UtOLAQ: Years. shreracd a ecare 31.8 20.3 14.1 
20 KO, ZA VOCALS « ccccieie cio 5 35.1 23.9 17.0 
Bor tOUSALVEALG 3 's.2 sindrs ots 39.3 24.6 17.9 
SSetLOl AAP VATS sis crs ime ster 52.0 32.3 23.3 
AG LOMSA VEATS. snccees es 68.1 47.0 34.1 
SSE COU OA! VEATSY vuicin cle vier 78.4 63.0 49.4 


65 years and over....... 85. 74.5 68. 


age was $3.49, the percentage of illiteracy in 1920 was 
38.5 per cent. In Alabama, with an expenditure of $3.00, 
the per cent of illiteracy was 31.3. South Carolina, with 
an expenditure per Negro child of $2.06, has an illiteracy 
rate of 29.3 per cent. In West Virginia the expenditure 
per Negro child of school age was $14.47 and the illiter- 
acy was 15.3. In the District of Columbia $62.75 was 
spent for each Negro child and the illiteracy was 8.6 per 
cent. In the Northern states where the Negro children 
have essentially the same educational opportunities as the 
white children their rate of illiteracy was comparatively 
low: in New York it-was 2.9 per cent, in Illinois 6.7 per 
cent. The following table, which allows comparison of 
the Negro and white illiteracy by states, seems to bear 
out the generalization that literacy varies directly with 
educational opportunity and quite independently of race. 
In thirty states the Negro rate of illiteracy is lower than 
that of the foreign born white, and the Negro rate in some 
states is lower than that of the native whites in other 
states. The illiteracy of the native white population of 
Alabama and Louisiana, for example, is greater than the 
Negro rate in over thirty states, while the Negro illiter- 
acy rate in New York is lower than that of the native 
whites in any of the Southern states. 
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Per Cent or Necro anp Waite Population ILLITERATE. 
SELECTED STATES: 1920 e 


i Foreign-born 

State Negro Whe |) White 
Alabama’ scoseoscnneoet 31.3 6.4 10.9 
ATIZONal Tikakiocs seein 4.6 1.3 27.5 
@aliforniate- ws .tede nee ist 4.7 0.4 10.5 
@oloradow nee ascem sae 6.2 127, 12.4 
Georgia Noe cael siis steisiee 20.1 5.5 5.4 
WM OTSae sansictsree ce oeeeetes 6.7 1.1 11.0 
Kansas) prac cee cee eetie rts 8.8 0.6 10.5 
Kentucky te.te ae creunece sate 21.0 Fe 7 
MeOUISiallaueiaersee certs: 38.5 11.4 21.9 
Meat yland Beers. qereie crt tee 18.2 2.0 13.4 
Massachusetts ..... ... 6.8 0.3 12.8 
Minchigationvencrccdevtiee sets 4.2 0.6 9.9 
IMMSSISSIap —  sactgenGaco 20.3 3.6 13.3 
ING WHEY Orit Aue cele eae 2.9 0.6 14.2 
Oklahoman sass 02.4 2.4 14.0 
SouthwGarolinasn. cess. 29.3 6.6 6.2 
FLEX ASI. cine tee eta eierees 17.8 2.2 33.8 
Weigetleh oaonuanbeimocacs 23.5 6.1. 7.1 


Among the Negroes, as among the whites, the propor- 
tion of illiterates is smaller in the urban than in the rural 
districts. In 1920 the percentage of illiteracy was 13.4 
for the urban and 28.5 for the rural population ten years 
of age and over. The percentage of urban. Negro illiter- 
acy of the three Southern divisions “was 17.2 for the 
South Atlantic, 20.6 for the East South Central and 16.1 
in the West South Central; while the corresponding 
figures for the rural Negroes were 28.6, 30.3, and 29.0 
respectively. In other sections of the country the Negro 
urban illiteracy ranges from 4.1 per cent in the Pacific 
to 8.6 per cent in the West North Central, that of the 
rural population from 5.8 per cent in the Mountain to 
16.9 per cent in the West North Central region. In the 
decade 1910-1920, the illiteracy of the rural Negroes of 
the South decreased more rapidly than that of the urban 
Negroes, due chiefly to improvement of rural schools, the 
establishment of rural school supervision, and the exten- 
sion work of Hampton, Tuskegee and other similar 
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schools. In general the percentage of illiteracy is less 
in the large cities with a large Negro population than in 
the urban population of the state in which the city is 
located, This is due in chief part to better schools: the 
educational facilities in the smaller towns often are not 
superior to those in the rural districts. In Atlanta, 
Georgia, 17.8 per cent of the Negroes were reported 
illiterate in 1920, while in the urban Negro population 
of Georgia as a whole the per cent was 21.2; in New 
Orleans it was 15.7 while for the urban population of 
Louisiana it was 22.1; and in Birmingham it was 18.4 
while for the urban population of the state it was 22.7. 
Similar differences appear elsewhere. The percentage of 
illiteracy in the mulatto*elément is markedly lower than 
that in the racially unmixed part of the Negro population. 


THE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF NEGRO CHILDREN 


At the time of the last census enumeration there were 
3,796,957 Negro children between 5 and 20 years of age 
in continental United States. Of this number 2,030,269 
or 53.5 per cent were attending school. This was a some- 
what lower per cent than that of other groups in the popu- 
lation with the exception of the foreign born. Comparable 
data for the different groups in the population appear in 
the accompanying table. 


Per Cent oF CHILDREN 5 TO 20 YEARS oF AGE ATTENDING SCHOOL 
IN THE Unirep STATES: 1920 


Per Cent Attending School 


Population Class 


Male Female Total 

IRNINCIASSESITve he fon hire saetisie sts sai 64.1 64.5 64.3 

Native white of native parentage 66.6 67.3 66.9 
Native white of foreign or mixed 

NETRA CCE Se AA DOS AGane 66.0 65.7 65.8 

TREO LON ay tile ties atooviaheat di ee,cfs [ets aLe's 52.4 54.5 53.5 

Foreign-born white ............. 45.8 42.7 44.2 


eee 
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The attendance of Negro children at school is lowest 
in the Southern divisions and particularly in those states 
with a very large Negro population. Of the Negro 
children between the ages of seven and thirteen years 
Louisiana had 61.0 per cent attending school, Alabama 
69.2, Arkansas 69.9, Georgia 70.2, Tennessee 71.1, Mis- 
sissippi 71.5, and Florida 73.1. 

In the decade ending in 1920 there was some very 
slight gain in school attendance. If we omit the increased 
enrollment accounted for by the increase in the number 
of children, the total net increase was 262,226. ‘That is 
to say, that while in 1910 there were 12,139,120 persons 
5 to 20 years of age who. did not attend school, in 1920 
the number had fallen to 11,876,894. In terms of at- 
tendance rate, 59.2 per cent of the total population of 
school age attended school in 1910 while in 1920 the 
corresponding rate was 64.3. - In the decade the Negroes 
made greater progress in attendance than did any other 
group in the population, increasing from 44.7 per cent 
attending school in 1910 to 53.5 per cent attending school 
in I1920—an increase of 8.8 per cent. The greatest gains 
in this respect were made in the sections and states of the 
South where the per cent of attendance is still lowest. 


ScHoot ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN 7 TO 13 YEARS OF AGE IN SELECTED 
STATES IN IQIO AND 1920 


Per Cent Attending 


States 

I9I0 1920 
PASS AG NISELtS met alte cis Ae eislareteleroe ie 95.8 iB: 
POWER OL Gc. Snivinins dee dine nia wens ee Q1.3 sot 
(OUMS, oc. 0 GEORGIE OEE a See nees 1.8 95.8 
MlsmOls Mente ted tateisie Ne is weie ecto ce oer: 87.3 03-7 
NUE ESTAS NG HE Ue OT OEE OREN eet 64.2 78.1 
South (Carolma ii... sae he wenn 60.4 82.3 
Geereia vere rit otlas, foccigvs bein oicaeeee es 60.3 70.2 
Alabamiawen atm aeiets oc cie cosine be ate 53.4 69.2 


Louisiana gece itiae ce ice siece:: tee 40.7 61.0 
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The relative attendance and gain in attendance is seen 
by the comparison of attendance for the two enumera- 
tions in selected Northern and Southern states with large 
Negro populations. 

The low attendance of the South is at least in part 
due to the non-enforcement of the compulsory attendance 
laws in these regions. The degree of enforcement is in- 
dicated by the attendance at 11 years of age since at this 
age all the states require that all children, unless excused 
for specific reason, go to school. The Negro attendance 
for the states of the South was as follows: 


Scoot ATTENDANCE OF II-YEAR-OL_p Necro CHILDREN 


States Fa" Per Cent Attendance 
DIStEICH OPM COlUmMpia seret ec ccie femctclcs ciesic des 95.8 
WPA WAL CE Naa cenneire ten cele ere oatweie he ae hone re 95-5 
IWS GME CLT aes nee alate cxcrcieioxcrenare sicleiet eG aieares = 92.8 
emt Lays aed tober 2s sie seter overs SRS te a's ei okeiol crane meee Ges 91.0 
MKEKAS Mera PORE sc Pakale cistelne otenate ia toraceule eine cles 90.6 
Ay iietinyy head hits mentee he asc iersec 8 Cleat rato be cts ors a elonsvs tats 89.0 
INortamC atOlinamerr tics Such crow ste dictrorcteentits 6 87.3 
SOUUM a CANO NAM wer aa ea a he dia lolecaicten wists oie eh 87.2 
NPISOA NITE OE aS SiG aC DE GEOR OCC COE Bee 84.7 
(DAS GUNG TR® | iaeeey cOLIC Oe b Ce Oe IG nee 82.3 
EDR eta nota cm Ratateio ore eal cinin etl oaterenie 78.4 
INT TSSISSIDDIN o« siace- «oie sicra.sie, | EAB es oa. WE 
PAD AIA Lecce s Mawel tane ie pias sete cictiginirsie% ore tis 76.8 
MCHNESSEEN (6 ctsces ss ad EO ROL SG hones 76.1 
(GSE. ARas or CMEC EONS SEAR Moen ree 74.6 
INTE LAS Ga Wenarcenete ra iach raters So cvche cleiseicscaie's ates 74.4 
WV OM isiatia a. tale eesieh oot ra Sciclols cane leln elena el cuals 68.3 


It should also be noted in the present connection that 
the length of school terms is shorter in the Southern than 
in the Northern states. In the North the school year is 
seldom less than 170 days. But in the South the school 
year even for the white children is below the minimum 
in the North. The length of school year in days for 
Negroes and white children in certain Southern states is 
as follows: 
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LENGTH OF THE ScHooL YEAR IN Days: SELECTED SOUTHERN STATES 


State White Negro 
Alabama, mick te nclcctretteston haere pitas 132 102 
Lori dacirerce.o i storetians oie omar eters ashe 142 102 
GeOLeia Pomct cohen ee earalettter< Meta 157 100 
Teri tchryat te ec yateys ie terns cos Nepeieisl sxctsrers 152 om ce) 
PCO Slanlaee wake eisincc meni emer tes 156 04 
South Canolinaweetenn rece 156 78 


According to the Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation the average school term for Negroes is 69 per 
cent of the average for the country. It has been cal- 
culated that on the basis of a standard school year of 
180 days, with the existing provision for education, it 
would require a Negro child in Louisiana 22 years, a 
Negro child in Alabama 26 years, and a Negro child in 
South Carolina 33 years, to complete an elementary school 
course. 

Throughout the United States a little over one per cent 
of the Negro children of school age are in high schools; 
the per cent for the white children of school age is 9.3. 

In all sections of the country and in all age groups the 
proportion in school is higher for mulattoes than for the 
black Negroes. It seems to be a facty However, that in 
the sections where opportunities are equal for all classes 
of the population that the difference between blacks and 
mulattoes diminishes. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF NEGROES 


Following the Civil War a number of colleges and 
universities for Negroes were founded in Southern towns 
and cities. There was a desire on the part of the religious 
denominations to spread their sectarian teachings among 
the freedmen. The type of education offered by these 
schools was often so ill-adapted to the needs of the situa- 
tion as to bring the whole idea of higher education of 
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the Negro into disrepute and the educated Negro became 
an object of popular ridicule. As the enthusiasm of the 
anti-slavery period declined many of the colleges were left 
as completely without funds as, in the absence of lower 
schools, they were without college students. Some of 
them were discontinued and others became elementary or 
secondary schools, often, however, without change of 
name. 

At the present time there are some sixty-eight institu- 
tions for Negroes bearing the name of college or uni- 
versity. With the exception of four, they are controlled 
by religious denominations. At least sixteen of these 
schools offer no college courses.. In the remaining fifty- 
two institutions only a part, usually a minor part, of the 
courses are of college rank; the major part of the work 
is of an elementary and secondary character. Of the 
28,556 students enrolled in these schools in 1924, those 
taking college courses numbered 4,942; the remaining 
23,614 were elementary or high school pupils. Only 
two of the Negro universities offer work of a grade that 
admits them to the Association of American Colleges. 
None of them offer or are prepared to do university work. 
The entire instructional. staff of these 68 institutions 
numbered 1,752 and the total income of the schools was 
$3,363,202. 

Many of these Negro colleges and normal schools are 
presided over by white presidents and many members 
of the instructional staff are white men. In the earlier 
decades all of the professors were white. But year by 
year they become fewer in number as the racial separation 
increases and as competent Negro men and women can be 
found for the positions. In fact the change has gone on 
so rapidly that the number of competent persons is insuffi- 
cient to satisfy the demand and many important positions 
are occupied by mediocre men. The present tendency is 
toward a complete manning of these schools by Negroes. 


Yy 
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Fortunately, the Negroes are not entirely dependent 
upon their own schools for college education; most of the 
Northern universities and colleges are open to them with- 
out administrative discrimination. The number of col- 
lege graduates is, therefore, a better index of educational 
attainment than is the enrollment in the Negro institu- 
tions. In 1924 the Bachelor’s degree in arts and science 
was conferred upon 675 Negro students. The total num- 
ber of Negroes who have graduated from college is ap- 
proximately 10,000. Well over one-half of this total have 
graduated since 1910. 

The increasing number of persons completing college 
courses in reputable schools is one of the most encourag- 
ing facts in Negro educati . It means a gradual improve- 
ment in the intelligence and efficiency of Negro leaderhip; 
at present, with only occasional exceptions, the teachers, 
preachers, and other leaders are uneducated men. 

The number of men trained to serve the race profes- 
sionally is wholly inadequate to the need, and provision 
for the training of professional men is limited. The 
Negro professional schools are few in number and small 
in size. Howard University at Washington maintains a 
law department which enrolled 12g students in 1924. 
Two other law schools—the Central Law School of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and the Law Department of the Virginia 
Union University at Richmond, Virginia—enrolled, re- 
spectively, 12 and 15 students. The total number of law 
students was thus 156. In the same year there were 
352 students of medicine in the three medical schools 
and departments of medicine maintained for Negroes. 
The number of dental students was 402, and the three 
schools of pharmacy enrolled a total of 178 students. 
The schools of theology are numerous, There were 51 
such schools or departments in 1924. They are inferior 
in every respect and have no standing even within the 
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race. The total number of degree students in the 51 
schools was only 158. 

In higher education the Negroes have had almost no 
part. In the whole educational history of the race in - 
America the degree of Doctor of Philosophy has been 
conferred upon twenty-nine men of Negro blood. 


SUMMARY 


The earliest and most important means of education 
of the Negro slaves was the contact and association with 
the white people which resulted incidentally from the 
servile status. They learned the language and acquired 
informally but effectively much of the culture tradition. 
Because of unequally favorable opportunities the educa- 
tion of some was more rapid than of others and great 
differences developed which were increased and perpetu- 
ated by the continued importation of raw Negroes long 
after many of the Negroes had assimilated the externals 
of the foreign culture heritage. 

The formal education was, to all intents and purposes, 
negligible. The ministers in some cases interested them- 
selves in the Negroes but this was essentially a religious 
interest; such secular education as they gave was inci- 
dental. Certain masters made it possible for favored 
individuals, chiefly mixed-bloods, to acquire some literary 
education, in some cases because of sentimental reasons; 
in other cases it was for the purpose of increasing slave 
efficiency. There were a few Negroes of some literary 
training all through the slave period but so few as to be 
curiosities; there were none of real education. In 1860 
nine-tenths of the Negroes were wholly illiterate while 
the remainder had a very trivial amount of education. 

The enthusiasm of the anti-slavery, war, and recon- 
struction decades led to the extension of church and mis- 
sionary schools. Except as a means of religious propa- 
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ganda, the literary and classical type of education was a 
failure. It was ill-adapted to the needs of the situation 
and did much to bring the whole idea of Negro educa- 
tion into disrepute. 

The present rise of industrial schools came in the effort 
to give the masses of the race some education along the 
lines of their life problems. The forceful personality of 
Booker T. Washington popularized this type of educa- 
tion among the Negroes and in the country generally. 
The South approved it as in harmony with the philosophy 
of the Negro as a worker and a servant; they had opposed 
the classical education on the ground that it spoiled other- 
wise valuable servants and laborers, The white North 
approved of the idea of industrial education as an effort 
to do something practical in what appeared to be a hope- 
less situation. It was opposed by the Negro intellectuals 
on the assumption that it was designed to keep the race 
in subjection. And it was frequently made ineffectual 
because of the opposition of organized labor. It is chiefly 
because of this trade union opposition that industrial train- 
ing in both Negro and white schools has not developed. 

The public schools for Negroes have had a slow growth 
‘and at the present time are poorly housed, inadequately 
supported, and taught by incompetent teachers, They 
have reduced in a remarkable way the formal figures of 
illiteracy but it must be remembered that a very large 
number of Negroes reporting themselves as literate are 
not so. Latterly there has been some tendency to improve 
the educational facilities in the South. The effort to stop 
the migration of Negroes has led to more liberal educa- 
tional appropriations and to a racially more equitable dis- 
tribution of funds. 

The provisions for higher education, particularly 
secondary and normal education, are quite inadequate. In 
1920 there were some five hundred institutions of second- 
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ary, normal, and college grade but with very few excep- 
tions the work was of inferior quality. 

The outlook for Negro education is not wholly bright. 
The bulk of the race is and probably will remain in the 
South. The dual system of schools in that section of 
the country makes it improbable that the education of 
either race will compare favorably with that in other parts 
of the country. The Negro schools have improved but 
there is no evidence of a general disposition to give Negro 
children educational opportunities equal to those provided 
for white children. Moreover, the Negro schools are 
passing, more and more, into the hands of the Negroes. 
But the number of Negroes of genuine education is very 
small. The total number of really educated Negroes in 
the country is not sufficient to make a faculty for one 
first-class college. It is more true of the higher than of 
the elementary education that separate schools for Negroes 
mean inferior schools for Negroes. It would be a far 
wiser educational and racial policy to use the funds that 
now support inferior Negro colleges to send Negro pupils 
of ability to the real colleges and universities of other 
sections of the country. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE NEGRO IN LITERATURE, ART AND MUSIC 


THE SLIGHT ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE NEGROES IN THE 
REALM OF THE FINE ARTS 


Measured by objective standards, the contributions of 
the Negroes in the realm of literature and the fine arts, 
as in science and scholarship, have been small and unim- 
portant. There are no ingle pieces of work of first or 
even second rank, and few individuals of more than local 
and racial reputation have appeared. _— 

The fact is subject to social explanation and the barren 
record probably implies nothing in regard to future ac- 
complishment. The historic status of the race is suffi- 
cient to explain the absence of achievement. The condi- 
tions of life in America have been such as to discourage 
artistic activity and accomplishment of high order in 
whites as well as Negroes. The run of attention has been 
on other things, the prizes of popular esteém and approval 
have gone to men of action rather than to men of 
thought and sensibility. 

There are additional facts of special application to the 
Negroes. The bulk of the race is only a generation from 
slavery. At the time of their emancipation they were 
without education and had no cultural background. The 
period of freedom has not been sufficiently long for the 
cultural level of the race to rise to European standards. 
The number of individuals of education is very small and 
the great mass barely literate. Moreover, the bulk of the 
population is rural and pretty effectively isolated from 
cultural stimulation. The economic position of the ma- 
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jority of the members of the race is insecure. There has 
been no leisure class interested in culture or in acting 
as patron to talent appearing outside. The race has lacked 
the poise, confidence, and self-respect conducive, if not 
essential, to artistic endeavor. 


THE LITERARY TREATMENT OF THE NEGRO AS A SUBJECT 


In America the Negroes have been creators of literature 
and subjects of literary treatment. White writers have 
made a considerable use of Negro life and character as 
the theme of story. The treatment has varied with 
changes in literary taste and fashion and, inasmuch as 
literary art reflects the.social thought of the time, with 
changes in Negro culture and race relations. 

There is a frequent plaint that white writers have not 
given the Negro an adequate literary interpretation. It 
is claimed that he has not been treated seriously as literary 
material, that the treatment has sometimes been unsym- 
pathetic and unjust, that he has been made the clown or 
the villain of the piece. There is of course both truth and 
error in the usual complaint. There is no doubt that 
Negro life contains a wealth of tragedy and of comedy 
untouched by the literary artist : there is a mine of material 
unworked from the interpretative point of view. But 
the position that the race is seriously maligned in literature 
is true only in the sense that art is everywhere a distor- 
tion of reality. The rank and file of writers seize upon 
facts of journalistic interest, the unusual and spectacular, 
and the types thus defined may become symbolic of a whole 
group. The sentimental, comic, and grotesque side of 
Negro life and character has been exploited, possibly out 
of proportion. But a similar thing is true in regard to the 
Jew, the white Southerner, the American farmer, the 
business man, and numerous other types that have been 
made the object matter of literary treatment. 
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The first successful use of Negroes in fiction was in 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. This novel, 
published in 1852, had to do with slave life and character. 
It was a sentimental tale of little merit but the temper 
of the times was such as to secure it a wide reading. 
For a‘ very long period it influenced or defined the public 
idea of Negro character. Topsy and Uncle Tom became 
and remain today the most generally known of American 
literary characters. 

In the post Civil War decades several competent literary 
craftsmen made use of Negro characters. The senti- 
mental attitude of the War decade remained and colored 
the type of literary production. But the Negro was 
recognized as a source of eomiedy: the happy, picturesque, 
and care-free type was introduced to the reading public. 
Thomas Nelson Page gave a series of sympathetic pic- 
tures of Negro life and character. George W. Cable in 
his Old Creole Days and elsewhere made an invaluable 
contribution to an appreciation of. life and character in 
the nationally and culturally mixed populations of New 
Orleans and Mobile. Thomas Dixon in his widely read 
novel, The Leopard Spots, and elsewhere, introduced the 
reading public to a different and less.pleasant phase of 
Negro life and-character. . 

Stories of irresponsible and picturesque Negro charac- 
ters became and continue to be popular. The various 
darkey-stories of Octavus Roy Cohen and other writers 
have made the comedy side of Negro character known 
to a very large public. 

In recent years a number of white writers have under- 
taken novels of Negro life. Among these may be men- 
tioned Miss Ovington’s The Shadow, Shand’s White 
and Black, Wood’s Niger, and Stribling’s Birthright. 
Eugene O’Neill’s Emperor Jones and All God’s Chillun 
Got Wings are other recent attempts to treat the Negro 
seriously as a literary object. Unfortunately, most of 
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these attempts do not rank high when evaluated as 
literature. 


THE FOLK STORIES OF THE AMERICAN NEGROES 


The folk rhymes and tales more or less current among 
the Negroes require only brief comment. The rhymes re- 
flect a simple outlook upon life, they are often picturesque 
in imagery, and sometimes they approach rhythmic per- 
fection. They are often vulgarly expressed. 

The literary work of Joel Chandler Harris is chiefly 
responsible for the popular idea that the American Ne- 
groes have a singularly rich body of folk tales passed on 
from original Africane.sources. These stories are a 
literary achievement. They give an admirable interpre-. 
tation of ante-bellum Negro life and character, and they 
are the best record extant of the Negro dialect of the 
period. But they are in no real sense a record of Negro 
folklore. Harris does not record real Negro folk tales: 
he has used the current scraps of stories as a basis for 
literature. 

For the most part the Uncle Remus stories are not of 
Negro origin.” Many of them were current in certain 
parts of the Lowef South and known to both Negroes 
and whites. They are !ocal versions of stories told in 
many parts of the world and found in different languages. 
Many of them are close versions of tales of Hindu origin! 
This is true, for example, of “The Lion Hunts for Mr. 
Man,” “Bre’r Rabbit,’’ and.others. Some of these stories 
crossed Asia to Europe, and came into English by way 
of the French and Spanish. So far as the American 
Negroes are concerned the stories are mainly of Spanish 
origin. Some of the Hindu tales were carried into 
Africa by the Arabs and may have been introduced into 
America by the Arabized slaves. The source of some of 
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the stories has not been established: The “Tar Baby” 
story, for example, may be of African origin. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVES AND THE LITERATURE OF PROTEST 


The contribution made by Negroes to American litera- 
ture is slight and contains very little of any permanent 
value. It is only very recently that there has been any 
contribution at all. There were from time to time efforts 
in this direction which attracted popular attention. But 
the public interest was excited by the unexpected fact that 
a Negro could write a book rather than because the 
production had merit. The output was small and the 
quality low, but since nothing worth while was expected 
the early efforts often received lavish praise. 

One of the main lines taken by Negro literary activity 
has been that of personal narrative. The first of these 
stories appears to be that of Gustavus Vassa whose 350 
page autobiography was published in 1878. It was the 
beginning of a long series of personal appeals capitalizing 
the sentimental interest that the whites everywhere have 
in the Negroes. In the later decades of the anti-slavery 
agitation a large number of such .staries picturing the 
life of the slave were written by or for Negroes. The 
Memoirs of Archy Moore; Narratives of the Adventures 
and Escapes of Moses Roper; The Kidnapped and the 
Ransomed; The Narrative of Sojourner Truth; and The- 
Autobiography of a Fugitive Slave are typical examples. 
The best known though not the best of these slave stories 
is the autobiography of Frederick Douglass published 
under the title My Bondage and Freedom. 

The interest in this type of writing did not end with 
the freedom of the slaves. There is a sentimental white 
public ready for the story of any Negro and these personal 
narratives continue to appear. In Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s autobiography, Up From Slavery, this form of writ- 
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ing reached its best expression. William Pickens’ The 
-Heir of Slaves and Robert R. Moton’s Finding a Way 
Out are more recent though somewhat less successful 
attempts to capitalize the popular interest. The two 
volumes by W. E. B. DuBois, The Souls of Black Folk 
and Darkwater classify with this group of personal nar- 
ratives. 

Closely allied to these personal documents is the con- 
siderable literature of protest that has carried on, in the 
later-day situation, the anti-slavery spirit and tradition. 
The Negroes were out of bondage but still not free. The 
period from the Civil War to the end of the century was 
one of legal freedom and of psychological slavery. The 
great body of polemic.and controversial writing of the 
half century was a plea to be made the equal of the white 
man, a demand of the Negroes that something be done 
for them. This body of writing varied in temper from 
the plaintive and pathetic to the intemperate and abusive, 
but it always and inevitably embodied an attitude of 
inferiority. It was a plea for mercy; a cry for justice; 
a demand for rights; a begging for alms. 

Out of this hysterical knocking at the white man’s 
door there is gradually taking form a modified type of 
protest, an inspirational literature. In one aspect it is an 
expression of the developing race psychosis, a philo- 
sophical rationalization of the intellectual and social status. 
But it is everywhere subjective, shot through with the 
prejudice and passion of revolt. Treated as data, it 
contributes to an understanding of racial phenomena, as 
an analysis of present problems it is notably lacking. No 
Negro essayist to the present time has succeeded in making 
a calm objective statement of the race problem. 

The major part of the historical writing of Negroes 
is properly to be classed with this body of personal and 
protest literature and to be treated as data by the student 
of social and psychological phenomena. A large number 
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of individuals are industriously engaged in compiling 
racial facts and interpreting American history from a 
racial point of view. The movement is at once an apology 
for a somewhat culturally barren past and an effort to 
provide an historical background for the growing nation- 
ality. It is an effort to create a racial self-respect. In 
content this writing varies from efforts to prove that a 
major part of world accomplishment is Negroid in origin 
and that numerous historic characters were men of 
African descent, to a dogged and systematic effort to 
introduce a black racial bias into the popular idea of 
American history. Just as the white American school 
child is taught American history from the point of view 
of the American patriot, ie Negro school child is to see 
it from the point of view of the black racialist. The 
racial, as the patriotic, bias is of course incompatible with 
modern historiographic standards. It may be very valu- 
able for certain purposes but much of it is not history. 


THE NEGRO LITERATURE 


It was not until near the end of the last century that 
Negroes made any contribution to American poetry. 
Prior to that time a few scraps of verse said to be com- 
posed by slaves found their way into print. There was 
a little verse composed by Jupiter Hammond, a Connec- 
ticut Negro, during the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Just before the American Revolution a little col- 
lection of verse composed by a slave woman, Phillis 
Wheatley, was printed under the title, Poems on Various 
Subjects, Religious and Moral. Judged by any literary 
standards the statement of Thomas Jefferson that “her 
poems are beneath contempt” is not harsh. In 1829 a 
little group of poems composed by an illiterate Negro slave 
in North Carolina was printed under the title The Hope of 
Freedom. And there were other occasional bits of verse 
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that found their way into print but there was nothing of 
literary merit. 

The first Negro to gain distinction as a poet was Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. The enthusiastic introduction given 
the Lyrics of Lowly Life by William Dean Howells 
brought the poetry of Dunbar into great vogue. At its 
best it is characterized by a simple blending of humor 
and pathos expressed in a homely Negro dialect. 

Current Negro poetry had its beginning in the second 
decade of the present century. Several versifiers of ability 
have appeared and some work is of high quality. Effort 
in this direction is given great encouragement; many of 
the papers and journals have poetry departments and print 
much verse. The volume of competent work is still very 
slight but the assurance of immediate recognition await- 
ing even mediocre work promises to bring to expression 
whatever poetic genius the race may possess. 

In fiction no American Negro has as yet accomplished 
anything not surpassed by hundreds of other writers. 
Most of the efforts have been imitative rather than at- 
tempts to express racial life.. Success in this field depends 
solely upon merit. There is no prejudice, no discrimina- 
tion. There is a public eagerly awaiting any work of 
merit, and any competent craftsman is assured of imme- 
diate success. But a novel of importance by a Negro is 
as yet to be written. 


THE FOLK SONGS OF THE AMERICAN NEGROES 


The Negroes have been an important factor in the 
development of American music. They have had a very 
marked indirect influence and their positive contributions 
have been not only large but unique. It is in this field 
that they have made their chief contribution to the higher 
cultural life of the society. 

In the slave period they produced a body of song that 
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stands as America’s only indigenous music. Like all folk 
music these slave songs were closely connected with work 
and play and varied with the local conditions of life. They 
were an outgrowth of the daily plantation life and ex- 
pressed the hopes and joys and fears of a primitive group 
in an alien environment. Song was almost the sole means 
they had for expressing their emotions, and they reflect 
the whole emotional life of the race in servitude. 

The songs are so simple and rhythmical as to require 
a minimum of accompaniment. They are replete with 
childish imagery and monotonous with much repetition. 
They are generally cheerful, sometimes humorous, rarely 
sad. They express a spirit of resignation, sometimes 
with.a touch of yearning. They are characterized by the 
use of minor mode and the common use of syncopated 
rhythm. <A plaintive note of self-pity rumscas a main 
theme through all Negro songs, yet the slave songs were 
rather rarely sorrow songs. 

The majority of the slave songs were semi-religious 
in character and express the child-like faith of the people. 
The sper’chels were peculiar monotonous hymns, rudi- 
mentary in phraseology and ideas, composed and sung 
under stress of religious excitement. _In“some cases they 
were interpretations of standard hymns. The shout songs 
so common to revivals and camp meetings grew out of 
and long remained closely related to the sensuous primitive 
religious dance. This body of religious song is still being 
added to wherever groups work themselves into a religious 
frenzy. Happy phrases, frequently without thought con- 
tent, improvised at such times are remembered, repeated 
on other similar occasions, and pass into the body of folk 
song. 

The work songs were employed wherever there was a 
desire to stimulate the laborers, or a need to synchronize 
their efforts. They are still employed for both purposes. 
They commonly consist of a single line, often connected 
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with the work, and a meaningless chorus, the whole being 
repeated over and over, sometimes with and sometimes 
without variation. These work songs, like the religious 
songs, are being added to for the Negro still works and 
sings. 

Romantic love was seldom the theme of Negro song. 
The only exception was in Louisiana, the French Lower 
South, and there the songs were perhaps rather creole 
than Negro. The French-English musician Gottschalk 
made these creole airs known to the musical world. 

The plantation music has at times been exalted beyond 
its true importance. It has been treated as something of 
unique artistic value. Writers have professed to see in 
the crude, half-articulate, slave songs a “tragic profundity 
of emotional experience.” There have been some attempts 
to refine and modernize the crude music of the slaves into 
a sophisticated art form as well as efforts to take the bits 
of melody and give them an artistic expression. They 
have furnished themes from which some musical compo- 
sitions have been evolved. Dvorak’s “New World 
Symphony” is founded chiefly on these themes and they 
have been somewhat widely exploited elsewhere. 

What it may be possible for. musicians to do with the 
slave songs remains.to be seen and is, of course, a thing 
quite apart from the songs themselves. It is a far cry 
from the rude slave song to the writing of modern music. 


THE MINSTREL MUSIC 


Through the minstrels the Negroes indirectly exerted 
their greatest influence on the development of American 
music. The minstrel acts were at first brief humorous 
skits introduced between other features of an entertain- 
ment. Later they were developed into a whole evening’s 
entertainment. 

The Negroes were themselves interesting; with their 
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peculiarities exaggerated they became highly so. The 
ludicrous side of Negro character, being most obvious, 
was hit upon; song and impersonation was the vehicle of 
expression. During the long-continued popularity of the 
early minstrel entertainments a more or less distinct 
group of melodies developed. The early shows were pat- 
terned on the plantation “darkey.” The feeling toward 
this type always contained a large measure of sympathy. 
The demand of the minstrels for suitable songs brought 
out the compositions of Stephen C. Foster and many other 
ballads of like nature. 

The minstrel shows later changed form. The planta- 
tion “darkey” was replaced by the city “coon” and the 
show became a spectacle. The period of plantation melody 
was superseded by the “coon” songs. These were in 
quasi-Negro dialect and the music abounded in the 
peculiar syncopation found in the true Negro melodies. 
This presently became the popular music of the day. Once 
the minstrel shows ceased to travesty the real plantation 
Negro and turned to exploit the city type they lost in 
popular favor and presently disappeared. In the imper- 
sonation of the simple Negro there was always an element 
of love and sympathy in the midst of thétaricature. The 
city “coon” was an object of ridicule, not of sympathetic 
interpretation. 

The minstrel shows left behind a rich body of popular 
music—the ‘“darkey” ballads and the ‘“‘coon” songs. The 
Negroes were the inspiration of this music but had little 
or no part in it as creators. 


THE NEGRO AND THE POPULAR MUSIC 


The present-day “jazz” and “rag-time” may be passed 
without extended comment. This musical variant that 
dominates the present-day amusement life of America 
is primitive rather than African in origin. It has had a 
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Jong history in America in the bawdy houses, saloons, 
and indecent dance halls. It came into its great popular 
vogue with the slump of moral and zsthetic standards 
incident to the European War. Its popularity is in part 
due to the general lack of musical taste, in part to the 
fact that it is a very effective device for breaking down 
the inhibitions of culture and refinement. 

In this musical craze the Negro musicians have had a 
prominent place both as performers and as composers. 

A few artists, notably Paul Whiteman and Vincent 
Lopez, have attempted to rid it of crude vulgarity but 
this is to destroy the essential element of its appeal. The 
effort to develop it as an artistic. form has so far met with 
no success. P99 


MUSIC AND THE NEGRO 


What the Negroes eventuaily will be able to achieve in 
music remains for the future to disclose. The slave songs 
are of course a worthy achievement but are no assurance 
of ability to use an art form. It was the conditions of 
plantation life, not the fact of race, that produced these 
songs. 

The fact of cultural exclusion has stood in the way of 
artistic achievement. With increased opportnuity for 
training in musical technique it is reasonable to anticipate 
a great increase in the number of high-class artists. In 
spite of the handicaps of poverty and isolation the race 
has produced a fair number of capable performers. 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, an English composer of some 
Negro blood, was the most capable artist so far produced. 
In this country Will Marian Cook and Rosamond J. John- 
son are musicians best known for their popular songs. 
Roland Hayes is one of the best of the present-day tenors. 
Harry T. Burleigh is known both as a soloist and as a 
composer. Nathaniel Dett is a composer of ability. James 
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Reese Europe was a band leader of national reputation. 
There are several other Negro artists whose ability has 
brought them recognition outside of race circles, and 
many others of promise. 

But in music the Negroes remain more a hope and a 
promise than a present reality. As suggested above this 
probably is due to lack of technical education. 

Except as poverty leads to an absence of opportunity for 
training, the Negroes have no serious handicap in the field 
of music. Indeed there is a popular tradition that they 
have a peculiar musical ability which assures any Negro 
performer a sympathetic hearing. Moreover there is an 
influential group in musical circles ready to accept any 
individual of promise. ‘ic eagerness for the appearance 
of talented individuals who would justify the faith that 
the race is destined to great achievement anmmusic has 
sometimes resulted in premature and exaggerated praise. 
But the public attitude is such that it will bring to expres- 
sion any musical talent that the race may possess. 


DRAMA, PAINTING, AND SCULPTURE 


In the other arts—drama, painting, sculpture—there 
have been indications of artistic ability and a few indi- 
viduals have made a marked success but the body of 
achievement is small. — 

In dramatic composition practically nothing has been 
done by Negroes. Much has been done in the interpreta- 
tion and caricature of Negro character. The sentimental 
drama, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, enjoyed a long and wide popu- 
larity and did much to determine the popular sympathetic 
attitude toward the simple Negto. In the minstrel shows 
the Negroes had little part as performers or composers. 

In comedy Bert Williams, a West India mulatto, gained 
a national reputation as an artist of first rank. His is the 
only outstanding name. A series of musical comedies of 
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the type of Shuffle Along are essentially minstrel shows 
presented by Negroes. 

The Negroes have accomplished little in the presentation 
of serious drama. A large white audience is awaiting 
any real talent that appears. But the acting of Charles 
Gilpin in O’Neill’s play, Emperor Jones, is the only high- 
class work that has so far appeared. 

In painting few Negroes have gained any prominence 
and in sculpture none. A longer period of freedom and 
the development of a culture tradition are necessary before 
much work of art value may be anticipated. 


THE ARTISTIC FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN NEGROES 


There is a general belief that the Negro people are, by 
racial nature, artistic. When free to select pursuits with- 
out economic or other pressure, they seem to show a 
tendency toward artistic rather than toward professional 
or business careers. 

Of more significance than a possible temperamental 
bias is the social stimulation to accomplishment. The 
Negro child is socially conditioned to the arts. The indi- 
viduals who have won distinction in America have with 
few exceptions done so in music, literature, or some re- 
lated field. The accomplishments of these men are known 
to all the children of the race. They are individuals of 
whom the race is justly proud. They are examples of 
black men who have succeeded. They exemplify the 
possibilities of success. It is inevitable that the aspirations 
of the ambitious individuals should be directed along 
similar lines, that they should look toward an artistic 
rather than toward a professional or business career. The 
teridency is reinforced in other ways. The general belief 
that the race is peculiarly gifted in artistic ways while 
lacking in the usual capacity for the mechanical and prac- 
tical arts is shared by the Negroes and operates to encour- 
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age effort in certain lines and to discourage it in 
others. The question of prejudice enters. In the artistic 
field the fact of color is not a handicap, it may even be 
an asset. There is an enthusiastic white audience ready 
to welcome any Negro of special talent. The racial in- 
terest in literary and artistic endeavor, and the consequent 
stimulation to effortealong these lines, is indicated by the 
fact that the race supports seven magazines of general 
literature. In addition to these the great majority of the 
five hundred newspapers of the race have departments 
to encourage Negro poets and writers. The race in 
America supports five magazines devoted exclusively to 
music. The general interest in the various forms of 
artistic work and the stimulation that the general interest 
and unlimited opportunity give makes it certain that 
whatever talent exists will be developed and get-expression 
and recognition. 

While it remains true that the body of artistic accom- 
plishment to date is small and, for the most part, not of 
high order, there is reason to believe that the volume will 
increase and the quality improve. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE NEGRO 
THE RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF THE AMERICAN NEGROES 


Religion plays and seems always to have played an im- 
portant role in the life of the Negro people. Expressing 
as it does both the fears and aspirations of men, it is in 
some form characteristic,of all human groups: there is 
no people without some practices and beliefs that may be 
brought within a definition of religion. But the complex 
is of particular importance in the earlier culture stages 
where it tends to be incorporated as an integral part of 
the fundamental social organization. 

The religion of the African was, basically, a crude and 
simple demonology. It began and ended in a belief in 
spirits and in the practices designed to court their favor 
and to avoid the consequences of their displeasure. There 
was a lack of unity and system resulting from the decen- 
tralization and absence of unity in the political and social 
life. But as among most other peoples of primitive cul- 
ture, the religious beliefs and practices formed an integral 
part of the fundamental social organization. The religion 
did not exist apart or readily separable from other ele- 
ments of the culture: it was woven into the economic, 
social, and political life: the whole institutional life was 
contaminated by the belief in and the practices toward the 
supernatural powers. Nassau, an intelligent missionary 
of long residence among the African tribes, speaking of 
the West Coast peoples, states that even today “Religion 
is intimately mixed with every one of these sociological 
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aspects of family, rights of property, authority, tribal 
organization, judicial trials, punishments, intertribal rela- 
tions and commerce.” It is a generally accepted position 
that it is not possible to understand the Africans nor 
their social organization apart from the religious prac- 
tices and beliefs that so intimately condition them. 

Fear was the basic element in the religious complex of 
the Negroes. In the conditions of primitive existence 
in the African environment it could not well have been 
otherwise. The life of the native was never safe. Per- 
sonal danger was the universal fact of life. There was 
an almost complete lack of control of natural forces. The 
forests and rivers were full of dangerous animals, and 
dangerous human enemies were always close at hand. 
The insect pests and the tropical diseases made the condi- 
tions of life hard and its duration brief,..To the real 
dangers were added an abundance of malignant spirits. 
An ever present fear of the natural and supernatural 
enemies was the normal condition of daily life and protec- 
tion was the ever present need. These facts everywhere 
found expression in the religious beliefs and practices. 

The state of religious development varied considerably 
with tribal groups. In some tribes nature worship was 
elaborated to the point where definite supernatural powers 
had been differentiated to preside over definite spheres 
of life. In other groups the basic fetishism was modified 
by and combined with a worship of nature. In certain 
of the more politically advanced groups ancestor worship 
was an important element in the religious complex. But 
everywhere the practices were directly designed to placate 
or coerce the malignant and insure the codperation of the 
beneficent powers. Since it was the nature of the latter 
to aid, the cultus procedure in their case was less impor- 
tant and was quite commonly neglected. Magic, both 
sympathetic and imitative, was practiced by private indi- 
viduals as well as by professional magicians. Sickness, 
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accident, injury, death, and other misfortunes were 
attributed to evil influences exercised by or through some 
person, and the effort to find the persons guilty of exer- 
cising the evil influence lay at the basis of the witch trials 
and the other bloody religious sacrifices of the African 
peoples. 

In some sections the Negroes had been somewhat in- 
fluenced by foreign religious contacts. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NEGRO CHRISTIANITY 


The first Negroes brought to America were slaves who 
accompanied the Spanish explorers. They came from the 
slave population of the .Peninsula and were at least 
nominally Christians. This continued to be the case for. 
a considerable period after the discovery; the Saanitem 
rulers insisted that only baptised African slaves be sent 
to the West Indies. The captive Negroes were taken to 
Spain and christianized before being reshipped to the 
colonies, This policy was abandoned only when the 
colonial labor demand became too great to be supplied 
from the servile population of the home country. 

But the great majority of the Negroes had had no 
contact with Christian civilization prior to their importa- 
tion. Consequently they brought to America a whole 
body of primitive religious beliefs and attitudes which 
the planters did not understand and for which they fre- 
quently offered no substitute. In general the Negroes 
clung to their supernatural conceptions and magical ideas 
with more tenacity than to any other element of their 
tribal culture. The practice of the pagan rites was in 
general suppressed but the beliefs frequently spread and 
continued in many places for long periods after the 
Negroes had taken on the forms of Christian worship. 
The white man’s religious forms were often made to con- 
tain a strange content. Even at the present time in cer- 
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tain places in the West Indies and elsewhere primitive 
heathen rites are occasionally practiced, sometimes accord- 
ing to the ritualistic forms of the Catholic Church. In 
the United States it was not until after the Civil War 
that the Negro church service became at all generally 
Christian in content. 

“Tn many cases the slaves, where the numbers were 
small, attended the church services as members of the 
master’s family and became familiar with the white 
religious principles. But as the number of Negroes in- 
creased, special provisions had to be made for their 
attendance. In some cases the white churches provided 
galleries to accommodate the Negroes; in other churches 
the Negroes were allowed to occupy the back rows of 
seats. Some churches held special services for the 
Negroes in the church building at an houf that did not 
interfere with the worship of the whites. In other cases 
the services for the Negroes were held in the basement of 
the churches or some other separated place of worship was 
provided. Sometimes the Negroes were assembled in the 
church yard and heard as much of the service as drifted 
through the open doors and windows. ‘i miany cases the 
slaves rather quickly acquired some fudimentary concep- 
tion of the white man’s religion as well as some familiarity 
with his practices. The matter of their religious instruc- 
tion was under the control of the slave owners and prac- 
tice in regard to it differed from master to master. \ Some 
owners looked upon the religious conversion of their 
slaves as a moral duty and made definite provision for 
their systematic instruction. \Other masters were indif- 
ferent and, beyond efforts to suppress the practice of 
witchcraft and other outcroppings of African religion, 
made no effort to bring the Negroes within the church. 
Still other masters, fearing that religion would create 
unrest in the slave population, opposed all efforts to in- 
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struct them. As early as 1623, four years after tha 
coming of the first slaves, there appear to have been 
Negro church members in the Jamestown settlement. The 
rellsiads contacts of these individuals before 1619 are 
of course not known. The slaves in the small households 
and the family and house servants most quickly acquired 
the religious beliefs of the whites. The numbers were 
few and their contacts relatively numerous. On the 
plantations the process was much retarded: the number 
of slaves was large and their contacts relatively few, and 
there was a continued importation of raw Negroes from 
abroad. As the old African stock died out the grosser 
customs tended to disappear: the native born Negroes 
were more susceptible to the religion of the whites. 

The conversion of the slaves to the Christian forms 
was at first a frequent cause of embarrassment. Their 
paganism was the basis of their slave status. To many 
persons it appeared impious to hold Christians in bondage, 
and the rapid conversion of the Negroes seemed for a 
time to threaten the permanence_ of the slave institution. 
TheA uncertainty “tended in certain places to retard mis- 
sionary efforts: masters sometimes refused to allow their 
slaves to be baptised for fear of losing their services. In 
some cases they wére given religious instruction but were 
not baptised. The problem became acute and various 
colonial legislative bodies found it necessary to declare 
that slaves might become Christians without in any way 
altering the civil status. In 1667 the Virginia Assembly 
enacted a law declaring that “Baptisme doth not alter the 
condition of the person as to his bondage or freedom, in 
order that diverse masters freed from this doubt may 
more carefully endeavor to propagation of Christianity.” 
It was not until 1729 that all doubt on the subject was 
put to rest by a Crown declaration that baptism in no way 
changed the status of the slaves. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NEGRO CHURCH 


Vea conversion of Negroes very early gave rise to 
questions in regard to their church status. In general 
the first converts became members of white church con- 
gregations. But this disposition met with a good deal 
of opposition: the association was too close to please the 
whites and too restrictive to satisfy the Negroes. They 
were tolerated rather than welcomed as members of the 
white churches. As the number increased the white con- 
gregations were generally willing and sometimes anxious 
to be rid of their Negro members. ‘ The belief was very 
generally held that the gospel could not be presented suc- 
cessfully to the two raves together. In many places the 
arrangement gave rise to administrative difficulties. In 
New England, for example, where the church and the 
state were closely connected, membership in the church 
granted pola well as religious equality and the dis- . 
position to christianize the slaves was opposed by the 
desire to exclude them from the political organization. 

If they were to be converted the alternative to accept- 
ing them as members of white congregations was to pro- 
vide separate accommodations for their worship. The 
sentiment in favor of separation grew rapidly. The 
opportunity for separation came in many places as a 
result of population growth and the increase in the number 
of Negro converts. When it became necessary for con- 
gregations to divide because the church buildings were 
too small to accommodate the growing membership, race 
and color seemed to be the obvious and natural line of 
division and separate buildings were provided for the 
Negro part of the membership. 

This separation was usually welcomed by the Negroes. 
In the white churches they were in an inferior position 
and commonly had no voice in the church affairs; the 
control was in the hands of the whites and the Negroes 
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were given special seats apart from the white members. 
There were some beginnings of a desire for self- 
determination. In some cases the free Negro members, 
with the consent and assistance of the white members, 
withdrew and established their own churches. The sep- 
arate service gave more freedom of expression, and the 
separate buildings gave them in many cases not only a 
place of worship but also a center for their social life. 

The early Negro congregations, however, were only 
nominally separated from the whites, the special churches 
being for Negroes rather than being Negro churches. 
They were under white control and supervision and in 
general white preachers ministered to their needs. They 
had the same doctrine as,the white congregation and used 
the same literature. In a few cases there were Negro 
preachers for the Negro groups. This was rarely the case 
in the South where, for reasons to be indicated presently, 
the whites retained a fairly close and complete control. In 
the North a few Negro preachers appeared even before 
the Revolutionary War. The whites came presently to 
look upon the separated local Negro part of the congrega- 
tion as a necessary but undesirable adjunct and often 
took little account of it. 

In the South before the Emancipation the Negroes, 
both slave and free, had to be content with such religious 
privileges as were granted them by the whites. So far as 
the slaves were concerned, the privilege of church at- 
tendance depended upon the will of the master and a 
number of considerations led to the regulation and restric- 
tion of their religious development. Many of the 
Southern masters were sincere in the belief that the sys- 
tem of domestic slavery afforded the only sane and natural 
method of elevating the Negroes. They recognized the 
moral injury that came to the slave as a result of par- 
ticipation in religious excitement and imposed various 
restrictions to guard against their demoralization. The 
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so-called camp meetings were usually forbidden as were in 
general all night meetings of Negroes. . The religious 
activities of the free Negroes were also restricted. There 
were a few independent Negro congregations but the evils 
of these were notorious and so much disorder cloaked 
itself under the name of religion and the independent 
churches were so often the center of disorganizing forces 
that their formation was generally forbidden. This was 
partly on the ground of public safety: the assembly of 
any considerable body of Negroes for any purpose tended 
to be disorderly and contained elements of public danger. 
The fear of servile insurrection led to various legislative 
and police prohibitions on the assembly of Negroes and 
these.became more stringemt as certain abortive rebellions 
called public attention to the dangers. The Negro meet- 
ings were frequently disorderly and complaints of the 
disturbance of the peace of the community led to many 
police restrictions. The Negro church meetings, when 
they ceased to be a curiosity, became a public nuisance 
and were suppressed like other disorderly meetings of 
the Negroes. To make religious worship an amusement 
and an amusing spectacle was offensive to..many pious 
persons and their shocked sensibilities were an element in 
the opposition to independent Negro churches. Negro 
preachers were generally discouraged or suppressed. In 
nearly all cases they were grossly ignorant and incompe- 
tent persons and their preaching often morally injurious 
to the Negro listeners. There was also always the possi- 
bility of irresponsible Negroes abusing the opportnuity 
and endangering the peace of the community. They 
became especially unpopular as the whites realized the 
opportnuity they had to incite trouble. Nat Turner, the 
leader of a Negro insurrection in Virginia, operated as a 
preacher. However, there were Negro churches and 
Negro preachers in the South. In many places they were 
allowed to exist undisturbed if they had the sanction of 
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the white minister. In other places no prohibition was 
placed upon Negro churches or the prohibitions were not 
enforced so long as they did not offend against public 
peace and decency. In some places there was little opposi- 
tion to the black preachers who were known not to be 
trouble makers engaged in siirring up the Negroes to 
oppose the social order. The restrictions upon the extrava- 
gant behavior of the Negroes continued in some places 
even after the Civil War; Mississippi, for a time after the 
Emancipation, prohibited these meetings in the interests 
of social order. 

Separate, and presently. independent, Negro church 
organizations grew.and multiplied whenever the restric- 
tions were removed. The,Negroes were nowhere enthu- 
siastically welcomed as members of white congregations; 
at best they were tolerated and when opportunity arose 
they had the codperation of the whites in the establish- 
ment of separate churches. The separate meetings 
afforded the Negroes an opportunity to escape the re- 
straints imposed by the whites and to enjoy their religious 
emotions to the full. Restrictions on this natural segrega- 
tion tendency were imposed in various places in the 
interests of law and order and to prevent the demoraliza- 
tion and moral evils that frequently resulted. 


THE SEPARATION AND GROWTH OF THE NEGRO CHURCH 


A few separate local churches grew up among the free 
Negroes in the latter quarter of the eighteenth century 
and separate church organizations were formed during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. At the time of 
emancipation there were perhaps 700,000 Negro church 
members most of whom held their membership in white 
churches. Approximately one-half of the number were 
Baptists and four-fifths of the remainder were Metho- 
dists, After the Civil War the Negro churches entered 
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upon a new period of development. Separate churches 
sprang up everywhere and the Negro members rapidly 
withdrew from white churches and joined those of their 
own race. 

In 1890, the time of the first census of Negro churches, 
there were over 23,000 separate organizations. At the 
second enumeration in 1906 the number of organizations 
had increased to nearly 37,000 and to over 39,000 in 
1916, the date of the last enumeration. The church 
membership increased from two and one-half million in 
1890, to three and one-half million in 1916. At the 
present time five out of every eleven Negroes in the 
United States are members of some church. The exact 
figures are given in the taule below. 


Necro CuurcHES AND CHurcH MEMBERSHIP 


Year Organizations Membership 
TOGO Mone levied disks etoiee aietenere 23,462 2,676,539 
ROOM ecce Me eee 36,770 3,601,844 
LOOM eae teen oo ecesine op teen 30,655 4,602,805 


During this period there was a similar increase in the 
amount and value of church property. In r8go the church 
buildings numbered about twenty-four thousand. The 
number increased to thirty-five thousand in 1906 and to 
thirty-seven thousand in 1916. The value of church 
property increased from twenty-six and one-half million 
in 1890, to fifty-six and one-half million in 1906, and to 
nearly eighty-six million in 1916. The: debt on this 
church property increased from approximately five million 
dollars in 1906 to approximately eight million in rg16. 
The figures in regard to church debt were not secured 
at the first enumeration. The exact figures for churches 
and church property at each enumeration are given in the 
table. 
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Necro CHURCHES AND CHuRCH PROPERTY 


Year Churches Church Property 
TOOQ arth ce eit e ee apatie 23,770 $26,626,448 
LODO unis Cee eem Re ae see 35,160 56,636,159 
NIC EKOA A. Wan Ee apne eee 37,371 86,809,970 


There has been a similar growth in the Sunday Schools 
maintained by these churches. In the ten year period 
from 1906 to 1916 there was an increase of about three 
thousand in the number of such schools. During the same 
decade there was an increase of over four hundred thou- 
sand in the number of scholars enrolled in these schools. 
The exact figures are given below. 


Necro SunpAy SCHOOLS AND SUNDAY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Year Schools Enroliment 
MOLE Sh hes Goleta ea gat ORIG 34,681 1,740,099 


LOLO sige teeters ie cee heme 37,770 2,153,843 


The Negro churches divide into two main groups: 
those which are exclusively Negro in membership and 
control, and those organizations which are parts of the 
white denominations. Of the nineteen recognized inde- 
pendent Negro denominations in the United States at 
the present time only four are important from the point 
of view of membership and property. In the table on 
page 320 comparable statistical facts of significance are 
given for the larger of the independent denominations. 

In addition to the independent Negro denominations 
there are some thirty white denominations composed in 
part of Negro organizations. There were about four 
thousand such Negro organizations in 1890, the number 
increased to about five thousand in 1906, and in the fol- 
lowing decade declined slightly. The membership in- 
creased slowly during the quarter of a century covered by 
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Tue More Important INDEPENDENT NEGRO DENOMINATIONS 


Number of aati Church 


Denominations Churches ship Property 
Baptist National Convention...... 24,333 3,253,733 | $45,274,850 
African Methodist Episcopal..... 6,900 575,805 | 16,320,284 
Colored Methodist Episcopal..... 3,824 366,320 7,135,213 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion 2,716 412,328 8,321,428 
Union American Methodist Epis- 


CODAL. Ze amere nee meen eeae cee ee 385 21,000 28,500 
Colored Primitive Baptists....... 336 15,144 165,220 
Colored Free Will Baptists...... 170 13,362 180,375 
Church of the Living God....... 166 9,626 78,055 
Colored Cumberland Presbyterians 136 13,077 260,721 
The ten remaining denominations. 304 34,809 505,413 


Miotals: mee. oe Sate er 39,341 | 4,715,314 $78,270,959 


the figures; from about one-third of a million in 1890 
to nearly one-half million in 1906, and to Over five hun- 
dred and thirty thousand in 1916. The value of property 
owned by these organizations increased from six million 
dollars in 1890 to twelve million in 1906 and to approxi- 
mately sixteen and one-half million in 1916. This group 
of church organizations conducts nearly seven thousand 
Sunday schools enrolling nearly one-half smillion pupils. 

With a single exception these orgatlizations are small 
and in many cases very small. In the table on page 321 
comparable statistical facts of significance are given for 
each of the organizations reporting one hundred or more 
church congregations. 

There are throughout the United States a few thousand 
individual Negroes who hold membership in white 
churches. 

The general tendency, already noted, for the Negroes 
to join denominations composed wholly of members of 
their own race appears clearly in a comparison of the 
number and growth of the Negro denominations with the 
number and growth of Negro organizations in denomina- 
tions of which they form only a part. In 1890 the organ- 
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Wuite DENOMINATIONS WITH ImporTANT NEGRO BRANCHES 


Church 
Denominations Number of| vrember- | Church 
Churches ship Property 
Methodist Episcopal ............ 4,704 332,523 |$ 9,685,000 
IPTiMitlVe .BADUStS salsjeiesare ons 00. 707 35,700 350,000 
Disciplesmots Christer s'ean seh. 765 33,275 365,000 
Presbyterian Church of the United 

States “of “America... 0.020 ...055 460 27,272 1,276,148 
Protestant Episcopal Church..... 217 23,775 1,527,708 
Finces BaDtIStS ts as nes aiveileteures c.< 197 10,876 186,130 
Seventh-Day Adventists ......... 160 7,000 400,000 
Baptist Northern Convention..... 156 65,000 3,250,242 
Congregational Churches ........ 156 15,120 950,000 
Christian Church (Christian Con- 

NESTON oo ts ole mre Saree eet 120 12,200 170,000 
Romane Gatholicn. vince. silos ais ss 100 60,288 1,250,000 
The nineteen remaining denomina- 

PIONS Brags iter iocia tn > « aellcae ely 342 16,291 304,533 

ENOtAalianera trate leicsvanie cure Mere es 8,174 639,326 19,804,821 


izations wholly Negro composed 81.7 per cent of the 
total; in 1916 they composed 85.5 per cent of the total. 
A similar tendency is evident in the membership distribu- 
tion: in 1890 there was 86.7 per cent of the Negro church 
membership in the independent organizations; in 1916 
this had increased to 88.4-per cent of the total. 


NEGRO DENOMINATIONS AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


It is evident from the above summary of growth and 
membership that the Negroes not only tend to join the 
independent denominations but that they also gravitate 
to a limited number of them. 

It is commonly asserted, probably with some measure 
of truth, that this denominational distribution is an ex- 
pression of racial temperament. There is said to be some- 
thing peculiarly racial in religion and its expression. The 
logical philosophical speculation that appeals to the 
Oriental does not satisfy Western peoples, who seem to 
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long for concrete expression of religious belief, and the 
conversion of individuals of one group to the religion of 
the other seems often to result in a change of form without 
a corresponding change of fundamental content. 

But any organized body of culture facts undergoes an 
unavoidable and real change in transmission from group 
to group quite independent of temperamental differences. 
Normally a people select elements from a foreign culture 
complex and incorporate the abstracted elements in a 
more or less disguised form into their system. Where 
the opposite is the case, where one group takes over bodily 
the culture system of another, the elements of the adopted 
system are understood in terms of the body of similar 
doctrine already possessed by the group. The full signifi- 
cance that the system has for the people who evolved it 
to serve their peculiar needs is not understood by the 
people who adopt it and, in the new hands, it is modified 
and, from the point of view of its originators, corrupted 
in the foreign usage. Language undergoes profound 
changes in its transmission to a foreign group and in 
being adapted to their needs. The labor of missionaries 
has not infrequently resulted in the transmission of a 
ritualistic ceremonial according to Which the natives 
thereafter practiced their heathen rites. . The external 
culture form has a content as variable as the situation and 
the need to which it is adapted. 

The Negroes took over the church forms and religious 
beliefs of the white men. In so doing, they understood 
and interpreted the forms and beliefs in terms of their 
existing body of philosophic thought and employed the 
forms to express their social and temperamental needs. 
Unconsciously and unintentionally perhaps but none the 
less truly, they modified the religion given them by their 
white teachers. These early conceptions were passed 
on to the children and were gradually corrected with the 
advance in the culture of the group. It was slowly and 
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by degrees only that the Negroes came fully into the 
religious heritage of the white people. 

The denominational affiliation of the Negroes was 
determined in part by the general attitude of the white 
organizations. Some of the church groups not only 
welcomed a Negro membership but systematically 
proselyted the Negroes; others made no special effort 
to attract them and sometimes even discouraged their 
membership. ‘The character of the church service oper- 
ated in the same direction. The Catholic church main- 
tained schools,and missions but the service did not attract 
the Rasroes i The sects with a free, informal, and spec- 
tacular form of worship madesa greater appeal to the 
Negro than did those with*a more dignified, formal, and 
ritualistic service. The attitude of the church and the 
nature of the service operating in the same direction re- 
sulted in the concentration of the Negroes in relatively 
few evangelical denominations. 

At the present time, approximately two-thirds of the 
Negro church members belong to Baptist organizations 
and nearly one-third are Methodists. In the following 
table a summary is given of the chief Negro denomina- 
tions showing the percentage of total membership in 
each and the percéntage of the total church property 
owned by each. 


Percentage of | Percentage of 


Denominations Total Mem- Church 

bership Property 
URES tS emt ayes ete ds oie = ou soiale cin sista vena de 65.6 50.8 
PEC CIOISE setts rs ite he wtt cles clare crete sls are aie 29.8 41.4 
ROTI CAL OUC I ehieshs ches cs leletiale’s =i0\0.2 ET 1.4 
I UyGe yiqiena bites, (eae le ae ieee felt OI OCIS 1.0 1.8 
PIGISCOPANIAT 6 tig acters s seb iss xyeis wes oe «8 0.5 1.8 
RDO OLED AVION Ale ait ei Noraiei% od cts otele siecereie' 0.2 1.0 
PSeIBeS Oi CNLISE Hl teists, suas oeicccpts os os 0.2 0.3 
RBLTEAMCEAREN FN sro. he clei cae o'e'd doe s's'0' ate 0.2 0.2 
Church of the Living God............. 0.2 0.1 
WEAC ELIE COUSIN Weegee ciel: <io1s0e,<io's's 0.0% 0.2 0.2 


a 
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THE CHURCHES AND CHURCH PROPERTY OF THE NEGRO 
PEOPLE 


Owing largely to the fact that so many avenues of 
expression have been closed to them, the Negroes have 
put a great amount of energy, money, and enthusiasm into 
their church life. It is almost the only institution that 
they can really call their own; in it they are more com- 
pletely independent than in any other important social 
relation. To its support they probably give more, in pro- 
portion to their wealth, than any other group. 

But the race is poor and the typical congregation is 
small. Consequently, the individual churches, in spite 
of frequent and liberal contributions from friendly whites, 
are generally without adequate financial support. 

The typical Negro country church is a small rectangular 
frame building of rough and simple structure. It is gen- 
erally located at some crossroads. The exterior is fre- 
quently unpainted and the furnishings limited to rude 
benches facing a platform and pulpit. The congregation 
is frequently very small; the people are poor, ignorant, 
and widely scattered. In these circumstances it is difficult 
to obtain ministers of education. The congregation is 
frequently unable to support a resident pastor. In some 
cases they are served by a farmer or laborer who preaches 
on Sunday. In other cases they are served by a pastor 
from a near-by town at such hours as do not conflict with 
his regular duties. In still other cases one preacher 
divides his time and ministers in a partial way to two or 
more rural congregations. In many cases church services 
are held but once or twice a month or whenever a minister 
can be secured. Prayer meetings and Sunday Schools 
are held at regular intervals. There are of course notable 
exceptions but in general the rural Negro church is back- 
ward and neglected. 

While the village and small town churches do not differ 
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essentially from those in the rural districts, they are in a 
very much stronger position. The membership is larger 
and less scattered, they generally support a resident pastor, 
and hold regular services. 

The more wealthy congregations in the larger towns 
and cities often have large and well-built churches that 
conform in architecture and furnishings to the conven- 
tional church standards. 

The church congregations, where the community under- 
takes the support of more than one church, very generally 
parallel the prevailing class and caste distinctions. The 
educated, well-bred, prosperous, and light-colored indi- 
viduals compose a large percentage of certain congrega- 
tions while other congrégations are made up almost in 
their entirety of the dark-skinned and ignorant manual 
laborers. The denominational separation frequently fol- 
lows similar lines: the aristocratic congregations are fre- 
quently Presbyterian, Congregationalist, or Episcopalian ; 
the Baptist and Methodist congregations in a much larger 
percentage of cases are made up of the poor, ignorant, 
and simple people. This segregation in so far as it is 
economic, shows unmistakably in the proportional dis- 
tribution of church property owned by denominations. 


NEGRO MINISTERS AND THEIR TRAINING 


During the period of slavery the white religious organi- 
zations supplied the Negro congregations with the ma- 
jority of the preachers. In these churches Negro 
exhorters were sometimes allowed to speak from the floor 
though seldom if ever from the pulpit. A few congrega- 
tions had preachers of their own race and several of these 
individuals gained some notoriety through the effective- 
ness of their work. But there was no real opportunity so 
long as the churches remained under white control; it 
was not until after the Emancipation, when the ministry 
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passed into the hands of the race, that the Negro preachers 
became a factor of importance in the church and religious 
ite; 

In the early days of freedom the quality of the ministry 
was very low. There was a dearth of trained men. 
Moreover, the ministry of the pee Lie churches was 
open to any individual who felt the ‘‘call to preach,” re- 
gardless of intellectual, educational, or moral qualifica- 
tions, and often the pulpits were filled by men who were 
profoundly ignorant and in other ways ill-fitted to assume 
the moral leadership of a backward people. Many of 
these men had a certain natural eloquence, the easy flow 
of words that so often accompanies an absence of thought, 
andthe masses of the race were at a culture stage where 
they reacted to the sound of the sermon rather than to 

s thought content. Ignorance therefofé> was not a 
handicap to successful preaching. Any man who could 
deliver a “rousement’” sermon became an outstanding 
character and a religious leader of the people. 

Even at the present time the standards are low. The 
great majority of the ministers are men of mediocre 
ability and of limited education. And,there i is little pros- 
pect of an early improvement.. The fumber of specially 
trained men is entirely inadequate to supply the congre- 
gations. The schools for the training of these men are, 
with few exceptions, of inferior grade, poorly endowed, 
and poorly attended and the graduates are by no means 
all men of merit. The ministry is in disrepute—looked 
upon as at best a necessary nuisance. Partly because of 
the inferior quality of the personnel, few capable young 
men aspire to make the ministry their life work and the 
theological classes are quite generally composed of 
students who lack the native capacity to meet the more 
rigorous standards maintained in academic and profes- 
sional fields. The standards are sometimes low in other 
than intellectual ways. “It is often charged against him, 
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that even among the elect, a high standard of morality 
does not accompany emotional fervor, and that even gross 
immorality is frequent, and too frequently condoned.” 
Because of his position the preacher has a very great 
influence on the tone of the community life: Negro 
writers have frequently explained the low moral standards 
of the race as a whole as due at least in part to the low 
ideals of those holding influential positions in religious 
affairs. The incentive to an educated ministry is absent: 
training is not necessary in order to be licensed, prefer- 
ment does not depend upon it, congregations do not 
demand it. 

There are of course many educated and capable men 
in the ministry. In spite of the liberal standards for 
admission there are many in the Baptist and Methodist 
fraternities, and Presbyterian and Congregational minis- 
ters are usually well trained. But the organizations with 
high standards and orderly service have a relatively small 
membership. The intellectual preacher does not appeal 
to the average church-going Negro who desires an emo- 
tional, not a reasoned, type of sermon. It is the 
“hallelujah” type of sermon that makes him “feel good” 
and the preacher who follows ‘this traditional line of 
preaching is the one who fills the church with hearers. 

The intelligent Negro religious leader is in a peculiarly 
difficult position. He must deal with various problems 
that ministers of white congregations. may take for 
granted. Problems of church finance always exist. Money 
must be raised to meet the payments on the church debt, 
to pay the minister’s salary, to support the denominational 
schools, and to meet the other regular and special church 
expenses. The preacher’s ability to raise money is often 
a more important consideration than his piety, morality, 
or intelligence. To raise money it is essential that he 
attract and hold the crowd. He can hold them only by 
meeting their demands. This requires that he preach the 
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traditional type of sensational sermon that the uneducated 
“enjoy” and that he stress the spectacular elements of 
the church service—communion, baptism, and the like— 
-rather than expound what lies behind the forms. He also 
faces a dilemma on the question of discipline. The best 
paying members are often individuals of questionable 
character and occupation. They must not be offended; 
many ministers find it necessary to cater to them thus | 
endorsing or seeming to endorse the separation of religion 
and practical morality and reducing the stimulus that 
religious instruction might be to better living. The better 
type of ministers are often forced to abandon their stand- 
ards in order to hold the membership. They must preach 
“effective” sermons rather than test the truth of proposi- 
tions ; they must make the congregation “‘feel good” before 
they can impress moral or religious truth. “Even in the 
upper circles of Negro life the intellectual preacher cannot 
always compete with the emotional exhorter; the present 
cultural level of the mass of the congregations penalizes 
the minister with high intellectual and personal standards. 


THE EMOTIONAL NATURE OF THE NEGRO RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE 


Because of the great variation in practice, it is difficult 
accurately to describe in brief space the nature of the 
church service. /The behavior differs, as it does in the 
white churches, with the ceremonial practices that char- 
acterize the organization. / In some the procedure is 
orderly, dignified, formal, ritualistic; in other sects there 
is less of uniformity and more of freedom and spontaneity. 
Practice also differs with the individual congregations of 
the same denomination: some are quiet and reserved, 
others emotional and noisy. And within the same con- 
gregation the behavior differs with the occasion: the 
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group that is orderly and dignified at one time may be 
demonstrative and disorderly at another. 

Among the more uneducated classes, the religion is a 
form of group expression and it affords frequently the 
only opportunity for individual recognition. Music is 
perhaps the outstanding feature; the services ordinarily 
begin with the congregational singing of hymns. Fre- 
quently no fixed program is adhered to and there is occa- 
sional confusion. Any member may start a hymn in 
which all presently join. There is a pronounced minor 
chord and the singing takes on a character between a 
dirge and a chant the psychological effect of which is 
marked and definite. The effect is deepened by the sermon 
which is nearly always weakeon the intellectual side. There 
are long, extemporaneous prayers by the lay members. 
The ignorant Negro is frequently eloquent in prayer and 
the halting and less expert are stimulated and encouraged 
by the “amens,’’ “praise the Lord,’ and other shouts 
of approval from the congregation. Prayer and testifying 
sometimes assume a competitive character. As the service 
progresses it becomes animated and the emotional tone 
rises. Even the ordinary service tends to be a e a highly « emo- 
tional demonstration. By songs, prayers, preaching, 
shouting, and testimony individuals are stimulated to 
crowd frenzy_and the service is punctuated by the hoarse, 
inarticulate cries of the emotionally disturbed. The 
physical accompaniments of religious hysteria—leaping, 
falling, frothing, jerking, and the like—are frequent. The 
services sometimes last for hours, the demonstration 
gradually subsiding with the physical exhaustion of the 
participants. 

Religious excitement reaches its greatest development 
in the “revivals” of the Baptists and the “‘camp meetings” 
of the Methodists. These have always had a great appeal 
for the ignorant Negroes. Both are types of religious 
orgy ostensibly for the purpose of recruiting membership. 
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They are still in vogue among both the whites and Negroes 
in various sections of the country that are out of contact 
with the modern currents of thought. At the present time 
the camp meetings are largely confined to the Southern 
sections of the country where they tend to take on the 
character of an annual picnic with a religious element. 
They are generally held in the autumn when the harvest 
season is well over and are looked forward to for months 
before they occur. They are reunions. Families come 
from far and wide and remain camped for days or weeks 
in the vicinity of the preaching. It is an occasion for 
reunions, feasting, visiting, love-making, and gossip as 
well as for preaching and prayer. These camp meetings 
are-commonly held under the auspices of the local clergy 
and congregations but special exhorters are brought in for 
the occasion. There is much singing and=prayer. The 
preaching is commonly of a lurid and exaggerated type. 
“Experience” meetings and “testifying’’ are more or less 
continuous. It is a time of great emotional excitement— 
all come with the expectation that something spectacular 
will happen. The strange surroundings and crowd excite- 
ment increase the tension. The ignorant Negro is pecul- 
iarly susceptible and easily succumbs to the “jerks” and 
other physical exercises which are interpreted as expres- 
sions of the “spirit.”’” These camp meetings are some- 
times the scenes of gross immorality. The “revival meet- 
ings” featured by the Baptists are of a nature similar 
to the camp meetings. They are scenes of wild excitement 
in which susceptible individuals often fall helpless and 
semi-conscious, see strange visions, and later utter 
prophecies. 


THE RELATION OF THE RELIGION TO THE MORAL LIFE 


The emotional type of church worship has very little 
influence on the practical affairs of life; it is, indeed, 
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rather to be understood as a method of escape from the 
repressions of daily existence. The praying, shouting, 
singing, and exhortation often have no definite connection 
with individual morality. The Negroes came late into the 
religious system and, because of their church isolation, 
they have had no part in and have not kept pace with the 
modern movement that has made Christianity a system 
of moral practices and ethical ideals instead of a body of 
supernatural beliefs. Division between the churches is 
not theological, and ministers seldom preach denomina- 
tional sermons. The ordinary church-going Negro accepts 
any doctrine without questioning and remains religious; 
the modern church has tended to become ethical. The 
church has probably been an influence in uplifting the 
race but it has been so because of the social nature of the 
institution and not because of its religious service and 
teachings. Its moral influence is often weak and 
stumbling. 

Many individuals of the younger generation of edu- 
cated Negroes have become ashamed of the primitive 
religious practices and are falling away from the emo- 
tional type of religion. In the cities especially, they con- 
duct a quiet, reserved, and orderly service that differs 
in no essential respect from the type of service to be 
observed in the better white churches of the same denomi- 
nations. 


THE NEGRO CHURCH AS A SOCIAL CENTER 


The Negro church is much more than merely an insti- 
tution of worship. The strictly religious meetings are a 
small part of the weekly program of the ordinary church. 
It is a center around which a great part of the social and 
public life of the people revolves. 

This has always been the case. Before the Emancipa- 
tion meetings for any other purpose were commonly for- 
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bidden and the church, especially where there was a sep- 
arate building and an exclusively Negro congregation, was 
the center of all activities. After the Emancipation the 
machinery came into the hands of the race and the 
churches, developing in accord with the racial standards 
and needs, assumed the functions normally belonging to 
other institutions which had not yet developed or had been 
suppressed. It was for a very long time the only institu- 
tion in which the Negroes were free and which they could 
really call their own. In it all the social interests and 
aspirations of the people found expression. 

It is still the center of the racial life. This is particu- 
larly the case in the villages and rural districts where the 
church building is the eas of assembly for all public 
purposes. There are no club houses, theatres, parks, or 
other places of assembly or amusement and. the church 
serves in the place of all. It reaches all conditions of life. 
The majority of Negroes are members; most of those 
not members are regular in their attendance. It is the 
center of information for the community; it functions as 
a newspaper. It is a place to see friends, hear the neigh- 
borhood gossip, meet strangers, carry on flirtations 
and courtship. Politicians and business*and professional 
men depend upon their church membership, attendance, 
and activity to extend their acquaintance and increase 
their prestige. The pastor and his wife are social leaders 
whose good will must be courted by the social climbers. 
For those individuals who desire to rule, the church 
affords the best opportunity and it gives also the best 
chance for expression and public display. Funerals and 
weddings are held in the churches. Aside from the 
regular services the churches are generally open several 
and sometimes every night of the week. They are often 
in use in the afternoons and every holiday is the occasion 
for some special entertainment. There are many minor 
social or semi-religious organizations connected with the 
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church. It acts either directly or through one of its 
groups as a welfare agency and charity bureau to help the 
unfortunate, care for the sick, and bury the dead. It 
encourages musical and dramatic performances. It is 
the center of the organized hedonistic activities: social 
gatherings, suppers, picnics, and entertainments of all 
kinds take place in the church or are sponsored by it. 
Lectures and political meetings are held in the church and 
it is the place where all sorts of fakirs get a hearing. 

It is however losing ground. This is to some extent 
a part of the general decline of religion resulting from 
the development of science and the spread of knowledge; 
the Negroes are being influenced to some extent by the 
spread of modern ideas. But there are other and more 
important reasons, chief of which is the development of 
new avenues of expression and amusement. In the 
larger towns the churches no longer have a monopoly on 
social resources. There are other meeting places and 
other means of amusement. There is better music to 
be heard outside of the church. Other men are better 
trained than the ministers and individuals no longer turn 
to the churchmen for information and instruction. Places 
of amusement are developing and with them the churches 
cannot compete. The fraternal and secret orders take 
much time formerly devoted to the church and they satisfy 
certain exhibitionist tendencies even better than the church 
activity. There is a growing distrust of the ministers 
and their motives even among the masses of the race and 
a growing tendency to restrict the sphere of their influence 
to religious affairs and so reduce the power of the church 
in racial life. 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO CHURCH 


( On the whole the church has probably been a factor in 
the advancement of the race and at present, in spite of 
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its character, is probably on the whole a power for good. 
The cooperative work on the group of problems centering 
about the building, financing, and management of the 
churches and the organization and management of the 
subsidiary organizations\umage for racial unity and has a 
socializing and civilizing influence quite independent of 
the value of the churches themselves. 

The importance of religion in Negro life will of-course 
decrease as the race advances in education. The influence 
of religious beliefs and practices is at its maximum among 
people of simple culture. They live in the midst of 
phenomena which they can control but imperfectly or not 
at all, and the varied facts of life and nature, incompre- 
hensible to the untutored mind, are interpreted in terms of 
immediate experience—that is, in subjective terms. They 
thus create a philosophy, however crude and_simple, in 
the effort to make intelligible the world of reality and 
people the world of nature with a host of malignant 
powers. The dangers which surround their existence, 
exaggerated by the imaginative constructions resulting 
from lack of control and inability to comprehend in 
natural terms, inspire fear and so create the need, more or 
less vaguely realized, for protection and*guidance. The 
need generates the belief in protecting and guiding powers: 
everywhere men have created beneficent powers to preside 
over their life and destiny and to protect them from the 
natural dangers and from the malignant powers with 
which they have peopled nature. These beneficent and 
malignant demons with which the simple mind peoples 
nature are very real—that is, psychologically real—and 
exert a profound influence on personal behavior and 
group development.“ The simple man moves in an ani- 
mistic world and gives much time and effort to the coercion 
and propitation of the demon children of ignorance and 
fear. The importance of this type of activity will decline 
as the Negroes increase in education... The direct and 
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simple demonology becomes enriched and modified with 
the increase of knowledge, the character of the super- 
natural powers change with the needs of their creators, 
and the supernatural powers play a decreasing réle as 
the accumulating body of culture facts gives an increasing 
control over the destructive forces and as science pro- 
vides explanation and makes possible the manipulation 
of forces not previously understood. 

Other elements are woven into the philosophical com- 
plex ; the aspirations of men frequently become an integral 
part of the structure. The conditions of life are every- 
where hard, human existence at its best is disappointing 
and unsatisfactory. The fundamental human wishes may 
-be but partially and imperfectly realized. Unwilling or 
unable to accept the finality of objective reality, simple 
man is impelled to the creation of another world order 
and another reality free from the hardships and dis- 
appointments, the compulsions and repressions, of the 
crudely organized social life he knows. So long as the 
conditions of Negro life remain as they are, the masses 
will have resort to a realm of organized phantasy in which 
they may realize vicariously. and in the full the wishes 
thwarted by the imperfections of the social order. The 
tendency to escape reality remains so long as individual 
experience is restricted and is powerful in proportion to 
the depth and extent of the unsatisfied needs. 

Religion and the church will doubtless continue in the 
immediate future to play an important role in Negro life. 
The masses of the race are uneducated and the majority 
grossly ignorant and backward/ So long as this condi- 
tion prevails the continuance of magical forms of thought 
is inevitable// The hardships and restrictions of everyday 
life make it certain that the masses will continue to find 
solace in picturing a future existence free from the real 
and imaginary shortcomings of the present order. But 
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as the race advances in education and larger numbers 
come into the modern culture, the crude primitivity of 
belief and practice of the popular churches will tend to 
pass. The organizations elaborated in the service of the 
supernatural powers will of course remain as important 
instruments for achieving individual ends and as means 
of group expression long after the factors instrumental 


in their origin have passed out of the group philosophy. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 
NEGRO CRIMINALITY IN SLAVERY AND FREEDOM 


Under the slave régime the Negroes were for the most 
part subject to the direct control of the owner and all 
minor offenses committed by the slaves were dealt with 
by the slave overseer or the master without reference to 
the courts. In some of the states the laws specifically 
delegated to the masters an absolute authority over their 
Negro slaves. In North Carolina, for example, they were 
empowered by statute to try all manner of offenses com- 
mitted by slaves. Where such power was not specifically 
delegated, it was commonly assumed by the masters. 
Limitations were placed at various times on the authority 
of the owners but in general these had to do with such 
matters as the freeing or educating of slaves rather than 
with the master’s control of delinquent behavior. In the 
case of major crimes the practice varied somewhat with 
different states, but in general murder, rioting, insurrec- 
tion, and rape were dealt with by the courts rather than 
_by the masters. 

The general behavior of the Negro people, following 
the Civil War and the Emancipation, was as admirable 
as could be expected of any people in the circumstances ; 
they were an unusually law-abiding group. But it was 
inevitable that many individuals should abuse their new 
freedom, and there was a sudden and great increase in 
the amount of Negro crime. The transition to the new 
status took place in the period of profound economic and 
social disorganization resulting from the war and political 
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chaos incident to the Reconstruction policies. As a 
natural reaction from forced labor and because of the 
disorganized state of economic organization, the Negroes 
in large numbers were idle and tended to be vagrant. As 
a result of habits formed in slavery, the freedmen com- 
mitted innumerable petty thefts and other offenses. Both 
things brought them into contact with the criminal law 
administered in general, after the Reconstruction régime, 
by unfriendly courts. In the decades following the 
Emancipation there is no measure of the amount nor of 
the relative amount of Negro delinquency, but there was 
a rapid increase as the Negroes outgrew the restraining 
habits of servitude. 

The amount of Negro ‘crime in the decades following 
the Emancipation, as shown by the number of prisoners, 
was greatest in the Northern states where they lived for 
the most part in cities and where law and public senti- 
ment were less tolerant of minor offenses committed by 
them. The amount of delinquency increased more rapidly 
in the North and in the cities as the migratory wanderings 
brought the freedmen into the new and strange sur- 
roundings. In 1870 there were 2,025 Negro prisoners 
in the Northern states and 6,031 in the Southern states. 
A decade later the number had increased to 3,774 in the 
Northern states and 12,973 in the Southern states. 
In 1890 the number in the Northern states was reported 
as 5,035; the number in the Southern states as 19,244. 
The relative excess of Negro prisoners in the North is 
appreciated only when the Negro population of the two 
sections is taken into account. For each 100,000 of the 
Negro population in 1870 there were in the Northern 
states 372 Negro prisoners and in the Southern states 
136. Ten years later the number of Negro prisoners 
was 515 in the Northern and 221 in the Southern states; 
in 1890 the corresponding number had increased to 773 
in the Northern and 284 in the Southern states. 
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THE CRIMINAL STATISTICS 


The only general data with regard to crime rates in the 
United States come from the periodic figures of the 
Census Bureau. From time to time the Bureau has col- 
lected and published the statistics of the prison population 
and given figures in regard to the annual number of com- 
mitments. In rg1o the data covered some 3,271 institu- 
tions: 3 federal penitentiaries, 58 state prisons, 20 
reformatories for adults or for adults and juveniles, 100 
reformatories for juveniles only, 2,502 county jails, work- 
houses, and similar institutions, and 588 municipal jails 
or workhouses. These statistics include data in regard 
to the sex, age, race, nativity, marital condition of 
prisoners, illiteracy, occupation before commitment, 
offense for which convicted, and sentence. | 

It must be noted that these data are in regard to com- 
mitments to prisons and in regard to prison populations. 
They are therefore comparative statements of the number 
of each race convicted of crime, not a measure of crime 
itself. In only a minor fraction of cases where crimes 
are committed in the United States are the criminals appre- 
hended and the great majority of thoSe arrested fail of 
conviction. Consequently such figures as those of the 
Census Bureau must not be taken as a measure either 
of the number of crimes committed or of the relative 
amount of crime of different racial groups; they must be 
taken only for what they purport to be—prison commit- 
ments and prison population. 

As an additional warning against accepting the figures 
of Negro crime as indicating more than they probably do 
indicate, the caution of the Census Bureau may be cited. 


While these figures and those given in tables following 
will probably be generally accepted as indicating that there 
is more criminality and law breaking among Negroes than 
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among whites and while that conclusion is probably justified 
by the facts, it should be borne in mind that the difference 
between the two races in this respect may very well be less 
than the ratios based on the number of commitments to 
prison or jail would indicate. It is a question whether the 
difference shown by the ratios may not be to some extent 
the result of discrimination in the treatment of white and 
Negro offenders on the part of the community and the 
courts. An offense committed by a Negro is perhaps more 
likely to be punished than the same offense committed by a 
white man, especially if the victim of the offense committed 
by the Negro is white, while in the other case the victim is 
Negro. It is probable that as compared with the white 
man the Negro when brought on trial on a criminal charge 
is in fewer instances able to employ expert counsel to defend 
his case and assist him in taking advantage of any techni- 
calities in the law which may be in his favor. Moreover, in 
the case of those offenses for which the penalty may be a 
fine with imprisonment as the alternative if the fine is not 
paid, it is probable that the Negro is more often unable to 
pay the fine than the white man and is therefore more likely 
to be sent to jail; but of course this consideration has little 
weight in connection with the more serious offenses which 
are seldom penalized by fines only. On the other hand, it 
is not improbable that many of the minor offenses com- 
mitted by Negroes and not directly affecting white people 
are more likely to be disregarded by the officers of the law 
than are the same offenses committed by the whites. Al- 
though these are questions on which no statistical data can be 
presented and in regard to which opinions may differ, it 
seems proper to call attention to them as representing possi- 
bilities which ought to be considered before accepting the 
record of prison commitments as an accurate measure of 
the difference between the two races in respect to criminality. 
It must always be borne in mind that the amount of 
crime punished in different classes or communities may not 
bear a fixed or unvarying ratio to the amount of crime 
committed. 
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THE NEGRO PRISON POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


On the first day of January, 1910, the total prison 
population of the United States was 136,472, of whom 
93,841 were whites and 41,729 were Negroes. The 
Negro prisoners constituted 30.6 per cent of the total 
prison population though on that day they constituted 
only 10.7 per cent of the general population. The ratio 
of prisoners per 100,000 of the population was 148.4. 
For the white population it was 114.6, while for the 
Negro population it was 424.6. 

The percentage of Negro prisoners and juvenile de- 
linquents is greater than that for all the whites in all of 
the age groups except the higher ones. Of the total 
prison and juvenile delinquent population from 15 to 25 
years of age, the Negroes composed about one-third; of 
those in the age group from 25 to 35 years, they com- 
posed about one-eighth; while in the age groups over 45 
years, they composed somewhat less than one-twelfth. 
This decrease in the older age groups appears to be 
accounted for in large part by the fact that a very large 
part of the total number of commitmentssin the older age 
groups are for drunkenness, vagrancy, and disorderly 
conduct, while the percentage of Negroes committed for 
these offenses is below the average for the population. 

In the age groups under fifteen years about one-fifth 
of the prisoners are Negroes. This is much smaller than 
the proportion in the age groups from 15 to 34 years. 
This smaller proportion among the Negro juvenile de- 
linquents seems to be due to the fact that Negroes in 
larger proportion than whites live in communities where 
there are no juvenile reformatories. In the absence of 
such institutions, juvenile offenders are more likely to be 
allowed to remain at large. The establishment of such 
institutions tends to increase the number of commitments 
since they provide care for offenders considered too young 
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to justify a jail or prison sentence. Another fact of 
importance in the same connection is that a large per- 
centage of juvenile cases are truancy cases. But this 
offense does not exist in the absence of compulsory school 
attendance laws. In the communities where the larger 
percentage of the Negroes live there is an absence of 
compulsory school laws and so the offense of truancy 
does not exist. 

In the distribution of the prison population by sex there 
is a preponderance of males: the percentage of females 
is relatively low for each race. In 1910 the total number 
of prisoners and juvenile delinquents enumerated was 
136,472, of whom 124,424 wefe males and 12,048 were 
females. Of the total €tumeration 93,841 were white, of 
whom 85,218 were males and 8,623 were females. Of 
the total of 41,729 Negroes enumerated, 38,346 were 
male and 3,383 were females. The percentage of female 
prisoners was thus slightly higher in the case of white 
than of Negro women. In the total prison and juvenile 
delinquent population enumerated there were 91.2 males 
and 8.8 females in each 100. In each 100 white prisoners 
enumerated, 90.8 were male and 9.2 were female; in each 
100 Negro prisoners enumerated 91.9 were male and 8.1 
were female. Of each 100 prisoners in the total prison 
population 68.8 were white and 30.6 were Negroes. Of 
the male population enumerated 68.5 per cent were white 
and 30.8 were Negro; of the female population enumer- 
ated 71.6 were white and 28.1 were Negro. 

In every section of the country the percentage of 
Negroes among prisoners and juvenile delinquents was 
much higher than their percentage in the general popula- 
tion. For the country as a whole the Negroes constituted 
10.7 per cent of the total population, while they con- 
stituted 30.6 per cent of the prison population. In the 
South they made up 29.8 per cent of the population and 

“70.1 per cent of the prisoners; in the North they were 
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1.8 per cent of the population and 13.1 per cent of the 
prisoners; in the West 0.7 per cent of the population and 
5.9 per cent of the prisoners. In the United States 
Penitentiaries 31.3 per cent of the prisoners were Negroes. 


NEGRO COMMITMENTS TO PRISON 


A similar though less pronounced disproportion be- 
tween the races appears when comparison is made of the 
commitments to prison. During the year 1910, 493,934 
persons were committed to prisons or reformatories in the 
United States. Of this number 382,052 or 77.3 per cent 
were white and 108,268 or 21.9 per cent were Negroes. 
The total number of commitments per 100,000 of the 
total population was 537.0. For the total white popula- 
tion the number of commitments was 467.4; for the total 
Negro population it was 1,101.7. 

In all the age groups except the higher ones the per- 
centage of Negroes committed to prisons and juvenile 
reformatories was above their percentage in the general 
population. For all age groups they comprised 21.9 per 
cent of all commitments though they composed but 10.7 
per cent of the country’s population. The difference be- 
tween the races is relatively small in the period of child- 
hood but increases with each year of life up to the age 
of 16. In the age period from 16 to 24 the ratio of 
commitments for Negroes is about four times that of the 
whites; in the age periods from 25 to 34 years it is a 

little less than three times; and in the age groups from 
35 to 44 years it is about one and one-half times as great. 
After the age of 44 years the ratio of commitments is 
below that of the whites. A notable difference between 
the two races is that the age periods of highest commit- 
ment are markedly lower in the Negro group; the age 
period of highest commitment for the whites is 35 to 
44 years; that for the Negroes is 21 to 24. After about 
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the age of 45 the number of commitments of Negroes 
falls slightly below their percentage in the general 
population. 

The contrast between the sexes in the number of com- 
mitments is much greater in the white than in the Negro 
group. The following tabulation shows the number of 
commitments by race and sex for the year 1900. 


CoMMITMENTS To Prison By RACE AND SEX IN IQIO 


Total Negro W hite 
BOs Sex eS wis irste mle ak 493,934 108,268 382,052 
LUE) ya ee a a ee a vk 445,368 87,508 354,307 
Bemale me aioe corte 48,566" 20,670 27,085 


Of the total number of commitments 90.2 per cent were 
males and 9.8 per cent were females. Of the total number 
of Negroes committed 80.9 per cent were males and 19.1 
per cent were females. Of the total white commitments 
92.8 per cent were males and 7.2 per cent were females. 
In the case of white commitments the ratio of men to 
women was approximately 13 to 1; in the case of Negroes 
the ratio of men to -women~was about 4 to 1. In the 
total commitments for the year 77.3 per cent were whites 
and 21.9 per cent were Negroes. But of the total num- 
ber of commitments of males 79.6 per cent were white 
and 19.7 per cent were Negroes, while of the total number 
of commitments of women only 57.0 were white and 
42.6 per cent were Negroes. 

As indicated by the number of commitments, the Negro 
crime rate is much higher in the North and West than 
in the South. 

Per 10,000 of the Negro population, the commitments 
were 88 in the South, 283 in the North, and 366 in the 
West. In other words, the Negro is three times more 
likely in the North and four times more likely in the 
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West to be committed to prison than he is in the South. 

Several factors enter into an explanation of these 
differences; in the Northern and Western sections of the 
country a very high percentage of the Negro population 
lives in cities, a large proportion of them are in the 
age groups where the crime tendency is greatest. The 
Negroes are less well adjusted to the economic and social 
conditions of the North and there is in these sections a 
somewhat less tolerant attitude toward the petty offenses 
of the Negroes than exists in the Southern sections of the 
country. 

In general, the commitments to jail and prison are more 
frequent relatively to the gopilation in the North than in 
the South. This is true ior both whites and Negroes. 
For the whole of the United States the ratio.gf commit- 
ments for Negroes is about two and one-half times that 
for the whites. But since the Negroes are chiefly a 
Southern population the relatively low rate of commit- 
ments in the South has more influence in lowering the 
ratio for the United States in the case of Negroes than 
in the case of whites. Consequently, the real contrast 
between the Negroes and whites in the frequency of com- 
mitments does not appear in the United States figures. 
With few exceptions the contrast is more marked in 
divisions and states. In the South the ratio for Negroes 
is 3.4 that for whites. In the North it is 5.6 and in the 
West 4.5. In some of the states the contrast is yet more 
striking. In North Carolina it is 6.7, Kentucky 7.8, 
Indiana 9.0, Illinois 7.2, Iowa 7.6, Missouri 8.0, Kansas 
11.0 and other Northern states 11.2. 

A comparison of the percentage of Negroes in the 
prison population on a given date with the number of 
commitments during the year shows clearly that the term 
of imprisonment of Negroes is well above the average 
sentence for all prisoners. 
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PERCENTAGE OF NEGROES IN Prison PopuLATION: 1910 


A mong Prisoners and 
Juvenile Delinquents 


fe n Total 

PRE Enumerated | Committed 

Jan. 1,1910 | During Year 
WhitedsStates*t 400. 10.7 30.6 21.9 
The South 29.8 70.1 58.9 
south Atlantic. ...... 33.7 72.0 61.6 
East South Central... 31.5 73.1 63.6 
West South Central .. 22.6 62.4 46.0 
EE HODON OEE tty aictecataes aie ais 1.8 heer 9.6 
New England ........ 1.0 4.6 2.6 
Middle Atlantic ...... 2.2 12.8 9.4 
East North Central... TGs os 14.7 11.0 
West North Central... 2.4 20.8 14.4 
The West 0.7 5.0 3.2 
IMiounitarni cis. scarce 08 78 4.4 
Pract Cmoenrete eas < less 0.7 4.6 2.5 
U. S. Penitentiaries..... _ gis 24.6 


While the Negro crime rate, as indicated by the commit- 
ments, is three to four times that of the whites, it is 
considerably lower than that of certain other groups in 

-the population. In 1904 the commitments per 1,000 for 

certain nationalitiés were: Mexican 4.7, Italian 4.4, 
Austrian 3.6, French 3.4, Canadian 3.0, Russian 2.8, 
Poles 2.7, and the Negroes 2.7. 


THE CRIMINAL OFFENSES OF NEGROES 


The percentage of Negroes among offenders becomes 
high when only the major crimes are considered. Of the 
total commitments for all offenses in 1910, the Negroes 
constituted slightly more than one-fifth, but their per- 
centages among persons committed for grave homicide 
were over one-half. Of the persons committed for lesser 
homicide 49.0 per cent were Negroes, and they furnished 
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41.1 per cent of the total number of commitments for 
assault. Of the total number of commitments for prosti- 
tution, fornication, robbery, and burglary the Negroes 
furnished about one-third. 

The difference between the races is less marked in the 
case of drunkenness and disorderly conduct than for 
other offenses. The ratio of commitments per 100,000 
population was 267.8 for the whites and 424.9 for the 
Negroes—a rate 1.6 greater for the Negroes than for 
the whites, while in the total of offenses the ratio of the 
Negroes was 3.4 times that of the whites. The similar 
thing is true in the figures of each section and division: 
the coefficient of difference between, the races is always 
less for drunkenness and’ disorderly conduct than for 
other offenses. 

When male offenders are classified accorditig to race, 
the Negroes have the highest percentage in the more 
serious crimes. Of the 944 males convicted in 1910 of 
grave homicide, 526 or 55.7 per cent were Negroes. For 
lesser homicide the percentage of Negroes was 47.6 and 
for assault the percentage was 38.4. For other offenses 
of less serious import, the percentage of, Negroes among 
the male offenders was relatively low; “for drunkenness 
and disorderly conduct, 13.1; for vagrancy, 14.3; for 
forgery, 14.2; and for offenses peculiar to children, 9.7. 

The percentage of Negroes among female offenders is 
higher than among the male offenders and this is par- 
ticularly true of the more serious offenses. Above 70 
per cent of the 110 women convicted of homicide in 1g10 
were Negroes. Of those committed for assault 80.3 per 
cent were Negroes; of those committed for larceny 58.5 
per cent were Negroes. With the exception of the group 
of offenses peculiar to children, the percentage of Negroes 
is lowest in the commitments of women for prostitution 
and fornication. 

In the case of all offenses except those peculiar to 
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children, the ratio of commitments is higher for Negroes 
than for whites of the same sex. The difference is much 
greater for females than for males. Eleven times as 
many Negro women as white women are committed for 
larceny, but for the more serious offense of assault the 
number is thirty-three times as great. The excess of 
Negroes in the commitments for serious offenses is pro- 
bably due in some part to the fact that it is easier to 
convict a Negro than a white person of a serious offense. 
In the total number of commitments for any offense 
the percentage of Negroes is largest in the South where 
their percentage of the total population is greatest. In 
grave homicide, for example, the percentage of Negroes 
in the total number of*cOmmitments was 56.0 for the 
United States, but it was 8.5 in the West, 26.1 in the 
North, and 74.4 in the South. The offenses that show a 
relatively high percentage of Negro offenders in the South 
also show a similar relatively high percentage of Negro 
offenders in other sections.’ In both the North and the 
South the percentage of Negroes committed was high for 
grave homicide, robbery, and assault and low for forgery, 
fraud, drunkenness and disorderly conduct, malicious mis- 
chief and trespass, and offenses peculiar to children. 


RAPE AND OFFENSES AGAINST WOMEN 


There is a very widespread belief that the Negro 
people are peculiarly prone to commit sex offenses—there 
has even come to be a very general idea that this crime is, 
if not peculiar to the Negro, at least more characteristic 
of this group than of others. 

In rgio there was a total of 1,480 persons committed for 
rape in the United States. Of these 380 or 25.7 per cent 
were Negroes. This percentage is between two and three 
times their percentage in the total population, not greatly 
above their percentage of commitments for all crimes, 
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21.9, and much below their percentage of conviction for 
other offenses: for grave homicide, 56.0; for lesser homi- 
cide, 49.0; for assault, 41.1; for robbery, 33.3; for burg- 
lary 30.5. For a number of other offenses their per- 
centage of the total convictions is in excess of their com- 
mitments for rape. In the South 247 of a total of 372 
commitments for rape were Negroes. This was 66.4 per 
cent of those committed. This is higher but not markedly 
higher than the percentage of Negroes in commitments 
for all offenses in the South—58.9. It is lower than the 
percentage of Negroes in commitments in the South for 
grave homicide (74.4), lesser homicide (67.6). assault 
(76.2), robbery (71.8), burglary (68.8), and larceny 
(72.5). In the North the total commitments for rape 
numbered 955. Of these 122 or 12.8 per cent were 
Negroes. Here again the percentage of Négtoes among 
the number committed was below their percentage in 
the groups convicted of half a dozen other serious crimes. 
In the West of a total of 144 commitments for rape six 
were Negroes—4.2 per cent of the total. And here again 
their percentage was higher among the commitments for 
other serious crimes than for the crime.of rape. 

That the Negroes are probably not excessively criminal 
in this respect seems to be borne out by a comparison with 
other nationalistic groups in the United States. The fol- 
lowing table gives the number of commitments for rape 
per 100,000 of the total population for 1904. 


CoMMITMENTS FoR RAPE PER 100,000 PoPULATION IN 1904 


RVAIIRES *.sasecckts ete wares 0.6 IATISETIANS IE alordaia veces cn 3.2 
OTOL EM. 9... ovr co deln ea. 1.8 FEUNGATIANS ewe. ote 2.0 
PTAPFALS Se. 6 5 cic os sia ares: 5.3 HIFEHCH Paemties va eteaaee me) 
INUOXI CANIS is fs est uttereie rece 4.8 RUSSIANS) Be. .ccekeiee eae 1.9 


Of those committed to prison for major offenses in 
1904, the per cent committed for rape was, for different 
nationalities, as follows: 
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PERCENTAGE OF COMMITMENTS For RApE IN THE Major OFFENSES: 


1904 
RAGE cara siete aahiale walp 1.9 Canadians a. «- see 3.0 
MU AUIOER Gare ere pS bd 2.3 RUSSIANS Hota Sahil cca ees 3.0 
Foreign Whites ....... 2.6 EARENC Mages i ircros asset es ST 
ETASTI secs Sipe cares akon 3 PISHEIANG aceite at.1 tes « 2 
Germans: S.%. 225 sos 1.8 HG BULATISIS secs < vite atta vine < 4.4 
Poles. Scio: cela aera Beit GAUNCATIANS: sles soos ce « 4.7 


Other evidence seems to be fairly in keeping with the 
facts here shown, So far as the available statistical 
evidence goes it gives no support for the general idea 
that the Negro people are peculiarly prone to commit 
crimes of this nature. «It-is by no means the most im- 
portant in the list of Negro crimes and in a comparison 
of nationalistic groups the Negroes are among the lowest 
groups. It must, however, be remembered that offenses 
of this nature when the victim is a Negro woman are 
little likely to come before the courts. 


THE COMPARATIVE LENGTH OF PRISON SENTENCES 


The punishment meted out to Negro offenders is charac- 
teristically more severe than that of white offenders. They 
are committed to prison more frequently and receive 
longer sentences for similar offenses. 

In 1910 there were 130 offenders sentenced to death 
in the United States. Of this number 49 or 37.7 per 
cent were Negroes. The percentage of Negroes who re- 
ceived prison sentences of over one year was about three 
times as high as the percentage of the white commit- 
ments. In 1900 approximately one-third of all Negroes 
committed to prison received sentences of one year or 
more; of the white commitments for the same year less 
than ten per cent received sentences of one year or more, 
The percentage distribution of Negro and white commit- 
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ments under sentence of imprisonment only for the year 
1910 appears in the following tabulation. 


CoMPARISON OF PrIsoN SENTENCES BY TERM OF COMMITMENTS: IQIO 


Percentage Disiribution 
Length of Sentence 


Negro White 
VE Gtal ae matory tas te reece ne crete errata a 100.0 100.0 
LET e ig shots Adu e Suge cuoT Be Ohne ut 1.7 0.2 
Onewyear an deover. eta esiioee eer 28.3 8.2 
Messuthanvoneryean santas eaciisene idee 58.8 74.3 
During: minority qe tes cee eee toc: 4.5 5.6 
Indeferminates: eee ie Ce eee en 5.9 Pi.2 


INotereported fi. teteni-.a rer rkcmamaai toe 0.7 0.4 


Of the total number of persons sentenced for one 
year or longer 40.9 per cent were Negroes, while of those 
sentenced to terms of less than one year only 13.4 were 
Negroes. This difference is in part sectional rather than 
racial. In the South where the bulk of the Negroes 
reside the proportion of long prison sentences for both 
races is greater than in the North. This, however, does 
not explain the entire difference for within’ the same sec- 
tion and state the percentage of Negroes among those 
committed for long terms is greater than among those 
sentenced for short terms, and the percentage of Negroes 
increases as the length of the term of imprisonment in- 
creases. 

The same tendency towards greater severity in the 
treatment of the Negro offender appears in cases punished 
by fine or by fine and imprisonment. In 1910 the sen- 
tence of fine and imprisonment was imposed upon II per 
cent of the Negro offenders and upon 7.8 per cent of 
the white offenders. A smaller per cent of Negroes than 
of whites are convicted of minor offenses. If a fine with- 
out prison sentence is imposed the Negroes, because of 
lower economic status, are less frequently able to pay the 
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fine, so more frequently committed to jail. In 1910, 
the percentage of Negroes imprisoned for nonpayment 
of fine comprised 62.7 per cent of the total number of 
Negro commitments as against 54.6 per cent of the total 
number of white commitments. This high rate of im- 
prisonment for nonpayment of fine reflects Southern con- 
ditions, such court practice being more common there than 
elsewhere for both races.. 

The approximate average length of sentence in months 
for Negro and white prisoners and juvenile delinquents 
sentenced for definite terms in 1g1o was as follows. 


AveERAGE LENGTH oF SENTENCE IN Montus or Necro AND WHITE 
CoMMITMENTS IN IQIO 


Divisions Negro White 
WaattederS tates: ie Nimans spaces soars «cree a ete 17.4 5.2 
The South 
Southocd tlantiGee.ac ccs aioe sarereule cies 15.4 9.6 
Bast Somers C enthabsc:x.ck es mce s cs 317 16.2 
Wests South sCentfaly os coon et 29.7 25.3 
The North 
Pew ene laid io Re orcze-cueiel ore ars,clu vteiet? 4.7 ous 
Nirddle PAtlantiC ms sec ccs sie ace cee 4.9 a3 
East North Central... .. ..chaneiee 17.7 4.8 
West North Central.... v0.2... g.1 4.5 
The West 
(Maiiritatmer vcs clase. cog leecres tec wis 6. « 5.1 6.2 
ACHE Comer Pieri e cele iba aise Siar a ene 11.8 6.5 


NEGRO CRIMINALITY BY SEX 


The percentage of women in the commitments of 
. prisoners and juvenile delinquents is much higher among 
Negroes than among whites. Of the total number sen- 
tenced in 1910 the sex ratio was approximately four men 
to one woman; in the case of whites 7.2 per cent of the ° 
commitments were of women, a ratio of about 13 to I. 
In the total of female commitments, therefore, the propor- 
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tion of Negroes is relatively high: in 1910 of the total of 
female prisoners 42.6 per cent were Negroes; of the total 
number of male commitments, the Negroes were 19.7 per 
cent. A similar, though less marked, contrast exists in 
the prison population. 

The higher percentage of colored women holds for all 
age groups though more pronounced in the younger ages. 
The greatest contrast is in the ages from 18 'to 24 inclu- 
sive. In this age group the ratio of males is three to 
four times as great for the Negro as for the white while 
the ratio of females is eleven to sixteen times as great 
for colored as for white women. The racial difference is 
generally greater in the North. 

The differences as regards race and sex ratios of com- 
mitments and prison population are probably in large part 
the outcome of variation in the averagé term of im- 
prisonment. The average time is greater for Negro males 
than for white males but is less for colored than for 
white women. Negro women appear to be guilty of less 
grave offenses than white women and more given to petty 
offenses. The opposite appears to be the case of males; 
the proportion of major offenders being. greater among the 
Negro than among the white. The absence of reforma- 
tories for Negro women is a factor of some importance 
in accounting for the race differences ; the relative number 
committed to reformatories is considerably larger for 
whites than for Negroes. 


THE APPARENT EXCESS OF NEGRO CRIMINALITY 


From every angle, the general statistics seem to indi- 
cate a greater amount of criminality on the part of the 
Negro than of the white element of the population. Their 
ratio of commitments to prisons and penal and reforma- 
tory institutions is out of proportion to their ratio in the 
general population. They likewise constitute a dispro- 
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portionately large part of the prison population, and the 
excess is especially great in the group incarcerated for 
major offenses. The general opinion that the Negroes 
are a highly criminal element of the population would 
thus appear to be proven by the statistics of criminality. 

There are, however, several important facts of a quali- 
fying nature that must be taken into account. The statis- 
tical information is very misleading; it reflects a good deal 
of the bias of popular opinion. 

Rightly or wrongly, the race in America is believed to 
be highly criminal and this general belief functions to 
increase both the number of offenses and the appearance 
of excessive criminality. Because of the belief there is a 
tendency to exaggerate Whatever basis of fact may exist 
in support of the belief. The popular idea is fostered by 
the white press. Crime always has a news value. It is to 
be expected that news items which coincide with tradi- 
tional beliefs will get into print ; the news value of a crime 
story is enhanced by the fact that the criminal is a Negro, 
and it receives additional space and prominence because 
of that fact. In giving publicity to crimes, the fact of race 
is exploited for its news value just as is the fact of 
nationality when the criminal happens to be of foreign 
birth or parentage, and as is the fact of sex in case the 
offender is a woman, and as is age when the offender is 
very young or very old. These details add to the news 
value of the story. There is always a tendency to assume 
and believe the familiar and the expected. The reporters, 
usually with the same beliefs and prejudices as the news- 
paper public, see and report facts of race and the display 
of these facts in news items serves to reinforce the 
popular idea that Negroes are peculiarly criminal. The 
impression is further fixed by the fact that so few other 
Negro activities get into the white papers. It is probably 
true, also, that the number of articles on Negro crime 
in the daily press is greater, relatively, for the Negroes 
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than for other groups in the population; because of the 
popular belief, they have, other things equal, greater news 
value and so are more likely to be featured. The press 
thus caters to the general belief and the general belief is 
in turn reinforced by the stories in the press. There is it 
consequence a vicious circle: a tradition of Negro crime, 
the deliberate or unintentional selection of news, the con- 
firmation of the popular belief. 

The diametrically opposite news situation appears in the 
Negro press. Crimes committed by white men especially 
where Negroes are the victims are featured: they have 
great news value. Their publication confirms the beliefs 
already held by the readers and.increases the news value 
of other such crimes. =~ 

Some part of the apparent excessive criminalty of the 
Negro people finds its explanation in police discrimination. 
The police and police officers charged with the duty of 
preventing crime and apprehending criminals are in nearly 
all cases white men who share in the general idea that 
the Negroes are highly criminal. As a consequence they 
are very frequently arrested on suspicion and they are 
more frequently held on slender evidences’ This is espe- 
cially true in the case of Negro wénien: There is little 
danger of disagreeable consequences if mistakes are made. 
This attitude on the part of the police power tends to 
swell the number of arrests and, through humiliating the 
victims and destroying their self-respect, to increase the 
amount of crime. Such police discriminations are more 
general in the Northern than in the Southern commun- 
ities where petty offenses on the part of the Negroes are 
expected and tolerated rather than punished. 

The Negro offenders meet the same bias when they 
appear for trial. The judge, the jurors, the court officials, 
and others who deal with the accused in the various stages 
from the arrest to the final conviction or acquittal are 
white men and in general share in the prevailing conception 
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of the Negro people. That there is such a bias is not 
always recognized and is sometimes categorically denied. 
Where the existence of bias is not recognized and sys- 
tematically discounted, the idea of an impartial trial is 
little more than a legal fiction. 

It requires less evidence to convict a Negro than to 
convict a white man accused of the same crime. This 
differential treatment before the courts is a constant fac- 
tor tending to increase the number of Negro convicts and 
it is an important factor in explanation of the fact that 
the excess of Negroes is greatest in the group of more 
serious crimes. 

That justice is not meted out alike to black and white 
in the courts is rather freely and generally admitted. 
The only question is concerning the amount of injustice 
that the Negroes suffer in this respect. General state- 
ment is difficult because of the variation in different situa- 
tions. When the population is nearly all white the Negro 
offender is likely to receive scant consideration; he is 
likely to receive a severe penalty for a relatively trivial 
offense. In the sections where the population is largely 
white there is generally some approximation to an even- 
handed justice unless the interests of the white and black 
are in conflict. 

In the regions where the Negroes are a large part of the 
population they are likely to get more just treatment from 
the court, while white men ordinarily escape punishment 
for offences in proportion to their family connections, 
business standings, or political influence. The situation 
also varies with the specific local situation; judges are’ 
elected for short terms and are subservient to the opinion 
of the electorate. 


THE CAUSES OF NEGRO CRIMINALITY 


Aside from the question of the excess of criminality 
on the part of Negroes as compared with the whites— 
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the question of whether the disproportionate number of 
commitments indicates greater criminality or merely dis- 
crimination and differential treatment—is that of the 
cause of*such criminality as the group actually erupts. 
Whether or not the amount of crime is excessive, as com- 
pared with other groups in the population, its causal 
explanation lies in the social situation and this must needs 
be understood if any approximately adequate means of 
control are to be evolved. The Negro population is very 
unevenly distributed and offences are in large degree 
determined by local conditions. 

Some part of the explanation of the crime rate shown 
by the statistics lies without doubt in the social traits 
of the Negro people themselves. In very considerable 
part they are still ill-adjusted to the secondary and highly 
individualistic nature of present-day Américan life. 
Their relatively recent status of servitude with the degra- 
dation of personality incident thereto is reflected in the 
crime rates as in other social phenomena characteristic of 
the group. Neither the attitudes of mind nor the type 
of personality developed under a régime of repression 
fits the person for free life. The groyp-still shows a 
deplorable lack of thrift. Ideas of private property are 
frequently loose; there is a great amount of petty pilfer- 
ing. The percentage of individuals who are unreliable in 
any capacity is very high. The bonds of family life 
among large numbers of the race are weak and sexual 
looseness is very common. All of these things and others, 
understandable in terms of previous condition and present 
status, result in bringing numbers of the race afoul the 
criminal law. 

The very general assumption that the Negro is criminal 
by nature and particularly inclined to crimes of violence 
is probably without basis in fact. There are of course 
numerous Negro criminals, probably Negroes who are 
criminals in the sense of being especially predisposed to 
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certain behavior or conspicuously lacking in a normal 
power of inhibition. It is possible that the percentage of 
Negro individuals with defects likely to bring them into 
conflict with the criminal law may be higher than the 
percentage of such individuals in other groups, but there 
is no body of evidence adequate to justify such hypothesis. 
Aside from defective individuals, who may be more nu- 
merous than in other groups, there is no reason to believe 
that the Negro people are peculiarly predisposed to crim- 
inal behavior. Criminally inclined individuals are a very 
small part of the race, in spite of the fact that in the 
conception of many persons the Negro criminal is the 
typical Negro. Such publicity-has been given to crimes 
committed by certain ‘Negroes that the race is credited 
with them and regarded as being composed chiefly of 
criminals. The intense fear that so many white women 
have of all Negroes frequently leads to wrong accusations, 
and accident or ignorance on the part of Negroes is 
sometimes distorted into offenses of criminal intent. 

A fact that accounts for a considerable item of Negro 
criminality is the Negro’s fear of the white man. Rightly 
or wrongly, there is a very general belief among the 
Negro people that the»Negro accused of crime cannot 
hope to receive fair treatment from police or the courts. 
In certain sections he is denied all political rights and feels 
that he has no adequate protection in either law or cus- 
tom. The attempt to enforce a double standard of justice 
gives rise to an attitude of resentment. The existence 
of such a social attitude gives certain assurance to the 
criminal Negro that he will be shielded by his fellows 
whenever it is possible for them to doso. In the situation, 
the person who dares to violate the laws made and en- 
forced by the white man is often looked upon as repre- 
senting the spirit of racial protest and aggressiveness, 
and becomes a romantic figure warring against the white 


man’s society. 
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The convict lease system, a modified form of slavery 
elsewhere described, operates to increase the Negro’s skep- 
tical attitude toward the white man’s justice. Prison labor 
is sold to private persons who work the convicts for profit. 
The punishment for criminal acts is thus a means to 
public and private revenue rather than a social effort to 
reform criminals or prevent crime. The Negroes look 
upon the system as an additional type of oppression and 
exploitation devised by the dominant race for their own 
purposes. Peonage and debt slavery are means of secur- 
ing cheap and steady labor. The system operates to an 
increase in criminality. A sentence to the chain gang 
makes the Negro victim a hardened offender and increases 
the fear and resentment of the Negroes. 

It is frequently asserted that the continued agitation 
for Negro rights carried on by many individuals and 
organizations is responsible for much Negro crime. This 
is probably true. Certain individuals in lodges, churches, 
and other groups foment strife between the Negroes and 
their white neighbors. Others operating through the 
press and by means of pamphlets preach a doctrine of hate 
and talk of appeals to force. ‘ It is notwpossible to state 
how much effect the preaching of .ratial antagonism has 
upon the volume of Negro crime but certainly its influ- 
ence is not negligible. It sometimes results in exagger- 
ated ideas of personal rights. It makes for restlessness 
and discontent, increases dissatisfaction with existing eco- 
nomic and social conditions, adds to the suspiciousness in 
regard to the honesty of the dominant race, and makes for 
a certain solidarity of race. All of this may very well 
incite individuals to lawless acts and cause other persons 
to sympathize and protect violators of the law. But it 
differs in no essential respect from agitation and protest 
on the part of other groups and concerning other evils 
and reflects in part the general American attitude of law- 
lessness. If agitation is a cause of criminality the situa- 
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tion lies easily within the control of any community; 
agitation can flourish only in the presence of evils that 
call for removal. 

There is nowhere any adequate provision made for the 
segregation and proper care of feeble-minded and other- 
wise defective Negroes. In the United States there are 
only a few hundred feeble-minded Negro children in 
special institutions. In general it is only the helpless and 
idiotic who are turned over to the public authorities; the 
great majority of the mentally defective remain at large. 
This failure adequately to restrain and segregate the de- 
fectives explains many crimes committed by members of 
the race. The absence of institutions for the care and 
training of neglected’ children allows numberless young 
persons to become habituated to vicious surroundings and 
drift into a life of crime. 

Some part of Negro criminality is a more or less direct 
outgrowth of the racial prejudice of the whites. They 
are debarred from many occupations, denied the right to 
live outside certain restricted areas, and not allowed to 
participate freely in the civic and social life. The method 
of enforcing this caste system is often such as to break 
down the morale and destroy the self-respect of the Negro 
people. It is assumed and expected that they will be 
vicious and criminal. So long as the Negroes feel that 
their guaranteed rights and privileges are not recognized 
nor respected and so long as they are publicly and privately 
discriminated against, because of race and color, they 
will be discontented and resentful. 

Where race prejudice enters the industrial field it con- 
tributes to Negro criminality by debarring them from 
opportunity to earn an honest living. This factor is of 
greater importance in the North than in the South. They 
are commonly excluded from the labor unions, Em- 
ployers rarely consider them for any except unskilled 
labor, Even the Negro of education often finds difficulty 
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in securing employment as a skilled workman. The effect 
of these restrictions is to force the Negroes into under- 
paid and undesirable occupations, and increase the com- 
petition and lower the wage in these limited fields. The 
poverty, low wages, and lack of accumulated property 
contribute to crime. The direct relation is indicated for 
example by the fact that there was a decrease in the 
Negro crime rate in Chicago during the prosperity of the 
war period. To the extent that race prejudice keeps the 
Negro men from lucrative employment, the women are 
forced into work away from home and their children left 
without oversight. Almost half of the bread winners of 
the race are women. An ineyitablesresult is that colored 
children, being neglected, swell the number of juvenile 
delinquents. The race prejudice and discrimination as 
well as the highly social disposition of the Negro results 
in segregating them in one part of the city. Asa result of 
their poverty this is always an undesirable section. Their 
housing conditions are poor, crowded and unsanitary. 
Their surroundings are usually vicious; the houses of 
prostitution are in most cases either in or adjacent to the 
Negro settlement. On the principle that-an individual is 
rotent y affected by his immediate environment it fol- 
lows that some part of the criminality of the Negro is a 
more or less direct result of the color prejudice. 

Negro illiteracy is probably a contributing factor in 
Negro crime. The great ignorance of the adults makes 
anything like proper control and training of children im- 
possible. There is no reason to believe that Negro 
children are more criminal in inclination than other 
children. But the lack of home training and the lack of 
parental control are conducive to delinquency and crime. 
The untrained parents do not understand how properly 
to govern the child and in many instances are too ignorant 
to recognize or impart any clear distinction between right 
and wrong in the ordinary affairs of life. As a result 
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children grow up without training in self-control and 
without any intelligent appreciation of the prevailing moral 
values. The Negro writers frequently emphasize the 
general ignorance of the group in explanation of the exces- 
sive amount of delinquency and complain of the whites for 
encouraging ignorance and subserviency instead of intelli- 
gence, ambition, and independence. 

Crime is certainly as much a matter of delinquent 
communities as of individual perversity. Whether of 
white or Negro, of juvenile or adult, it is a form of 
community disease. The neglect to provide adequate and 
proper facilities for the care and training of the young 
is of course the community deréliction that explains most 
crime, and the degree *of*that dereliction is reflected in 
comparative crime rates. The same forces are at work 
among the Negroes. But in many cases at least the causes 
are more active among them than among the other groups, 
especially the native elements of our population. Their 
education and training is less; their poverty is greater and 
consequently their housing and living conditions are more 
deplorable; there is: less provision made for caring for 
colored defectives; they are in a more or less unstable 
condition because they have been but lately given freedom 
and many of them, especially in the cities and in the 
North, are in a new and strange environment; they are 
discriminated against socially and industrially; they are 
often abused by the police; and sometimes, at least, not 
fairly treated by the courts. 
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CHAPTER XV 
CRIMES AGAINST THE NEGRO 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Any treatment of Negro criminality would be incom- 
plete which did not comprehend some discussion of the 
criminal activity of which the-Negro is made the victim. 
In other connections atterition is called to the denial, by 
formal legal or informal extra-legal means, of the exercise 
of the franchise; to the public acquiescence in measures 
which provide inferior educational facilities for the Negro 
children and so retard individuals in their efforts to ac- 
quire the essentials of Western culture; to the restric- 
tions placed by state law, municipal ordinance, or mob 
rule upon the Negro’s choice of residence; to the public 
or quasi-public interference with or restriction upon his 
freedom of mobility; to the public toleration of legal or 
extra-legal devices by which his industrial efficiency is 
hampered and his vital power economically exploited ; and 
to the denial of various other personal, social, and civil 
rights specifically guaranteed by the constitution and 
federal laws or plainly implied in any adequate conception 
of a democratic social order. Some of these things clearly 
fall within the concept of crime, even in the narrow legal- 
istic definition of crime as an act in violation of the law, 
and their discussion might with propriety be included in 
the present chapter. But the criminal aspect of a differ- 
ential racial treatment in civil and social activities is in- 
cidental to such conditions and discussion from that point 
of view frequently obscures and always gives an inade- 
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quate comprehension of the problems involved and of the 
conditions necessary to their resolution. They have, 
therefore, been given treatment in connection with the 
fundamental social and economic conditions to which they 
are incident and the present chapter restricted to a con- 
sideration of individual and mass behavior directed against 
the person or property of unprotected and defenseless 
individuals and groups. This behavior, of course, like the 
discriminatory treatment in civic affairs, is a function 
of the racial situation and a symptom of profound social 
disorders and might, likewise, be treated incidentally. 
But the phenomena are sufficiently distinct and unified, 
and sufficiently notorious and menacing, to call for and 
justify separate treatment. The phenomena of inter- 
racial conflict, which falls without the realm of ordinary 
police control and assumes the aspect of racial warfare, 
is treated in a subsequent chapter. 


THE NUMBER OF LYNCHINGS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The number of persons done to death in the United 
States each year by mobs and self-appointed discipline 
committees can be stated with only approximate accuracy. 
The statistics are based chiefly upon newspaper reports 
and it cannot be known how many such occurrences escape 
the news gatherers or, if known to the reporters, fail 
of publication. Certainly some illegal killings escape 
publicity in the press. And of such happenings reported, 
we may not be certain that all come to the attention of 
the students of such statistics. The collectors of lynching 
statistics, as a Negro editor rather shrewdly pointed out, 
have generally been “more interested in the race problem 
than in historical accuracy” and have given chief atten- 
tion to securing a complete tabulation of such crimes 
against the Negro and in the South. Similar crimes in 
other sections and against persons of other races are per- 
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haps somewhat less completely reported. It is quite cer- 
tain that the statistics understate and possibly very greatly 
understate the number of lynchings. 

There are at present three chief sources of lynching 
statistics. Since 1885 a Chicago newspaper has kept a 
record of such killings as have been reported in its news 
columns. Beginning at a little later date, Tuskegee In- 
stitute has made a systematic collection and tabulation of 
similar data. Since 1912 the National Association for the 
Advancement of the Colored People has kept an inde- 
pendent record of lynchings. There is some discrepancy 
in the figures as given by these organizations. In 1914, 
for example, Tuskegee Institute reported 52 lynchings for 
the year, the Chicago Tribune reported 54, and the Crisis, 
the official organ of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Colored People, gave the number as 74. 
The variation is due in part to different conceptions of 
what constitutes a lynching, but the possibility of minor 
inaccuracy in the figures themselves must be recognized. 

According to the records of the newspaper mentioned 
above, the total number of lynchings in the forty-year 
period is something over fourthousand. According to the 
figures published by the National Association for the 
Advancement of the Colored People, approximately 3,500 
persons have been killed by lynching mobs since 1889, 
exclusive of the victims of the Atlanta, Georgia, the East 
St. Louis, Illinois, and other race riots. The number re- 
ported by Tuskegee is given in the table on page 368 
by years and by the race of the victim. 

Women and girls as well as men and boys have been 
the victims of lynching mobs. Of the 702 white persons 
lynched in the thirty-year period, 1889-1918, eleven were 
women and 691 were men. Of the 2,522 Negroes lynched 
during the same period, fifty were women and 2,472 were 
men. There were 61 women lynched during this period, 
11 of whom were white and 50 colored. With the excep- 
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NuMBER oF Persons Lyncuep In THE Unirep States: 1885-1924 
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tion of one white woman killed in Nebraska, all the 

women lynched were the victims of Southern mobs. 
During the period covered by the statistics there has 

been a fairly regular decrease in the annual number of 
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mob killings. In the decade 1885 to 1894 there were 
1,726 persons lynched in the United States, a yearly 
average of over 172. In the following decade the total 
was 1,239; in the decade ending in 1914 the total was 
701; and in the last decade the number was 537, an aver- 
age for the ten years of about one killing a week. The 
decrease is shown in the following table by five year 
periods, 


Lyncuincs By Five-YEar Prrtops: 1885-1924 
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The decrease in the lynching practice has been charac- 
teristic of all sections of the country but it has been more 
marked and rapid in the Northern and Western than in 
the Southern sections of the country. There has also 
been a more marked decline in lynching of white men than 
in the lynching of Negroes. 


THE GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF LYNCHINGS 


In the recent decades the great majority of the lynch- 
ings in the United States have been in the states of the 
South. It is possible that the statistics bearing upon this 
sectional distribution are somewhat biased because of the 
wider newspaper publicity given to mob violence in the 
South and to the more complete records, but the regional 
contrast is too great and too consistently maintained to 
leave any doubt concerning the general fact. In 1921 
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there were sixty-four persons lynched in the United 
States. Of this number sixty-three, all except one, were 
in the South. In the list Mississippi led with fourteen 
cases. Georgia was second with eleven. Texas was 
third with seven. Arkansas and Florida each had six; 
South Carolina and Louisiana had five each; North Caro- 
lina had four; Alabama had two; and Tennessee, Virginia, 
and Missouri each had one. In 1922 there were 57 lynch- 
ings all in the South; the 33 lynchings reported in 1923 
were all in Southern states, and in 1924, all but one of 
the cases reported were in Southern states. 

Of the total of 3,224 lynchings reported from 1889 
to 1918 inclusive, 21g were in the North, 2,834 were in 
the South, 156 were in the West, and 4 were in Alaska. 
In 11 cases the records were incomplete as*to the locality 
in which the lynching occurred. Of the lynchings in the 
South, 826 were in the South Atlantic, 1,014 in the East 


LYNCHINGS BY STATES 
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South Central, and 958 in the West South Central, states. 
During this thirty year period over eighty-five per cent 
of the lynchings were in nine states. 

In the years from 1882 to 1924 inclusive there were 
a total of 4,492 lynchings reported in the United States. 
The distribution by states is given on page 370. 


LYNCHINGS BY THE CAUSES ASCRIBED 


Any classification of lynchings with attempt to assign 
specific causes is of necessity superficial. In practice it 
is generally an effort to shift the responsibility for the 
lynching crime from the criminals to the victim of the 
mob. Such procedure also involves a grave error of 
method but one which is common to most social statistics. 
As will be pointed out more adequately presently the 
specific offense of which the person is accused or guilty 
is the occasion rather than the cause of the mob action. 
it is at most a single element in the causal complex, 
never in itself an efficient cause. Consequently, any 
tabulation in terms of reason assigned, while it may have 
some value as an indication of the frequency of certain 
offenses, gives no real explanation of the killings. 

The list of causes assigned in justification or explana- 
tion of lynchings includes everything from major crimes 
to trivial offenses. In many cases no offense at all can be 
cited. In 1921 five whites were lynched: four for murder 
and one for rape. Two Negro women were lynched the 
same year: one charged with assisting in the escape of a 
criminal, the other with inciting racial trouble. Of the 
fifty-seven Negro men lynched during the year, eleven 
were charged with murder and three with attempted 
murder, fifteen with rape and three with attempted rape, 
four were charged with being guilty of killing men in 
altercation. Four were charged with wounding men, two 
with furnishing ammunition to a man resisting arrest, and 
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two with being leaders in a race clash. One was lynched 
for assisting an accused criminal to escape. One victim 
was accused of having made improper remarks to a 
woman, One Negro was lynched for having threatened 
to kill another. One was lynched for having entered a 
young woman’s room, one for insulting a woman, one for 
writing a note to a woman, and one for having attacked 
aman and woman. In three cases there was no charge 
reported against the victims. 

Among the list of offenses of which white men have 
been guilty or accused and for which they have suffered at 
the hands of lynching mobs are the following: miscegena- 
tion, seduction, incest, elopment, wife beating, cruelty, kid- 
napping, disorderly conduct, being a disreputable character, 
prospective elopement, saloon keeping, being obnoxious, 
illicit distilling, being a revenue informer, swindling, turn- 
ing state’s evidence, refusing to turn state’s evidence, 
protecting a Negro, fraud, arousing political prejudice, 
mob indignation, arresting a miner, aiding in the escape 
of a murderer, being suspected of killing cattle. 

The list of offenses charged against Negroes who have 
been lynched include jilting a girl, inswlting women, writ- 
ing a letter to a white woman, asking a-white. woman in 
marriage, elopement with a white girl, paying attention to 
a white girl, grave robbery, slander, wife beating, cir- 
culating scandals, voodooism, conjuring, self-defense, re- 
sisting assault, resisting arrest, for having threatened poli- 
tical exposures, to prevent his giving evidence, giving 
evidence, refusing to give evidence, testifying for one of 
his own race, cutting levees, poisoning wells, stock poison- 
ing, poisoning horses, writing insulting letters, insults, 
supposed offense, slapping a child, being disreputable, in- 
cendiary language, quarrelling, making threats, being 
troublesome, conspiracy, giving information, shooting an 
officer, swindling, gambling, drunkenness, fraud, passing 
counterfeit money, violation of contract, keeping a gamb- 
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ling house, quarrel over profit sharing, lawlessness, throw- 
ing stones, concealing a criminal, felony, forcing white 
boy to commit crime, rioting, strike rioting, turning state’s 
evidence, political troubles, unpopularity, bad reputation, 
criminal abortion, enticing servant away, introducing 
smallpox, running quarantine, disobeying ferry regula- 
tions, inflammatory language, kidnapping, colonizing 
Negroes, suing whites, testifying against whites, wrong 
man lynched. 

Obviously attempts at the classification of any such 
miscellaneous array of alleged offenses will show consid- 
erable variation. There is first a difficulty in choosing 
a satisfactory and reasonably lintited set of categories for 
classification and, once the*categories are decided upon, 
the further difficulty of determining where any particular 
alleged offense should appear in the scheme. The classifi- 
cation used by the Tuskegee Institute is a seven-fold 
grouping into homicide, felonious assault, rape, attempted 
rape, robbery and theft, insults to white persons, and all 
other causes. On this basis of classification the lynchings 
known to the Institute are classified in the table on page 
374 for each year since 1889. The table includes both 
the white and the Negro victims. 

In the list of offenses most frequently cited in explana- 
tion of the mob action, murder stands first. When the 
figures for this offense are combined with those given 
under the caption “felonious assaults” over one-third of 
the cases are included. 

Second in importance from the point of view of the 
number of cases is rape. But the figures give very little 
support to the popular belief that lynchings are a manifes- 
tation of popular fury resulting from attacks upon women. 
Such attacks are, of course, a frequent occasion for mob 
action but they are not the only nor the most usual reason 
assigned for the killings. Of the sixteen lynchings re- 
ported in 1924 seven were for assaults on women; in the 
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previous year seven of the thirty-three victims of the mob 
were charged with rape or attempted rape. In the total 
number of cases from 1889 to 1924 the number charged 
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with rape or attempted rape is reported as 840, something 
less than one-quarter of the entire number. It is a more 
usual cause in the lynching of Negroes than in the lynch- 
ing of whites—approximately a twelfth of the white per- 
sons lynched have been accused of rape or attacks upon 
women; of the Negro victims between one-quarter and 
one-third are charged with attacks upon women. In 
some cases the persons lynched are guilty of both rape 
and murder. It is possible that in some of the cases where 
murder is assigned as the cause of the mob action rape 
may also have been committed or attempted and the 
popular action be as fairly assignable to the one act as 
to the other. It is probable that the figures somewhat 
understate the importance of attacks on women as a 
cause of lynchings. Cutler, however, could not discover 
that more than thirty-four per cent of the Negroes lynched 
in the South in the twenty-two years covered by his in- 
vestigation had either attempted or been accused of this 
offense. 

Lynchings ascribed to other causes than murder and 
felonious assault or to rape and attacks upon women are 
of small numerical importance, and this is notably the 
case since the passing of the frontier. Where other 
causes are given in explanation of the mob action, it is 
commonly safe to assume that the victim was put to death 
for some reason other than the particular offense 
mentioned. 


THE METHODS OF LYNCHING MOBS 


In the majority of lynchings the victims, have been put 
to death by hanging or by shooting or by both. But 
other methods, sometimes of a most brutal nature, are 
employed, and where death finally results from hanging 
or shooting the victims have frequently been subjected to 
most barbarous treatment before being killed. In some 
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cases barbarously refined methods of torture have been 
employed. 

Of the sixty-four persons lynched in 1921, four were 
burned to death and the bodies of three others were 
burned after they had been killed. In 1922 eighteen were 
hanged, sixteen were shot to death, eight were burned 
alive, two were shot and burned, two were tortured and 
drowned, one was hanged and burned, one was drowned, 
and one was beaten to death. The manner in which eleven 
others died was not reported. 

There appears to be no relation between the crime of 


which the person is accused or of which he is guilty and 


the method of killing selected by the mobs. Of the four 
persons burned to death in 1921, two were charged with 
murder and two were charged with rape... But as the 
practice of lynching continues there is some evidence that 
the methods employed by the mobs tend to become more 
brutal and the torture of the victim before death to be 
more usual. 


THE EXPLANATION OF AND THE APOLOGIES FOR THE 
LYNCHING PRACTICE: ~ 


The popular reaction to the lynching of Negroes runs 
the whole gamut from bitter denunciation of the practice 
and abusive indictments of whole populations of regions 
where such crimes occur to ingenious defense of the prac- 
tice and blatant justification of the criminal mobs and of 
the community conditions which generate them. 

The explanations offered in excuse and apology are 
numerous and more or less conflicting. The general tenor 
of such explanations is an effort to shift the responsibility 
from the mob and the community conditions which give 
rise to mob action to the victim on whom the mob mem- 
bers vent their fear and hate. The practice is said to be 
necessary in order to control the vicious elements of the 
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race, Many persons are sincere in the belief that Negroes 
can be controlled only by fear; that periodic lynchings 
terrorize them, so are effective as a means of control. 

This view, in spite of its general acceptance, has little 
evidence in its support. Lynchings probably operate to 
increase rather than to decrease crime. The mob spec- 
tacles give wide publicity to crimes committed, so act 
suggestively to incite others to similar types of behavior. 
They increase the bitterness and hatred of the race whose 
members are the victims of mob action and lead to the 
concealment of offenders and to reprisals when oppor- 
tunity offers. On the other side the lawlessness tends to 
spread: lynching for one offense leads to lynching for 
others, and the practicesof killing Negroes is presently 
extended to include other persons feared or disliked. 

The claim is frequently made that lynching mobs are 
composed of the ignorant and socially depressed classes 
of the community or that they are formed from the irre- 
sponsible elements of the society and that they do not 
represent community sentiment. It does not appear possi- 
ble, however, to discover any such relation. There is no 
relation between the amount of illiteracy and the number 
of lynchings when comparison is made between counties 
in the South: they are not confined to the backward re- 
gions so far as illiteracy is a measure of backwardness. 
The opposite statement, frequently made by Negro writers, 
that lynch law is administered by responsible and com- 
paratively prominent men is equally incapable of proof. 

Another familiar apologetic explanation of lynchings 
is that they are due at least in part to the slow administra- 
tion of justice and to the possibilities of delay and appeal, 
and to the danger of administrative clemency and pardon 
in case conviction is secured. At an earlier time and in a 
frontier condition such facts did obtain and this explana- 
tion had some basis in fact. But at the present time, 
and particularly in the South where such mob crimes are 
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most frequent, the explanation does not explain: there are 
no such delays and no such dangers. 

A closely related type of explanation is that there is 
difficulty in securing conviction and that this accounts for 
the action of mobs. There is danger that the person 
accused will be freed, will not receive a sentence com- 
mensurate with the seriousness of the crime as it appears 
to the popular mind. A special circumstance of similar 
import appears when the offender is accused of attack 
upon a white woman. In such cases a legal trial and 
conviction would involve a humiliating ordeal for the 
woman; to avoid the necessity of such ordeal, the mob 
visits summary punishment upon the criminal. 

This order of explanation is not convincing in regard 
to serious crimes committed by Negroes in the South. 
The law and the administration of the law are in the 
hands of the whites and may be made as severe and 
administered with as much dispatch as desired. The trial 
judge is white as is also the prosecution, the jury, and 
probably the defense attorney. That there will in these 
circumstances be a miscarriage of justice because of undue 
clemency is a possibility too remote wfer--consideration. 
And the idea that the criminal mob ts «motivated by a 
fastidiously chivalric attitude toward woman is a thing 
that does not fall, and may not. be brought, within the 
orbit of serious discussion. 

Another position is to the effect that certain crimes 
are abhorrent. to all persons and provoke characteristic 
reactions. The common assertion that lynchings, espe- 
cially of Negroes in the South, are provoked by crimes 
against women is the typical form of this explanation. 
Such crimes, when white women are the object of attack 
by Negro men, arouse great popular indignation; the mob 
behavior is the effort of an outraged community to punish 
by extra-legal means the person guilty of an atrocious 
crime. In an outburst of passion the community brushes 
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aside the technicalities and delays of the law but carries 
out the law’s intent. Lynching apologists, on the basis 
of such interpretation, have defended the practice as a 
vindication of justice and as a protection of civilization. 

There is some element of truth in explanation of this 
type. Some mob killings in this and other countries are 
best and perhaps only to be understood as the more or 
less spontaneous reaction of an outraged community. 
But the practice of lynching cannot be accounted for in 
these terms nor can any considerable number of individual 
cases. The position, which tacitly assumes that attacks 
upon women are the chief or only cause of lynchings, 
loses its chief element of plausibility when it is brought 
against the fact that in*6nfy one lynching in three is the 
victim guilty or even accused of offenses against white 
women. The explanation appears to be an unwarranted 
generalization from a few isolated and relatively excep- 
tional cases. 

It would not be profitable to continue the detailed in- 
vestigation of explanations of the lynching practice. The 
defense of the practice and the apologies that undertake 
to explain the practice and. shift the responsibility by 
pointing the criminality of the Negro miss the point as 
do also the press denunciations which follow such events. 
Neither defense nor denunciation is of value in under- 
standing the phenomena and so are without value from the 
point of view of control. 


THE HISTORY OF LYNCHING IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the early history of the country there was a vast 
amount of lawlessness and a frequent resort to summary 
and extra-legal methods of control. The settlers, espe- 
cially in the back country, made use of any measures that 
seemed to them expedient in dealing with the Indians, and 
public sentiment was such that white persons were not 
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punished for murder or other crimes when the victims 
were Indians. Summary measures were employed in 
dealing with criminals and other undesirable characters. 
The absence of adequate and efficient legal machinery as 
well as the difficulty, expense, and delays involved in 
bringing criminals from remote settlements for trial en- 
couraged the frontiersmen to take the law into their own 
hands. In some places organized and more or less perman- 
ent bodies grew up and assumed responsibility for the 
suppression of crime; robbers, horse-thieves, and other 
disreputable characters were commonly dealt with by com- 
mittees and groups of citizens banded together for the 
protection of the community. Summary measures were 
also used to suppress behavior contrary to the code of the 
border country but not recognized as criminal by the 
law : individuals were sometimes disciplined’ for failure to 
pay debts, for starting law suits, and other behavior 
deemed unnecessary and socially injurious. These sum- 
mary methods were carried westward as the frontier 
advanced. 

The punishment administered by the vigilance commit- 
tees commonly took the form of floggingysometimes with 
great severity, and banishment frdém*the community. 
Killing was unusual except in the case of ‘Indians guilty 
of offenses against the whites and of outlaws guilty of 
major crimes. 

In the Revolutionary period the social conditions were 
such as to encourage the frequent resort to extra-legal 
methods of redressing grievances. It was a period of 
great popular excitement in which the civil authorities lost 
the respect and support of the people. Tories, British 
sympathizers, persons not in sympathy with the American 
cause, tea commissioners and consigners, customs inform- 
ers, importers of British goods, and various other per- 
sons in popular disfavor were frequently made the sub- 
jects of popular discipline. The use of tar and feathers 
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came to be a characteristic popular punishment considered 
peculiarly appropriate for Tories and others who aroused 
popular indignation by expressing sentiments deemed in- 
jurious to the American cause. But other kinds of punish- 
ment were also employed, particularly flogging and banish- 
ment and capital punishment was sometimes inflicted by 
citizen committees. 

After the Revolution, summary punishment of offenders 
fell into disuse in the older settled regions. But the 
weakness of the civil government and the general inade- 
quacy of civil regulations on the frontier made the border 
country a retreat for horse thieves, counterfeiters, robbers, 
and other lawless persons. The’presence of these persons, 
in the weakness of civil regulations, gave an excuse and a 
justification for lynch law: it was necessary to curb the 
vicious and the lawless. Summary measures were com- 
monly taken in particular emergencies though in some 
places there were more or less permanently organized 
committees prepared to act when any emergency should 
arise. In various of the back country settlements in- 
fested with lawless persons and where the civil authorities 
were weak and could not be relied upon to apprehend 
criminals and bring-them to justice the frontier type of 
summary justice continued to the end of the century and 
was justified or condoned on the ground of necessity. 

During most of the period Negroes were seldom lynched 
or otherwise disciplined by the community. The slaves 
were under the control of their owners and all ordinary 
discipline of unruly individuals was at the discretion of 
the masters. Runaway and other unruly Negroes were 
sometimes whipped by the authorities but there was a 
powerful economic force operating to protect the life and 
vital force of the slaves. Those who came into contact 
with the community disciplinary committees were chiefly 
the free Negroes and mulattoes who were numerous in 
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some of the colonies and who were in some cases idle, 
vicious, and disorderly persons. 

In the period of anti-slavery agitation there was a 
revival of lynching and a spread of the practice through- 
out the country; from a temporary expedient of border 
communities inadequately protected by the civil authorities, 
it became a common practice in regions where the civil 
authority was adequate to cope with the lawless element. 
The society was undergoing rapid reorganization and the 
social and political disorder of the time was conducive 
to the spread of violence. The spirit of the times favored 
it. Some part of the apparent increase was no doubt due 
to improved communication and more complete newspaper 
report; much lawlessness of earlier periods did not come 
to general attention. But there was also a real increase 
in lawlessness and a more frequent resort to lynch law. 
With the revival there was also a change in the character 
of the practice; whipping and expulsion from the com- 
munity were frequently supplemented or replaced by capi- 
tal punishment of the offenders. 

The abortive slave insurrection led by Nat Turner was 
an item of some importance in the revivaleof lynch law 
in the older settled regions. It was thé first instance of 
open rebellion among the slaves in the United States and 
was marked by the indiscriminate massacre of all white 
persons who came within the reach of the revolting 
Negroes. The rebellion was promptly suppressed and 
with severity not less frightful than the atrocities com- 
mitted by the slaves. 

The whole country was thrown into a state of panic. 
Especially in the South, popular fears were roused to such 
a point that quite innocuous behavior came to be looked 
upon as a major offense. If the law did not reach such 
behavior that in itself became a reason for and justifica- 
tion of summary procedure. The fears aroused did not 
subside: the danger of slave insurrections and the massa- 
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cre of the whites became an obsession of the Southern 
mind. The flood of incendiary publications let loose by 
the anti-slavery agitators increased the fears of the South- 
ern whites and made for increased lawlessness, No pun- 
ishment was severe enough for an abolitionist. Anyone 
suspected of tampering with the slaves, inducing them to 
run away, or guilty of distributing “incendiary tracts” 
was whipped or tarred and feathered, sometimes both, 
and driven out of the community. Crimes committed by 
Negroes were visited with great severity; the illegal exe- 
cution of Negroes became common. Ina number of cases 
Negro criminals were burned. Those suspected of con- 
spiracy to raise insurrections were caught up and sum- 
marily punished, sometimes by death. White: persons 
leagued with the Negroes or engaged or believed to be 
engaged in organizing the blacks suffered a like treatment. 
Other unpopular individuals were subjected to lawless 
discipline. 

While occasionally victimized by lynch law, the mob 
killing of Negroes was not a common practice and they did 
not make up any considerable percentage of the persons 
lynched. They were valuable. pieces of property; the 
death of an able-bodied slave was a considerable economic 
loss. Consequently they were killed only in case of real or 
supposed conspiracy against the whites or for participat- 
ing in insurrection. In general the Negroes who were 
guilty of the murder of their masters, mistresses, or over- 
seers or guilty of assault on white women were dealt with 
by legal means. In the following decade there was an 
increase in the use of summary methods: in the ten year 
period 1850-1860 twenty-five slaves were legally executed 
and thirty-eight killed by mobs. Twenty of the legal 
killings were for the crime of murder and five for attacks 
on white women. Of the thirty-eight illegal executions 
twenty-six were for murder and twelve for attacks on 
white women. Two of those killed by mobs were women 
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and twelve of the thirty-eight were burned to death. The 
sentiment of the South was favorable to lynching: the 
generality of Southern newspapers of the time either ex- 
cused or openly advocated the practice. 

After the Civil War the South was over-run by dis- 
charged soldiers, a great body of men thoroughly de- 
moralized as a result of army life. The economic, social, 
and political life was disorganized and the freed Negroes 
were often idle and sometimes disorderly. There was a 
long period of disorder and lawlessness in which the 
Ku Klux Klan had a prominent part. The habit of sum- 
mary treatment of Negroes remained after the disappear- 
ance of these lawless bands and the restoration of the 
civil government. 


= 


THE FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS INVOLVED IN THE PRACTICE 


The foregoing sketch makes it apparent that lynchings 
fall into three fairly distinct groups. 

The visitation of summary and extra-legal punishment 
on persons guilty or thought to be guilty of behavior con- 
trary to the traditions and mores of the group is found 
among all peoples and in all timés. Brutal revolting, and 
unusual crimes occasionally arouse the passions of law- 
observing citizens to the point of mob action resulting in 
the injury or death of the offender. Among all peoples, 
offenses against the security of the group, treason, fre- 
quently leads to the administration of popular punish- 
ment. The violation of white women, rape, in recent 
times in the countries of white European civilization, 
often incites the populace to run amuck. The particular 
behavior that arouses the passions of men is not the 
same in all times and places, but given a condition of 
popular excitement mobs form and occasionally destroy 
offending individuals. There are also sporadic cases of 
punishment by mobs of persons for whose punishment 
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under the law little tangible evidence can be adduced, 
and of persons whose offenses are of such a nature that 
legal penalties are inapplicable. 

Another type of popular justice administered by extra- 
legal means makes its appearance in situations where the 
social organization is incomplete or disorganized and the 
processes of law are, in consequence, uncertain and sub- 
ject to unreasonable delay. In the frontier type of society 
where civil government is weak and inefficient, citizens 
have often had resort to rough and ready modes of police 
control and mob administered justice as a means of pro- 
tection against lawlessness and criminality. With the 
disappearance of the frontier conditions and the growth 
of efficient civil government able to apprehend criminals 
and secure property and maintain peace, and with the 
establishment of criminal courts effective in the execution 
of the law, the need for extra-legal means of protection 
disappears and popular tribunals and popular justice give 
way to civil and legal processes. 

At the present time most lynchings do not fall into 
either of the foregoing groups. They are not manifesta- 
tions of border law: they: are acts in violation of law 
rather than efforts to establish or preserve order. They 
occur in old settled regions where the law is established 
and the machinery for its administration adequate and 
where both the administration and the execution of the 
law are in the hands of the groups guilty of its violation. 
Nor are they sporadic and spontaneous outbursts of popu- 
lar passion in the presence of atrocious and revolting 
crimes. As previously pointed out, the offense of the 
victim carries no explanation of and frequently bears no 
discoverable relation to the criminal behavior of the mob. 
They are peculiar to America and the South: in no 
other non-barbarous country do men carry on man hunts 
or take criminals from jails or from officers of the law 


to administer mob punishment. 
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The practice reflects a social situation comprehending 
two imperfectly accommodated racial groups and a charac- 
teristically American conception of law and order. Any 
adequate explanation of lynching must take into account 
the two distinct and separately derived groups of social 
factors—the American attitude toward law and the white 
Southerner’s racial attitude—operating in a bi-racial 
situation. 

In the American South there is a deep-seated and all- 
pervading fear of the Negro. One source of this fear is 
the treatment that the Negro has received at the hands 
of the whites. The slavery of the Negro, his economic 
and industrial exploitation, his moral degradation, and 
other historic facts of the Southern situation are funda- — 
mentally repugnant to civilized moral standards. The 
members of the dominant racial group are more or less 
conscious of the injustice that the Negro has suffered at 
their hands. There is in consequence an uneasy sense 
of moral guilt, as may be seen reflected in the rationalized 
justifications of the historic treatment and of the existing 
social situation as well as in the naive apologies for be- 
havior not defensible on accepted moral*standards. By 
a familiar psychological process’ sentiménts and attitudes 
that the non-socially trained persons imagine that they 
would have had they been subjected to similar treatment 
are imputed to the Negro and the Negro thereby becomes 
possessed of behavior tendencies menacing to the white 
man, to his domination of the social situation, and to the 
culture he represents. This fear complex, having a taproot 
in a treatment of the defenseless group that cannot be 
made to square with the civilized moral code, functions 
to create an external image which objectifies the psy- 
chological state; the Negro becomes the objective symbol 
of that subjective state rather than an objective social 
reality. 

Fears having their origin in the misuse of the subordi- 
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nate group are reinforced by others of a somewhat more 
direct and immediate nature whose source and origin roots 
in the shifting economic relations of the races. Habituated 
to the Negro in the capacity of a menial, and dependent 
upon his labor to insure a satisfaction of the fundamental 
human wish for security as well as to provide a milieu 
conducive to a satisfaction of the wish for recognition, the 
members of the dominant race are stirred by grave fears 
of personal and social disaster as the economic and indus- 
trial development of the Negroes tends to bring profound 
changes in the traditional status of the racial groups. 
Such changes seem to foretell a situation in which the 
Negro will be a competitor instead of a servant of the 
white man. This would mean a profound change in the 
social order established by the white man and operated for 
his comfort and profit. Any threatened disturbance in a 
prevailing social order generates uneasiness and fear: the 
unknown is always a source of real or possible danger. 
But in the racial situation of the South, change is fraught 
with special danger and the popular fear reactions are 
correspondingly intense. There are many individuals who 
fear that the economic advance of the Negroes would 
disturb profoundly the customary economic adjustments 
of the races.. The general economic advance of the 
Negroes and the disappearance of the caste order based 
on skin color would inevitably increase individual eco- 
nomic competition in which the competent would tend to 
rise and the incompetent would tend to fall quite regard- 
less of color of skin or previous social status. 

To these more or less vague, unanalyzed, and inarticu- 
late fears which provide a background for much of the 
Southern rationalizing on race relations, must be added 
more specific and concrete fears fostered by politicians 
and other persons who stand to profit by an intense and 
active racial animosity. The incendiary propaganda car- 
ried on by various Negro nationalistic groups further 
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localizes the racial fear and gives it a tangible and con- 
crete basis. 

An inevitable corollary and necessary consequence of 
the chronic fear tension is a hatred of the Negro. Fear is 
painful and the persistence of the painful state generates 
a wish to destroy the fear object. Moreover, the presence 
of a misused person is a perpetual reminder of conduct 
in violation of the customary moral standards and such an 
irritant becomes an object of aversion and hatred. It is 
not meant to imply that the psychological process is recog- 
nized in this crude objective way. On the contrary, the 
mental processes operate to conceal the process and justify 
the aversion. Crime, dirt, vice, and the like are unlovely 
things, and they are thifigs that it is easily possible to 
associate with and accept as characteristic of Negroes. 
And it is easy, perhaps inevitable, that an aversion for the 
Negro having its real explanation in other facts should 
be explained and justified in terms of alleged Negro 
characteristics. 

This fear-hate complex is supported by a group of 
social attitudes commonly included under the phrase race 
prejudice. As previously pointed outgace prejudice is 
chiefly a matter of status. The.Negro*as.an inferior and 
docile person is accepted and in individual cases may even 
be the recipient of some degree of genuine affection, but 
in any relation other than that of conspicuous inferiority 
the Negro becomes an object of active hostility. 

This complex of racial attitudes lies at the basis of all 
crimes against the Negro. The particular offense of the 
Negro is not a matter of consequence: the racial antag- 
onism is always ready to express itself in overt activity. 
The occasion calling out the expression is a matter of 
accident. 

But racial prejudice not unlike that prevailing in the 
American South exists in other places where divergent 
races and contrasted cultures are brought together in the 
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same political situation. Since the lynching is limited to 
the one environment it is obvious that racial prejudice 
alone is not an adequate explanation of the practice. 
The second factor necessary in a causal explanation is 
the general American attitude toward law and legal con- 
trol. There is here an absence of reverence and respect 
for law and legal procedure such as exists in European 
countries where the statute law is in major part the articu- 
late and formal expression of established custom and an- 
cient folk practice. It is administered with a dignity 
unknown to American procedure and by officials whose 
individuality is largely sunk in their representative capac- 
ity and who are not directly answerable to the community 
in which they administer the law. Moreover, there is a 
uniform enforcement of the Jaw throughout the country ; 
an enforcement that is not controlled by political con- 
siderations. In the American conception law is merely a 
device for arriving at certain objectives. There is no 
reverence for the law as such and no respect for the law. 
It is a thing to be used when its use may be employed for 
personal ends, a thing to be observed when observation 
is less personally expensive than violation, and a thing to 
be violated or defied when violation is personally profit- 
able. To circumvent the law is not only not offensive, 
it is the most lucrative form of professional service. 
Violation of law is more usual than observance, and is 
not infrequently a source of distinction. An unpopular 
law is commonly violated with impunity and the degree of 
enforcement of any law varies with public sentiment and 
local political expediency. The people consider them- 
selves above the law: they make laws and break them, and 
they elect judicial and administrative officers who enforce 
the law when it is considered politically expedient to do so. 
The co-existence of the two groups of attitudes gives 
a situation in which lynching can flourish. The racial 
attitudes, in appropriate situations, tend to express them- 
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selves in violence against the Negro. Such behavior is 
normally inhibited by a complex of co-existing attitudes 
which comprehend respect for law and fear of legal con- 
sequences. In the absence of a group of attitudes in- 
hibiting lawless action the logical consequences of the 
racial attitudes appear. The practice of lynching Negroes 
is thus to be understood as a result of racial antagonism 
in the absence of a controlling law-abiding attitude. 


THE EFFORTS MADE TO CONTROL LYNCHING 


In many of the states at the present time the public 
sentiment against mob law is sueh that racial hatred 
rarely expresses itself in mob action. That some effort 
is being made to create a similar sentiment_.against the 
practice in other states is evident from the number of 
formal resolutions adopted by religious, educational, and - 
other bodies representing the responsible, intelligent, and 
self-respecting elements of the population, as well as from 
the general tenor of editorials on mob killings. 

The general sentiment is well reflected in the debate 
and discussion relative to federal legislation*on the subject. 
The Dyer anti-lynching bill was introduced in-the Con- 
gress in 1920. It provided a heavy fine or imprison- 
ment for officers of the law proven negligent in their 
- duty of protecting prisoners and long terms of imprison- 
ment for members of criminal mobs as well as a heavy 
forfeit from the county or counties in which lynchings 
occur. The bill passed the House in 1922 but was de- 
feated in the Senate. 

Several states have passed laws defining punishment 
for individuals participating in lynchings. The Kentucky 
Legislature passed such a law in 1920 providing not only 
for the punishment of individuals participating in mob 
activity but for the removal from office of officers per- 
mitting a prisoner to be lynched or injured by a mob. 
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In the following year laws with similar intent were passed 
in North Carolina, West Virginia, and Minnesota. The 
South Carolina law makes the county in which a lynching 
occurs liable for damages. Anti-lynching laws were 
passed by the New Jersey and Pennsylvania Legislatures 
in 1923. Similar legislation has been recommended by the 
governors or introduced into the Legislatures of Missouri, 
Arkansas and Texas without, however, being enacted into 
law. 

Such laws, while they indicate the drift of public senti- 
ment, are in general without great influence on the practice 
itself. When the sentiment of a community favors lynch- 
ing the laws are difficult or impossible of enforcement. 
It is often impossible to indict since the grand juries make 
little sincere effort to discover evidence even though the 
identity of criminals may be known and acknowledged. 
When facts upon which action may be based are dis- 
covered, conviction is generally impossible; individuals 
are acquitted in spite of conclusive evidence of guilt. 

Measures designed to penalize the communities in which 
lynchings occur promise to be far more effective in limit- 
ing the practice than are the laws designed to punish mob 
members or the officers negligent in the protection of 
prisoners. They tend to put the responsibility where it 
properly belongs. If there are persons and groups in a 
society ready to commit such acts of violence it is because 
the society makes or tolerates conditions that produce such 
persons. Their ideas, prejudices, and criminal tendencies 
‘are the result of the environmental training and education 
that the society provides. The society is responsible for 
the individual or group acts of violence that are an expres- 
sion of the social conditions and the social creed. 

If the efforts to prevent crimes against the Negroes 
are to rise above the level of the police methods commonly 
advocated, they must bring about a change in the gen- 
eral racial attitude. | Whatever operates to lessen the 
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prejudice of the white people or to develop a law-abiding 
attitude will decrease the abuse of the Negroes and the 
frequency of mob action. Lynchings will also decrease 
with an increase in the ability and disposition of the 
Negroes to protect themselves from mob violence. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE GROWTH OF RACE CONSCIOUSNESS 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INFERIORITY 


An outstanding fact in the recent social evolution of 
the American Negro people has been the tendency toward 
segregation and the formation of more or less compact 
groups. The residential and institutional separations are 
expressions as well as causes of the more fundamental 
sentimental unity that has been slowly evolving during the 
period of freedom. Even before the Emancipation there 
was some vague feeling of group unity resulting from the 
similarity of race and status as well as from association 
and common interests. In freedom, reacting to the social 
policies and practices of the dominant white group and to 
a vigorous and persistent propaganda, the race conscious 
attitude gradually .developed and came presently to 
dominate the thinking of a large segment of the group. 
The use made of the Negroes in the European War, their 
organization into separate units under Negro officers, 
gave a new impetus to the movement. In the present 
decade under the stimulation of race-conscious Negro 
leaders the masses are becoming imbued with the spirit 
and taking on the form of an oppressed nationality. 

An oppressed nationality psychosis is perhaps an inevi- 
table expression of the social situation in which the race 
has been placed. Any natural group that is isolated, re- 
gardless of the nature or the cause of the isolation, tends 
to develop a provincial unity in the struggle for recog- 
nition and self-respect. If discrimination, repression, or 
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persecution be added to the fact of separateness, the soli- 
darity of the group is strengthened; it becomes self- 
conscious and compensates for inferior status by uncon- 
sciously exaggerating the significance of whatever cultural 
elements it may possess. The exclusion of the group may 
result in the first instance from its cultural retardation. 
But the militantly self-conscious group is wholly incapable 
of an objective evaluation of its comparative cultural 
worth. The grievances which such a group come to 
cherish may be and indeed frequently are partly or wholly 
imaginary, and when real may be a consequence of the 
behavior resulting from the persecution psychosis rather 
than its immediate cause. ~ 

The members of such a group, in the presence of real 
or fancied discrimination, become hypersensitive. Their 
comprehension of the social situation is partial and their 
definition biased. The balking of the fundamental desire 
for recognition centers attention upon themselves and 
the indifferent, secondary, and impersonal contacts of 
daily life are translated into personal terms. There is a 
chip always on the shoulder. The body of social opinion 
becomes negative, frequently a mere reversal of the pre- 
vailing consensus. Reacting to real or imaginary hos- 
tility, they become violent and abusive or withdraw from 
contacts, retire within their own group and endeavor to 
make it self sufficient. In either case an elaborate body 
of compensatory doctrine is fabricated in the effort to 
achieve self-respect; unsupported opinions and _ beliefs 
come to be held with the greatest emotional certitude. The 
group becomes impervious to facts. conflicting with this 
emotional complex; it tends to react negatively to all 
suggestions having their origin in the dominant group. In 
the situation many of the behavior reactions of the 
nationalistic folk become unintelligible in terms of the 
social psychology of normal groups. 

The limitations which the social situation places upon 
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personal behavior thwart, in numerous cases, a normal 
expression of the fundamental wishes and generate a 
restlessness that frequently gets expression in diverse and 
fantastic ways. From the restraints of daily life and the 
restrictions of status there is a swing to the opposite 
extreme; from servility there is, with a removal of restric- 
tions, a swing to exaggerated and bumptious self- 
assertion. There is a tendency to compensate for the lack 
of power and prestige by oratory and other forms of 
exhibitionism. The black Christ and Madonna of the 
Garvey movement, the fabrication of racial history, the 
simulated contempt for white civilization, and other like 
phenomena presently to be discussed are efforts to achieve 
a self-respect and a basis: for racial pride. The racial 
myths and the endless organizations and societies with 
their grandiose titles and glittering regalia are in large 
part a means of escape from reality through the fabrica- 
tion of a world of dreams. 

The appearance of such a nationalistic psychosis among 
the Negroes is a relatively recent phenomenon. His- 
torically they have been a highly accommodated group. 
Their prevailing psychology has been that of inferiority 
and of the acceptance of inferiority. Throughout the 
period of life in America they have lived in the midst of 
a larger population possessed of a superior culture. It 
was inevitable that the white standard and the white 
beliefs should be the ones accepted by the minority group. 
From infancy to old age, they were impressed on every 
hand with the idea of their innate racial inferiority, and 
they accepted the doctrine as one of the obvious facts of 
nature. They had no part in the culture system and never 
escaped the implication of their race and status. 

As a result the ambitious and superior individuals gen- 
erally manifested a pathetic desire to be like the white 
man, to be identified with the race in which effort, ability, 
and personal worth were recognized and rewarded. The 
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Negroes discounted their own personal and racial worth. 
Color was believed to be a barrier to advancement. The 
ideal of worth, beauty, and accomplishment lay outside 
the racial group and dissatisfaction with the conditions 
of life expressed itself in efforts to conform at least out- 
wardly to the white model. 


THE VOLUNTARY SEGREGATION OF THE NEGROES 


o 


In America the Negroes have always been in some 
degree a group apart. The physical differences between 
the races are so great as generally to make intimate asso- 
ciation mutually repugnant, The cultural differences have 
at all'ttimes been wide. Ihe whites have generally refused 
to fraternize with the Negroes and, when free to do so, 
the great majority of the Negroes have lived in separate 
settlements as a matter of choice. They seek and prefer 
the association of persons of their own race and color. 
By the mass of the Negro people, separation as such has 
not been looked upon as a hardship but rather as a simple, © 
natural fact in accord with their wishes. 

In the slave order the opportunity of the slaves to asso- 
ciate with each other was usually very limited. The 
economic interdependence of the races was such as to pre- 
vent any general expression of the natural tendency 
toward segregation. In some of the community relations 
of life they were allowed to segregate themselves but in 
most respects no free expression of the natural tendency 
was possible. In the decade immediately following the 
Civil War, the breach between the races widened. The 
ex-slaves, forced to depend upon their own efforts, grad- 
ually built up a more or less independent and characteristic 
set of institutions and a sense of racial unity began grad- 
ually to appear. 

But the difficulties in the way of a race conscious Negro 
population were apparently insuperable. The Negroes 
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were economically and culturally dependent upon the more 
numerous white group. They were without ancestral 
pride or family tradition. They had no distinctive lan- 
guage or religion: these, like their folkways and moral 
customs, were but recently acquired from the whites and 
furnished no nucleus for a racial unity. The group was 
without even a tradition of historic unity or of racial 
achievement. There were no historic names, no great 
achievements, no body of literature, no artistic produc- 
tions. The whole record of the race was one of servile 
or barbarian status apparently without a point about which = 
a sentimental complex could form. The one distinctive 
fact of the race was a characteristic physical appearance. 
But color was everywhere associated with servile status 
and backward culture; it was a fact of which the rising 
members of the group were ashamed and from which 
they desired to escape; it was not a fact of which they 
were proud. 

It was not until after the scheme for giving the freed- 
men a classical education had failed and given place toe 
- the movement for industrial education that a real racial 
unity was possible. This new educational program, re- 
sulting as it did in a.rapid increase in home and property 
owning and in a body of trained persons useful in the 
situation, gave an increasing number of independent and 
self-respecting men. It gave the beginnings of a middle- 
class group with a pride of accomplishment and a self- 
respect born of independent endeavor. As this group 
increased in numbers it formed a locus about which the 
Negroes tended gradually to unite. With its development 
came also some realization of the great opportunities 
before the race and a growing determination to use the 
opportunities. There was in consequence an increased 
tendency to withdraw from dependence upon the whites 
and engage in codperative effort to advance the racial 
interests. The sentimental preference for the familiar 
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which gave some natural basis for a degree of unity was 
thus reinforced by the apparent self-interest of the group. 


PUBLIC DISCRIMINATION AND ENFORCED SEGREGATION 


The conditions of life that the Negroes have faced in 
America during the period of their freedom have been 
conducive in the highest degree to the growth of a national- 
istic spirit. At every point in their social evolution they 
have met opposition and been reminded by persistent dis- 
crimination that they are a group apart. They have been 
denied full participation in the cultural life and ambitious 
individuals, striving to escape the inferior status, have 
been forced back upon their own group. At every turn 
the Negroes have-been made to realize that“they will be 
tolerated only in the capacity of menials. 

This white policy has been characteristically undis- 
criminating. The assimilation of the white civilization 
has not changed the general attitude; no exception is 
made of the individuals of education and refinement. In- 
deed, the advance of Negroes has inggeneral tended to 
intensify prejudice and increase discrimination. The 
changed attitudes and individual desires which come with 
higher standards of life and education clash with the 
conservative desire to perpetuate the traditional relation 
of superiority and subordination. The efforts of the 
educated and partly educated Negroes to escape the racial 
isolation and participate in new capacities in the cultural 
life have generally aroused an intense prejudice on the 
part of the whites, and this emotional attitude has ex- 
pressed itself in various more or less conscious and de- 
liberate efforts to prevent the rise of the Negroes, to 
control the type of racial contacts, and to maintain the 
caste distinction. The popular white policy and practice 
have been to treat all Negroes categorically, to refuse to 
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accept even the most exceptional persons on the basis of 
personality and individual worth. 

Not only has the discrimination tended to include all 
individuals of the race, it has extended to every phase of 
the racial life and isolated them as completely as possible 
from all social and cultural contacts. They have in gen- 
eral been excluded from white residential areas and forced 
to live in segregated and generally in neglected and unde- 
sirable sections. Their children have been forced into 
separate and inferior schools. The inter-marriage of the 
races has been forbidden, and by various means all other 
contacts that might even indirectly imply social equality 
have been prevented. The Negroes have been made to 
realize that regardless of individual worth and refine- 
ment they may not aspire to a social and personal relation 
with the whites. 

Everywhere they have met unequal treatment before the 
law, and unequal protection from the law. The police 
have generally been undiscriminating and the courts 
‘severe. In times of racial disorder the police and military 
power of the state has often been used to suppress the 
Negroes rather than to restore or maintain order. Their 
women have generally been outside the protection of the 
law. More frequently than others, they have been the 
victims of lynching mobs. Various self-appointed dis- 
ciplinary bodies have made them the victims in programs 
of violence. They have lived always in an atmosphere 
of fear and seldom if ever wholly free from the possibility 
of personal mistreatment. 

By force and fraud they have for the most part been 


denied the franchise and made an issue rather than a ,. 


factor in the political life of the nation. Campaigns re- 
peatedly have been made to turn, regardless of the issues 
involved, upon the racial attitudes of the candidates. In 
the economic and industrial life they have been an ex- 
ploited group and their helplessness has been the greater 
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because they have generally been denied membership in 
the labor organizations. In civil life discrimination has 
been equally general and galling. They have been ex- 
cluded from hotels and restaurants, made unwelcome in 
public parks and playgrounds, assigned to separate sections 
in theatres and places of amusement, tolerated rather than 
welcomed by the colleges and universities. On trains 
and street cars and in depots and public places generally 
throughout the South they have been provided separate 
accommodations and denied the use of facilities provided 
for the general public. The larger retail establishments 
have frequently denied them service or discouraged their 
patronage. And in innumerable other ways they have 
met inconveniences and restrictions, frequently of an in- 
tentionally humiliating type. its 

Thus, throughout the country, at all periods, and in 
every department of life, the Negroes have been set 
apart: they have not been allowéd to participate fully 
in the civilization. They have been denied all personal 
and social relations with the whites, they have met dis- 
crimination in public as well as in civiklifes Continually 
they have been reminded of the fact that they are a 
peculiar race and they have been treated as inferior 
regardless of individual attainment and personal worth. 


THE OPPORTUNITY THAT RACIAL SEPARATION OPENED TO 
NEGRO LEADERS 


The two forces—the natural disposition of the Negroes 
to associate with and live near others of their race, and 
the exclusion policy of the arrogant white group—operated 
to the same end. Each tended to create a Negro group 
independent of and separated from the surrounding 
whites. The separation of the racial groups gradually 
increased and extended to more and more departments 
of life. With the separation and consequent self- 
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dependence there developed a self-confidence and an in- 
creased sense of racial unity. The Negroes became 
increasingly open to the propaganda of organization 
engaged in combating the discriminatory practices of the 
whites and more disposed to accept the doctrine that the 
race should develop its own independent culture. 

Certain advantages inherent in racial unity were pres- 
ently recognized. The segregation and exclusion of the 
group made a place and provided a function for racial 
leaders. The separation of the group created a need for 
business and professional men and the growing unity of 
the group made it possible for them to survive and prosper. 
Merchants who could not, offer a type of service that 
would enable them to survive in a free competition with 
the more experienced and better equipped white rivals 
found the key to business success in a racial solidarity 
that assured them a patronage that their service could 
not otherwise command. In a similar way, Negro phy- 
sicians, dentists, entertainers, and other professional men 
were able to thrive when racial sentiment over-balanced 
the difference in skill between themselves and the com- 
peting white practitioners. 

The patronage of the race enabled Negro business men 
to live, to gain experience, and to improve their service. 
Their success was often assured by the action of the 
whites; in some cases by encouraging the Negro estab- 
lishments with their patronage, and in other cases by the 
refusal of white business men to take trade from the 
competing Negro establishment. More than one Negro 
bank owes its success to the fact that with its establish- 
ment the white bankers required their Negro depositors 
to close their accounts and transact their business through 
the Negro institutions. The refusal of white physicians 
to accept Negro patients when a physician of that race 
opened an office assured many Negro physicians a prac- 
tice from the start. The success of the early professional 
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men was thus made possible by the attitude of the white 
business and professional men and by the growing racial 
unity, and as the type of service given by the Negroes 
improved there was a natural growth. Success depended, 
therefore, upon a racial separation and sentimental unity 
that gave a virtual monopoly; the greater the sentimental 
unity the less there was of white competition. 

The success of the first venturesome individuals, due 
largely to an absence of keen competition, stimulated other 
ambitious persons to secure the education or training 
necessary to a professional or business career. The racial 
solidarity thus operated to the advantage of various indi- 
viduals. 


THE NEGRO ADVOCACY OF THE BI-RACIAL PLAN OF 
ADJUSTMENT 


A realization of the great immediate advantage inherent 
in race unity and solidarity led to an active propaganda 
in favor of a bi-racial organization. Individuals of both 
races and of widely divergent interests and motives advo- 
cated racial solidarity and made every, effort possible to 
bring the masses of the race to a realization of its im- 
portance. 

Business and professional men exploited the sentiment 
and stimulated its growth. As the sentiment grew the 
business men appealed for patronage more and more on 
the ground of race loyalty. These Negro business con- 
cerns were generally small, their standards low, and their 
service poor. They could seldom offer the inducement 
of superior goods, lower prices, or better service. Instead 
the appeal for patronage was presented as an obligation 
that individuals were under to support the enterprises 
of the race. The interests of the group were made to 
appear identical with those of individuals who profited 
immediately and directly from racial separateness. There 
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came to be much criticism and personal abuse of indi- 
viduals who allowed economic rather than sentimental 
considerations to decide the establishment with which they 
traded. It was argued that the race could advance through 
cooperative unity only and that individuals who allowed 
self-interest and personal convenience to outweigh their 
racial obligations were traitors: their behavior tended to 
weaken or destroy the unity and integrity of the group. 
The men who for one reason or another did not support 
race institutions or did not favor the growth of the 
nationalistic spirit were enemies within the race. 

The Negro newspapers almost without exception 
became ardent advocates of racial unity. Some part of 
this is to be understood in terms of self-interest. As 
news vehicles they did not rank high, their circulation 
was dependent upon the existence of a racial spirit that 
would support them in spite of their imperfections. Like 
the generality of white papers they were published in the 
interests of business men or were dependent upon business 
advertising for support, so reflected the interests of the 
advertising classes. But the attitude of the papers was 
not wholly a calculating one: the convictions of the editors 
were pretty uniformly in harmony with the circulation 
interests; they were generally sincere in the belief that 
the welfare of the group was furthered by the existence 
of a race-conscious unity. 

Many racial leaders came to accept the position that 
the prejudice and discrimination of the whites was an 
advantage to the race. If the white people, it was argued, 
allowed Negroes to attend their churches there would be 
no Negro congregation, so no possibility of a Negro 
ministry; if the Negroes were not excluded from or dis- 
criminated against in white establishments there would 
be no place for or possibility of Negro restaurants, hotels, 
barber shops, or other places of business; if Negroes 
were not denied membership in white organizations there 
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would be no possibility of Negro secret societies and 
fraternal organizations; if it were not for the disinclina- 
tion of white professional men to serve a Negro clientele 
there would be no possibility of a Negro professional 
group; if it were not for segregated schools there would 
be no place for Negro teachers. So in other activities 
of life: the place of the Negro leader was made possible 
by a group solidarity that resulted chiefly from the 
prejudice of the whites and the exclusion of Negroes 
from white groups. 

The advocates of the nationalistic movement have sup- 
ported and defended it by a wide variety of reasons, fre- 
quently partly or wholly eontradictory. 

Many of the supporters of the bi-racial system have 
° held the belief that such an arrangement=would lessen 
the friction between the races. Aside from any moral 
judgment in regard to it, racial prejudice is a fact. It is 
most intense in the ignorant classes and becomes particu- 
larly active in the event of economic competition. By 
keeping the masses of the two races apart in many or most 
of their activities, thus avoiding individual competition 
and occasions for friction, it was believed that harmonious 
and friendly relations could be more easily maintained. 
Other persons, chiefly Negroes, have advocated a racial 
solidarity and stimulated its growth as the most effective 
means for opposing the discrimination of the whites. 
They look forward to conflict between the races as inevi- 
table and when it comes a high degree of solidarity will 
be racially advantageous. Again, it is believed by many 
who do not anticipate a racial war that a self-conscious 
racial unity will make it possible for the race to present 
a united front in the struggle against discrimination and 
injustice. Acting as a group they will be able to exert 
a political and moral power and get consideration not 
obtainable by the individuals acting in their several 
capacities. Police protection, political recognition, 
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economic equality, housing reform, sanitary measures 
and the like may be secured if at all by group action. The 
size and complexity of modern society is such as to make 
impossible the participation of the great number of indi- 
viduals as individuals: they must participate, if at all, 
in the general affairs of the city, state, and nation through 
the deliberations of local, occupational, or racial groups. 
Only by separate racial organization and unity of action 
is it possible for them to make their influence felt in the 
determination of national policies and practices. 

Many advocates of the bi-racial arrangement anticipate 
as a result of racial unity and self-consciousness that the 
Negro people will be able to make a distinctive contribution 
to American and world culture. They are frequently 
exhorted by both Negro and white men of prominence to 
develop a culture of their own. They are advised to be 
the best possible black men rather than imitations of white 
men. They are told to publish their own papers, write 
their own books, preach their own sermons, teach their 
‘own children, organize their own societies, and otherwise 
develop an independent culture complex. The underlying 
thought seems to be that the Negroes have special racial 
needs and capacities ;-so instead of assimilating and sharing 
the culture facts of white American life they should pro- 
duce new culture facts, values of independent Negro 
invention. 

Of a slightly different nature is the prevalent idea that 
the backward group has, or because of temperamental 
characteristics may develop, some unique culture elements 
which would be lost to civilization by the rapid enlighten- 
ment of the group. As the Italian immigrant to America 
brings a musical heritage the incorporation of which would 
greatly enrich American culture and which would be 
incorporated if the process of Italian assimilation went on 
slowly but is lost to the group and to America in the 
course of rapid assimilation, so the characteristic ele- 
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ments of Negro culture may be preserved to enrich 
American civilization provided the group maintains a 
separate and independent status. 


EVIDENCES AND EXPRESSIONS OF A GROWING SOLIDARITY 
OF RACE 


“In the present day a race-conscious Negro group is 
largely an accomplished fact. Its expression is, or is 
rapidly coming to be, as general as the activities and con- 
tacts of the race. There is to be sure a bitter internal 
strife among the factions striving for ascendency, and 
the group is torn by endlegs elass prejudices and personal 
jealousies. But back of the petty political manceuvring 
of individuals, factions, and classes is a..fundamental 
trend of sentiment which may be observed in widely sep- 
arated fields and in otherwise unrelated activities. 

The rapid fabrication of a Negro history and culture — 
tradition is a major expression of an actively self- 
conscious group. A tradition of historic greatness is an 
invaluable aid, if not an absolute prerequisite, to nation- 
ality. But the American Negroes .aré“without such a 
background. The major part of the periodof residence in 
this country was spent in slavery and in freedom they have 
been a culturally backward and excluded group. The 
race as a whole has no history; even the few rude cul- 
tural beginnings that ethnological research uncovers are 
in most, cases not indigenous. But the obstacle that this 
paucity of historic accomplishment offers to the develop- 
ment of racial pride is rapidly disappearing. There are 
various achievements of men of Negro blood that are a 
source of racial pride. These are being continually retold 
and embellished. Recently there has been a marked 
tendency to emphasize early African civilization and to 
exploit the part that Negroes have had in the building 
of other cultures. The fact that the historic structure 
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thus being woven is largely one of myth and fiction in no 
way lessens its importance; it is adequate for the purposes 
of a nationalistic monument. The thing essential for 
nationalistic unity is belief; historic accuracy is a point 
of negligible concern. So, regardless of the historic 
accuracy of this body of material it has an historic signifi- 
cance: it serves to crystallize Negro opinion and to foster 
the belief that the race has a past of which it may be 
proud, that Negro culture and achievement are things of 
historic importance. This rapidly increasing body of 
material is an expression of the striving of a repressed 
group for self-respect at the same time that it is a basis 
for a pride of race. : 

The increasing number of racial organizations of 
national scope is another expression of the growing race 
consciousness. The Negro church and religious organi- 
zations are in nearly all cases separate. The number of 
benevolent and secret societies of national scope is over 
half a hundred. During the present century there have 
been created a very large number of national organizations 
for professional and political advancement, for general 
and civic improvement, for economic development, for 
advancing the interests of Negro women, and for a wide 
variety of other purposes. The number and prosperity of 
these organizations indicate the trend of development 
and the extent of racial separation. The race supports 
from four to five hundred newspapers and periodicals, 
several with a national circulation. 

The so-called back to Africa movement is at once an 
expression of a nationalistic spirit and an evidence of its 
wide spread among the masses of the group. The Uni- 
versal Negro Improvement Association was established 
in 1917 by Marcus Garvey, an immigrant Negro from the 
West Indies. The avowed purposes of the Association 
were to improve the commercial status of the Negro 
peoples throughout the world and to restore Africa to the 
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Africans. The founder desired to prove to the world 
the political, social, and. industrial ability of the Negro 
peoples and to establish a Negro nation that the Negroes 
might be accepted by other races on an equal footing. 
By accident or design Garvey raised the most delicate issue 
in Negro politics—the question of color. For support he 
appealed directly to the black and ignorant masses of the 
race, ignoring the light-colored classes and later attacking 
them on the ground that they were out of touch and 
sympathy with the masses. The result was the arousal 
of the most bitter opposition of the mulatto leadership 
and a correspondingly increased enthusiasm on the part 
of the black and ignoramt classes:*.Membership in the 
organization increased rapidly: before the collapse of the 
movement with the arrest and imprisonment-of Garvey, 
over a million Negroes had contributed funds to its sup- 
port and the followers numbered one-third to one-half 
of the American Negro population.. The whole movement 
from any standpoint—political, economic, financial, 
social—was farcical but it was a dramatic demonstration 
of the social unrest of the inarticulate masses. 
Extreme sensitiveness is increasingly “characteristic of 
the race in Avmierica. There is everywhere manifest a 
spirit of resentment to any and all things that imply dis- 
respect. The use of the various descriptive terms and 
epithets—darkey, coon, pickaninny, and the like—is almost 
universally resented and there is continued discussion con- 
cerning even the race name Negro as against ‘colored 
people’, “Afro-Americans”, and the like. To write the 
name of the race without capitalizing the initial N, as 
has been the convention, is resented as a discourtesy. ae 
displaying of “for white only’, “for colored only”, 
other similar legends is the object of vigorous Hoch. 
Almost invariably the reaction of the Negro press to news 
reports of and editorial comments on race friction appear- 
ing in the white newspapers is that these news items are 
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intentionally biased and the editorial utterances intended 
to excuse the whites and exaggerate the offense of the 
Negroes. There is an increasing tendency to boycott 
firms treating Negroes unfairly or discourteously. More 
and more the Negroes are showing a disposition to defend 
themselves against white mobs, and to move away from 
communities where lynchings have occurred. There is 
an increasing confidence in Negro leadership. In some o 
quarters there is a disposition to reject all things white, 
even the Christian religion. Negro dolls have to a large 
extent replaced white dolls as toys for Negro children. 
There is a large and increasing interest in race literature, 
music, and other artistic expressions and a disposition to 
exploit them as foci of racial pride. Various other items 
of behavior and opinion might easily be cited as ex- 
pressions of a growing nationalistic spirit. The tendency 
is manifest in every field of Negro activity and is spread- 
ing rapidly among the peasant and laboring groups. 


RACIAL AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF A NEGRO 
NATIONALITY 


The significance to the race of a high degree of solidarity 
is not always clearly understood by many of its advocates, 
its disadvantages are frequently overlooked and its ad- 
vantages sometimes grossly exaggerated. From the point 
of view of the inclusive group, a militantly nationalistic 
spirit is fraught with consequences that seem not always 
to come within the orbit of thought of the bi-racial 
advocates. 

In the initial stages of the culture development the 
advantages that result from a strong sentimental unity 
seem to overshadow the disadvantages. By destroying~ 
or lessening competition with better equipped and better 
trained men, it gives a virtual monopoly on the patronage 
of the race. The consequent success of a few enterprising 
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men in these circumstances is a stimulation to other active- 
minded and ambitious individuals to essay business 
careers or to prepare themselves for professional service. 

But there are obvious limits on the extent to which this 
process is racially advantageous. Temporarily it is of 
great value to the struggling business and professional 
groups; ultimately it must react disastrously upon the 
group and upon the very classes that at first profit by it. 
To the extent that these classes secure a monopoly on the 


patronage of the race, they are under no strong economic 
» 


compulsion to maintain a high grade of service and lower 
business and professional standards prevail. Inferior 
service is a price which the group pays for the indulgence 
of a racial sentiment. Professional men lack the stimula- 
tion and example of outside groups and the’ Standards of 
training and skill decline or fail to advance as rapidly 
as in less isolated groups. It is possible to succeed on 
the basis of low standards and inferior men gain a footing 
in the professions. The group pays the price in the 
inferior service it receives. 

To the extent that the Negroes developspeculiar and 
exclusive institutions, they are.to that degree isolated 
from the oniy culture they may hope to acquire. The crea- 
tion of a distinctive Negro culture in the midst of an 
advanced and highly complex civilization is manifestly 
impossible. If, because of distinctive temperamental 
traits, the Negro group has the capacity to enrich modern 
culture by a distinctive racial contribution, it can be done 
by the incorporation of the group rather than by their 
exclusion. There is no trace of African culture surviving 
in the American group. The only culture values within 
their heritage are those common to the regions in which 
they live. The language, religion, technology, customs, 
moral standards, and so through the list of culture values 
are European and not African. Into this culture heritage 
the Negroes have but recently come and they do not in 
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general measure up to its standards. Their cultural 
standards are retarded but not peculiar. In the situation 
the problem of the Negro, as of any other backward group, 

is to master the existing culture. Just as the first need 

of the child is education, a knowledge of what has been 
done and a training that will give him a workmanlike 
control of the tools of culture, so the N egroes need to be 
assimilated to the existing culture and measure up to the 
standards of European civilization. To refuse to be 
assimilated into the existing culture and master the body oy 
of knowledge of that culture can result in nothing except 
the retardation of the rate at which the group advances, = —— 

Cultural progress comes by invention and the incor- 

poration of the new into the previously existing culturale 
complex. In the modern world this social change is rapid. 
The large size of modern groups makes frequent the 
appearance of individuals capable of making cultural con- 
tributions, and the highly developed means of communica- 
tion in the Western world enables society at large to profit 
from the inventions of the superior. The modern peoples 
are thus not dependent for cultural advance upon the 
accidental and unpredictable appearance of extraordinary 
men within the group; they profit equally by the supe- 
riority appearing in other groups at a similar stage of 
cultural advance. The necessity of cultural contact in- 
creases as the size and culture of the group decline. The 
smaller the numbers the less likelihood of the appearance 
of superior persons and the greater its dependence upon 
superiority appearing in other groups. In the case of a 
culturally retarded group the necessity of cultural contact 
increases since the probability of native superiority appear- 
ing is less and the need greater. 

Any degree of exclusion results in cultural retardation 
since no group however talented may hope to produce 5 
a galaxy of genius that would enable it to progress at a 
rate comparable with others not limited for copy to their 
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own inventive genius. The cause or type of isolation 
does not alter the end result: illiteracy is not less signifi- 
cant than physical isolation. 

Various nationalistic groups retard their advance by 
a sentimental determination to persist in the use of their 
own objectively inferior culture elements—as the Polish 
refusal to accept a culture language, or the Irish refusal 
to accept a protestant religion—because the alternative 
and superior forms originated with or are in the hands 
of groups toward which their nationalistic antipathy is 
directed. To the extent that the Negro people develop a 
nationalistic complex, to that extent they are isolated from 
the contacts necessary to their cultural advance. There is 
created a sentimental barrier that hinders their acceptance 
of invention that comes from the antipathetic source; 
there is an emotional refusal to accept and incorporate 
culture facts superior to existing elements. A sentimental 
complex, a nationalistic psychosis, isolates a group as 
effectively as a linguistic insularity. The Negro has all 
to lose and nothing to gain by the growth of such a 
nationalistic sentiment. a ~~ 

The existence of a race-conscious,attitude operates to 
retard racial development by stimulating the growth of 
separate institutions and by centering attention upon 
inferior models. The institutions developed by the 
Negroes are more or less faithful copies of corresponding 
white institutions but, in the nature of the social process, 
they will be inferior to the originals. Separate Negro 
churches are a source of pride and they afford an oppor- 
tunity for a Negro ministry and in a measure serve a 
peculiar need but they also prevent the attendance of the 
Negroes on more valuable services. The separate Negro 
schools provide a livelihood for teachers who otherwise 
would be forced into less congenial occupations but they 
also mean inferior school facilities for Negro children. 
Separate institutions are inferior institutions. They are 
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manned by persons incompletely assimilated to modern 
culture and, in the present development of the race, they 
cannot be adequately supported. They make possible 
the development of individuals and allow many, unable 
to survive in competition with the whites, to secure a 
more or less genteel living but they retard the development 
of the mass, 

The attention of the race-conscious Negro tends to be 
upon inferior models. To the extent that the Negro 
reads “race literature’’ to the exclusion of literature he 
is deprived of an important culture contact. It makes 
a market for writing of too little merit otherwise to find 
its way into print. To the extent that he reads “Negro 
history” instead of history his knowledge is perverted and 
his degree of approximation to modern cultural standards 
is lessened. It enables the “race historian” to market his 
wares but at the cost of retarding the enlightenment of 
the group. The emphasis upon “race music’’ operates to 
retard the musical appreciation of the people. The 
similar thing is true of “Negro art’, “Negro drama’ and 
other things ‘Negro’. They occupy the attention of 
persons and they take the place of superior available forms, 
thus functioning to retard the intellectual freedom and 
the cultural advance of the race. In various ways the race 
conscious attitude among the Negroes as among other 
groups leads to the substitution of inferior in the presence 
of superior models. 

A race-conscious attitude on the part of the Negro 
group is freighted with other consequences which are un- 
fortunate from the point of view of the inclusive social 
group as well as from that of the Negro people. The 
isolation and solidarity of the group tends to lessen indi- 
vidual competition between Negro and white persons. It 
tends to the creation of an occupational segregation on 
racial lines, and consequently competition becomes that 
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of racial groups. The emphasis is placed upon the group 
rather than upon the members of the group. 

As has been pointed out, the solidarity of the group 
increases its power and may lead locally and temporarily 
to conspicuous success. The success of individuals of the 
race is to be expected and is a matter of indifference. The 
advance of individual Negroes is tolerated and may even 
be encouraged by the dominant group. It is not a phe- 
nomenon that attracts the attention or arouses the fears 
of the whites. But the advance of the group and their 
increasing unity and power are things that attract atten- 
tion and excite fear. On the part of many white individ- 
uals.and groups there is a yery realfear that the Negro 
may become the equal or even come to dominate. This 
latent fear becomes active in the presence ef<group soli- 
darity and aggressiveness. The Negroes cannot develop 
a social solidarity without stimulating a reciprocal attitude © 
on the part of competing white groups. 

In such a situation—two race conscious groups with 
mutually hostile attitudes—the more numerous and 
politically powerful group will take measures to suppress 
and repress the numerically weaker. group and protect 
its own race interests whenever competition becomes 
dangerous. In the presence of a more numerous hostile 
group, the unity that has apparently been of advantage 
in their rise is a thing that puts them in a position where 
repressive measures are easy to enforce. At this point 
there is in operation a vicious circle. Race-conscious 
solidarity on the part of the Negroes leads to their volun- 
tary segregation and to a certain type of success in racial 
competition; this arouses the fear and leads to the solid- 
arity of the whites and to measures of repression, so to 
increased solidarity and segregation of the minority, and 
to an increase in repressive measures. At this stage race 
consciousness has defeated its own ends. | 

Once the process reaches this stage, the individuals of 
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the minority group are virtually helpless: an isolated 
minority has a limited range of choice in such situation. 
They may accept the limitations and handicaps that the 
superior group sees fit to impose—accept the inevitable 
and become accommodated to an inferior status. And 
this in the great majority of cases they must do. In the 
case of a few individuals, escape is possible through a 
change in racial status. But of the Negro group only 
the mulattoes with a negligible amount of Negro blood 
can pass as white. The number is very limited and those 
able to do so with success leave the race in any event. 
Relief through emigration is equally limited. To go to 
other sections of the cOtititry in numbers gives rise to 
similar restrictive measures long before the emigration 
becomes large enough to afford relief. Emigration of the 
Negroes to other countries is not a present possibility. To 
oppose discrimination and repression by armed struggle 
is suicidal. Such a nationalistic conflict could result only 
in defeat and the imposition of more severely restrictive 
measures. To fight through formal legal means is futile: 
the success of litigation depends, in the long run, upon 
mass sentiment. 


RACE CONFLICTS 


The numerous race riots that have,occurred within the 
past decade are both evidence and expression of a militant 
race-conscious attitude developed in the presence of a 
fixed and powerful prejudice of race. 

Until recent years the racial attitudes in the United 
States have been such as to make group conflicts infre- 
quent. As previously pointed out, the prejudice of race 
and caste is an element of the American social heritage. 
Habituated to the Negroes as social inferiors, the whites 
had a sentimentally tolerant attitude toward them and their 
shortcomings as menials. But in any other capacity they 
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were not tolerated. There was on the part of most 
Americans an emotional repulsion to any sort of relation- 
ship that implied equality. For purposes of race relations 
this attitude may be taken as a fundamental datum. It 
is a constant factor in the causal complex of every racial 
conflict of which there is any. adequate report. But race 
prejudice alone is not the cause of conflict. The races were 
accommodated on the basis of white superiority and Negro 
subordination. The Negroes were an excluded group with 
a slave psychology: they were repressed and inferior and 
they accepted their status. 

It is only after a repressed group has evolved internal 
bonds of unity that there is a possibility of mobilizing 
its strength for group action. The unity may come from 
a sense of solidarity arising in the sentimental and per- 
sonal contacts of the primary group situation, or it may 
be some sense of a community of interest conceived to be 
peculiar to the members and opposed to the interests ef 
other groups. If the initial solidarity arises through the - 
secondary stimulation of external circumstance, it comes 
presently to be reinforced by the emotional attitudes 
arising from the personal contacts iricident to the interest 
association. li the group unity arises from the fact of 
primary association, the sentimental bonds are presently 
supplemented by the bonds arising from the community 
of interest peculiar, or thought to be peculiar, to the 
group. In either case the subjective side of group . 
solidarity is a complex of rational and emotional atti- 
tudes that makes possible a concerted type of activity of 
indefinite duration. Until such time as an oppressed 
group evolves the internal bonds of unity there is little 
likelihood of concerted behavior. Individuals may pro- 
test and struggle against abuse and mistreatment, there 
may even be simultaneous revolt of many persons against 
persecution, but the phenomena remain essentially indi- 
vidual.. It is only when the group has developed a sense 
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of solidarity that it tends to respond as a group in the 
presence of behavior injurious to the group or insulting 
to its members. 

The social order imposed after the Civil War period 
obviously could not endure. Had it been designed to 
that end, it could not have been better adapted to. bring 
about discontent and friction. This white racial program 
involved an inherent contradiction. It provided on the 
one hand for the general education and enlightenment 
of the race and for its economic and social advance, on 
the other hand it denied satisfaction to practically every 
desire and aspiration created by the cultural enlighten- 
ment. The constitution and the laws guaranteed the 
Negroes equal rights and privileges with other men at 
the same time that customary practice forbade the exer- 
cise of the rights that were legally granted and assured. 

As the Negroes outgrew the grosser forms of their 
slave psychology they developed an oppression psychosis 
and chafed against the racial status as defined in custom. 
As wealth and literacy increased they grew more and more 
restless. They became increasingly resentful of abuse, 
more unwilling passively to submit to discrimination, more 
disposed to protest against mistreatment, and to insist 
upon their legal rights. They became increasingly con- 
scious of a common problem and a group interest. As 
group solidarity developed, in the presence of a popular 
determination to maintain the customary status, racial 
tension increased. The necessary background of racial 
strife existed and the trend of events was clearly in that 
direction. The situation was most advanced in the cities 
and especially in the northern cities. There the Negroes 
were less abused, terrorized, and browbeaten than in the 
South and the rural districts. They had more legal and 
police protection. In general they were more literate, 
better informed as to their legal rights, and more highly 
race conscious, their leadership was more militant, doc- 
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trinaire, and incendiary. They were more resentful of 
discourtesy and more rebellious in cases of discrimina- 
tion. Moreover, they were keenly aware of the divided 
sentiment within the white group, aware of the fact that 
many persons and groups looked upon Negroes as indi- 
viduals and desired to see them treated on the basis of 
personal worth. | 

The war, in a number of places, ,brought the inter- 
racial situation to a premature climax. The increased 
mobility, the improved economic position, and the army 
experience of the Negroes stimulated the development of 
a race-conscious solidarity. 7 On the part of the whites 
an increased hatred of rate was ah integral part of the 
war-time intolerance. There were a number of armed 
conflicts resulting in bloodshed and the destruction of 
property. Even more frequent were the occasions where 
riots were narrowly averted or were suppressed before 
they assumed the proportion or duration of racial wars. 
In the year 1919 serious riots occurred in seven cities: 
Chicago, Illinois; Elaine, Arkansas; Charleston, South 
Carolina; Knoxville, Tennessee; Longview, Texas; 
Omaha, Nebraska; and Washington;*D. C. In the 
following year similar riots took place at-Duluth, Minne- 
sota; Independence, Kansas; and Ococe, Florida. In 1921 
there were riots of serious proportions at Springfield, 
Ohio and Tulsa, Oklahoma. Other serious race conflicts 
occurred at Coatesville, Pennsylvania, Springfield, Illinois; 
Chester, Pennsylvania; Rosewood, Florida; Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania; and East St. Louis, Illinois. 

/The various racial clashes that have so far occurred 
in America have differed in detail only, chiefly in the 
external conditions that provided the setting for and the 
incidents that led to the expression of racial hatred.7 The 
migration of Negroes into Northern cities made additional 
living quarters necessary. The consequent invasion of 
neighborhoods previously white was a frequent point of 
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friction. * The suddenly increased economic competition 
of the races in many Northern communities roused the 
latent prejudice of race. It has so frequently happened 
that racial conflicts have been associated with labor 
troubles that some writers have mistaken the fundamental 
element and argued that race riots are merely economic 
and labor wars. But this is to confuse an inciting incident 
or a contributory fact with the basic cause. There is no 
doubt that the rude and offensive behavior of certain 
migrant Negroes, over-compensating for their recent re- 
pression in the new and strange freedom of Northern 
cities, was a factor contributing to racial hatred and strife. 
The newspapers of bothsraces inflamed the passions of 
their readers by playing up sensational incidents and 
rumors. The immediate incidents resulting in mob 
behavior bear no necessary relation to the racial strife. 
In East St. Louis the inciting incident was apparently the 
irresponsible behavior of a group of drunken revellers. 
In Elaine the incident seems to have been the action of a 
sheriff seeking in sport to frighten a group of Negroes. 
In Chicago the rioting started from the quarrelling of 
rowdies at a public bathing beach. “ With the proper back- 
ground of prejudice*and sentiment any incident may 
precipitate a racial war. y 


THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RACIAL PSYCHOSIS 


The continued growth of a Negro nationalistic spirit 
in America is perhaps inevitable. It arises naturally out 
of the social situation which comprises two races of 
marked and obvious physical differences and on different 
levels of cultural evolution. In such a situation, the great 
majority of individuals of the backward group form their 
primary associations with others of the same race and 
heritage. In the socially superior group caste and color 
prejudice inevitably appears, enforces proscriptive regu- 
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lations, and operates to reinforce the natural ‘solidarity 
of the lower caste. 

Certain obvious advantages immediately appear as a 
result of racial unity. It seems to stimulate ambitious 
individuals to enter business and professional and artistic 
pursuits by virtually insuring them successful careers 
through guaranteeing patronage. The solidarity of the 
group gives a certain political power that is less obvious 
when individuals act separately and the group is in con- 
sequence able to demand a recognition and consideration 
not otherwise obtainable. There is a certain protection 
that comes with combination and the consequent ability 
to present a united fromt. Theisolation of the group 
that comes as a result of the race-conscious attitude de- 
creases interracial contacts and so decreases: the amount 
and opportunity for racial friction. 

But in any long time view, the development of a 
nationalistic unity operates to the disadvantage of the 
Negro and so to the disadvantage of the whole community. 
It places attention upon the group rather than upon the 
person and thereby restricts individual freedom. It holds 
the attention of the members of the,race upon inferior 
patterns and habituates them to inferior institutions, 
thereby retarding the cultural advance. It arouses the 
fears and intensifies the prejudices of certain white per- 
sons, thus increasing the difficulty of establishing and 
maintaining just and amicable inter-race relations. 

It would be to the advantage of the Negroes and to the 
advantage of the white people to remove all handicaps 
imposed by caste and other prejudice. They retard the 
cultural advance of the Negroes and to that extent the 
advance of the community. The result is the same whether 
the Negroes are handicapped in their individual freedom 
directly by discriminatory acts of the whites or indirectly 
by the existence of a sentimental race complex. The 
latter arises as a consequence of the former and so long 
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as discrimination and exclusion are general it is folly to 
oppose the growth of nationality. 
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GHAPIER XVII 
THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 
PROPOSED SOLUTIONS OF THE RACE PROBLEM 


Persons interested in the American race problem in its 
so-called practical aspects have from time to time proposed 
and advocated numerous “solutions”. These proposals 
differ with time and place as well as with the information 
and point of view of the individual reformers. Those 
advanced by the reformers of one race seldom receive 
even the qualified approval of the racially opposed group 
of reformers. 

A persistent popular idea prevails to the effect that the 
problem is in the way of solving itself through the dis- 
appearance of the Negro people. It is thought that they 
are biologically incapable of adaptation to the American 
climatic conditions and will, through the operation of the 
selective forces of nature, presently become extinct. So 
far as this idea is anything more than the rationalization 
of a pious wish, it seems always to be based upon certain 
immature deductions from inadequate and partly analyzed 
statistical data. 

A deportation scheme arose very early and had an 
enthusiastic following. In spite of the manifest impossi- 
bility of carrying any such plan into execution as well 
as the very questionable desirability of doing so if it were 
possible, it has even at the present time a great many advo- 
cates. Some of the persons who advocate this type of 
solution would force all Negroes to migrate to Africa or 
elsewhere; others would colonize them in some American 
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state or in some territory adjacent to the United States. 
Another numerically important group of persons believe 
that Christianity is the only solvent of racial problems 
but they are sometimes vague as to the practical details 
of the program. It would not be profitable to discuss at 
length the numerous proposals of ‘which deportation, 
colonization, and Christianity are typical. 

On somewhat more intelligent levels white opinion is | 
not formed. A certain highly articulate group advocates © 
the immediate admission of the Negroes to full social and 
public equality with the whites and their treatment as 
individuals on the basis of their personal worth. Others 
seem.to desire their independent but~somewhat separate 
development in order that the culture may profit by any 
unique contributions that they, because oftheir racial 
temperament, may be able to make. Still others are willing 
to grant equal civic and intellectual equality but would 
place restrictions upon intermarriage and other personal 
and social activity. The general body of Southern opinion 
leans to the side of repression, to the plan of excluding 
the race from all participation in public life. Certain 
extremists would gladly see the restoration of a slave 
régime. The more moderate view would keep the Negroes 
as laborers and menials, permitting such development as 
promised to be conducive to the comfort and convenience 
of the whites. Certain individuals and groups see a 
solution of the problem in a manual and industrial educa- 
tion of the Negroes, an education that would make more 
efficient laborers without creating discontent with an in- 
ferior racial status. The solution through popular edu- 
cation has in general the same reservation: it is designed, 
fundamentally, to make of the Negroes a greater con- 
venience to white men than they are as illiterates; there 
is no intention on the part of the advocates of popular 
education for the Negroes, nor on the part of the philan- 
thropic men who have contributed so generously to the 
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elementary instruction of the race, that they shall be given 
equal or sufficient education to jeopardize the existing 
racial order. There is difference of opinion as to the type 
and amount of training to be provided but no radical 
difference of opinion as to the desirability of racial in- 
equality in educational opportunity. A very popular 
present-day solution of the race problem is the inter- 
racial commission. Here there is apparently an acceptance 
of the essential political soundness of a bi-racial organiza- 
tion and the assumption that satisfactory relations may 
be maintained between competing nationalistic groups 
within the same political unit by. diplomatic mediation. 

There are three or four fairly well-defined racial pro- 
grams with numerically respectable followings in the 
articulate Negro world. 

Under the masterly political leadership of Booker T. 
Washington a solution was sought in terms of the eco- 
nomic and educational advance of the Negro masses. 
The emphasis was upon decent living, school attendance, 
better health, home owning, improved farming, and other 
concrete and homely things designed to create individual 
and racial self-respect. There was a conscious effort to 
avoid friction by conciliation and to maintain friendly 
and cooperative relations between the races, It was, at 
least on the surface, an effort to face a real situation and 
make a common-sense adjustment, without whining, in 
terms of reality. As it stood in the mind of Washington 
the industrial education movement was a method rather 
than an end. The white world would be more disposed 
to grant equal political and public treatment when the 
Negro masses more nearly approached the moral, eco- 
nomic, and educational standards of the dominant race, 
and the Negroes would be in a position effectively to insist 
upon the establishment of a democratic social order and 
their equal participation therein when and only when they 
measured up to the cultural standards of the time. The 
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death of Washington left this movement without compe- 
tent leadership and without a spokesman and in the past 
decade there has been a marked decline in its relative 
importance in Negro thought on the race problem. 

A second approach to the practical problem is by way 
of publicity, propaganda, and legal action; an open fight 
to secure for Negroes the full and complete enjoyment 
of constitutionally guaranteed rights. |The National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People is 
the chief organization sponsoring this type of solution. 
This is an aggressive and militant organization of bi- 
racial membership that has brought to the present-day 
situation the spirit and mitthods of the abolition societies 
of an earlier generation. It has engaged in systematic 
and persistent agitation and protest against-all forms of 
inequality in racial treatment, engaged in numerous legal 
struggles to stop discriminatory treatment, and lobbied 
extensively for legislation favorable to the interests of 
Negroes. The tacit assumption is that the race problem 
is a political problem, or at least a problem that may be 
solved by political means. It is only recently that this 
school of Negro thought gained any*considerable follow- 
ing. The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People had a small membership during the first 
two decades of its existence. In 1916 it claimed a mem- 
bership of only 9,500. After the death of Booker T. 
Washington and the virtual collapse of the movement to 
raise the masses through common school and industrial 
education, the militant groups came to be the chief forces 
molding Negro opinion on race problems. 

The Garvey Movement, so-called from its founder, 
Marcus Garvey, an immigrant Negro from the West 
Indies, was an attempt to solve the race problem by per- 
fecting a world organization of Negroes into a provisional 
African empire that would force the recognition and 
respect of the white world. 
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THE CONSTANT FACTORS IN THE RACIAL SITUATION 


The various methods advocated by. individuals and 
organizations as solutions of the race problem may be 
dismissed with brief comment. There is no solution. 

But the recognition of this fact doés not lessen the 
importance of racial opinions and racial movements. 
Nothing is to be gained by ignoring unpleasant elements 
of the situation nor by denying or minimizing their im- 
portance. Any reasonably satisfactory working arrange- 
ment between the racial groups will have to be made on the 
basis of the significant facts. And there is no more impor- 
tant body of fact in the:racial situation than the opinions 
of men in regard to it. It is their beliefs and opinions, 
their sentiments and attitudes, their antipathies and 
prejudices, their prepossessions and biases that create and 
define the racial problem. If men, black and white, were 
rational creatures these facts would not enter and the 
race problem as commonly understood would not exist. 
But in the world of reality they are the significant facts, 
the primary data, in terms of which racial adjustments 
must be made. 

It must at the safne time be recognized that the senti- 
ments and attitudes of men undergo change and that the 
change is in some measure the result of an increase of 
information. A summary restatement of certain facts 
elsewhere discussed in detail should contribute to this 


end. 


THE RELATIVE RATE OF GROWTH OF THE NEGRO 
POPULATION 


The first source of persistent wrong thinking in the 
practical world is the current body of misinformation in 
regard to the relative rate of increase of the Negro ele- 
ment of the population. The most contradictory state- 
ments are made and accepted.. On the one hand it is 
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believed that the race has an excessively high birth rate 
and rate of natural increase; on the other hand it is con- 
fidentially asserted that the race in the American environ- 
ment is dying out. 

At the beginning of American national life there was 
one Negro to four white persons in the population. In 
the following decades the proportion of whites increased : 
in 1920 there were ten whites to each Negro. Each race 
increased rapidly in number and the rate of increase of 
each race steadily declined. The decennial increase of 
the white element of the population has been markedly 
higher than that of the Negro element for each census 
decade. This discrepaney between the rates of increase 
has been taken often as a measure of relative racial fer- 
tility and the declining importance, numerically, of the 
Negroes predicted. But the natural increase of the whites 
has been supplemented by the population of territorial 
additions to the national domain and by a steady flow 
of European immigrants, while the increase of the Negro 
stock has been due, almost exclusively, to the excess of 
births over deaths. It is immediately evident that the 
gross ratios of racial increase are notscomparable. When 
we compute the natural increase of the native white stock 
it is found that there has been no very significant differ- 
ence in the racial rates of increase. “In the nineteenth 
century the native Negro stock increased 663.3 per cent, 
while the native white stock increased 693.3 per cent’’. 

There is no present reason to assume that the rough 
parallelism between the racial rates of natural increase 
characteristic of the past century will cease in the present. 
The two races seem to respond in the same way and in 
approximately the same degree to the increasing pace and 
complexity of modern life. To the extent that the popula- 
tion is maintained and increased by natural growth there 
is no convincing reason for believing that the present 
proportion of Negroes will not remain fairly constant. 
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But the immigration policy is of course an unknown 
factor that makes any attempt to predict the proportion 
of Negroes in the population at the end of the century 
or other future time an idle exercise. 


THE NATIVE MENTAL CAPACITY OF THE NEGRO PEOPLE 


A second fact that should be recognized and taken into 
account in any program of racial adjustment is the essen- 
tial equality in mental ability of different racial groups. 

The popular idea that the Negroes lack the inherent 
mental capacity necessary for cultural achievement is a 
direct inference from the retarded culture and the absence 
of historic achievement. It is perhaps inevitable that 
such beliefs should arise and persist. The cultural and 
historic facts are patent and common sense operates on 
the basis of gross phenomena. Moreover, the popular 
logic has had the support of much scholarly writing. Until 
very recently there has been no attempt at a scientific 
analysis and study of the social and cultural processes. 
Indeed, the mere existence of such processes was until 
recently not recognized. The result was a tendency to 
build an explanatory structure from the materials of 
physical and biological science. The inadequacy of this 
procedure became increasingly apparent as a scientific 
sociology developed and the relative independence of the 
social processes was demonstrated. But many persons 
find it inconvenient or difficult to evacuate a position once 
occupied and others are uninformed as to recent develop- 
ments in social theory. One result is the frequent restate- 
ment of a point of view that scholarship has shown to be 
untenable. But the older position is in accord with popular 
sentiment and its repetition is in consequence most fre- 
quent in the semi-scientific books and journals seeking 
general circulation. This type of writing is a chief 
source to which the publicist turns for information on 
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scientific subjects and its point of view transmitted 
through editorial and news channels to the general public 
reinforces the traditional and common-sense opinions. 

This is, of course, aside from the various problems of 
mental life and ability that occupy the attention of 
scholars. There is perhaps no competent student who 
would assert unequivocally the complete mental equality 
of races. Differences probably do exist but they are not 
of such nature as to have present significance for political 
and public policy. A genuine racial program, one based 
upon the findings of modern social science, will assume 
essential equality in the mental ability of races. 


PHYSICAL AND OTHER DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE RACES 


oe 

The third group of facts which a successful program 
will frankly recognize is the contrast in physical appear- 
ance, cultural status, and historic background of the races. 

The distinctive appearance of the Negroes sets them 
apart, gives objective definition to the group. The re- 
sulting categorical treatment makes it difficult or impos- 
sible for individuals to escape the<Tacial status, to 
function as individuals. However desirable or convenient 
it might be to ignore this fact it may not be done in an 
interracial plan that is to be workable. It is within the 
limits imposed by the cultural advance of the group as a 
whole that the great majority of individuals must confine 
their activity. But it goes beyond this. The race includes 
a great variety of physical types ranging from the West 
African to those just unable to pass as Europeans. This 
mixture of blood has been made the basis of a differential 
treatment that has determined cultural advance : the mixed- 
blood segment of the race is a generation in advance of 
the dark-skinned masses. Within the race, as between 
the races, color is a physical fact that automatically classi- 
fies. Its presence or absence determines eligibility in 
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innumerable ways: it is a chief basis for class distinctions, 
it is an important factor in marriage selection, it is a 
deciding element in determining an individual’s fitness for 
positions of distinction and leadership. Neither the 
physical facts nor the extreme sensitiveness in respect to 
them may be ignored in any racial adjustment that is to 
be other than superficial. 

The practical situation also involves a recognition of 
the present educational, economic, and general cultural 
status of the race. The mass of the Negroes are very 
backward and the educated group is very small. The 
separation between the groups is wide and complicated 
by the class and color prejudices just mentioned. Dis- 
cussion typically ignores the one group or the other. The 
solutions and programs that come out of the white South 
generally have no place for the individuals of education; 
those that come from the intellectual Negro group are 
sometimes equally provincial in point of view. 

In historic experience and social heritage the races 
differ as profoundly as they do in physical appearance. 
The resulting differences in mental pattern may not be 
ignored in framing a practical program. 


THE PREJUDICE OF RACE AND CASTE 


The existing prejudice of race and caste must be ac- 
cepted as a relatively fixed factor in the racial situation. 

This does not express nor imply any moral approval 
or disapproval of racial attitudes. It simply recognizes 
that prejudices do exist and that there is no evidence 
whatever to justify an assumption that they will be less 
important in the future than they are in the present and 
have been in the past. 

It is possible to defend and more or less justify the 
existing prejudice and to do so from more than one point 
of view. Its effects are not all bad. It has been pointed 
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out, for example, that the prejudice of the white man was 
an important element in developing the independence and 
self-respect of Negro groups, that, for better or worse, 
it has retarded racial amalgamation, that it provided eco- 
nomic and other opportunities for success and leadership, 
that it created a sense of racial unity, that it made for 
public peace by an enforced separation, and in other ways 
brought results believed by many persons to be socially 
desirable. On the other hand it is possible to elaborate 
upon the undesirable consequences. Race prejudice and 
the resulting isolation of the Negroes has blinded the 
whites to their virtues, retarded.their cultural assimila- 
tion, restricted their opportunities, perverted the demo- 
cratic political institutions, prevented the economic and 
educational advance of the South, and in various other 
ways operated to the injury of both racial elements in the 
population. 

It is possible to show the origin and trace the develop- 
ment of the racial attitudes, to show the way in which 
they change, and to show how changes may be brought 
about. But dealing with the fundamental” factors opera- 
tive in a social-situation does not come within the region 
commonly described as practical; it does not provide 
tangible and immediate results. 

What it is meant to emphasize here is, on the one hand, 
the futility of the numerous romantic programs that 
either do not see prejudice as a reality or assume that 
it will disappear in the presence of sentimentality and, 
on the other hand, the positive disutility of the militant 
programs and solutions depending for success upon the 
overriding of such prejudices or their destruction by 
direct frontal attack. Prejudice is a reality in the racial 
situation. It is not less real and probably not less perma- 
nent than the physical marks of race. A practical pro- 
gram must accept it as a primary datum. 
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THE GROWING RACIAL PSYCHOSIS 


One other and increasingly important factor in race 
relations may be emphasized: the sense of Negro 
nationality. 

A sense of race solidarity was inevitable as the Negroes 
advanced culturally in the presence of the white exclusion 
policy. There was of course some natural basis for sep- 
aration and unity. Social contacts with individuals of a 
strange race are characterized by a vague, undefined feel- 
ing of discontent; there is a natural, or early acquired, 
preference for the familiar, a spontaneous tendency toward 
a separate racial life. As independent Negro institutions 
developed there was a growth in self-confidence, a feeling 
of independence, and a pride of accomplishment. The 
intolerant attitudes and discriminatory practices of the 
whites provided external conditions conducive to internal 
organization. There was a common enemy. It was the 
growing fear and hatred of the white that made possible 
a race-conscious solidarity in spite of the almost endless 
amount of internal jealousy and discord. 

This nationalistic spirit is still in process of becoming. 
The course of its development and its role in the inter- 
racial situation will be determined by the racial policies 
of the dominant white group. But it is and will continue 
to be an important element to consider in interracial 
programs. 


THE FUTURE 


The above partial enumeration of facts and conditions 
is sufficient to show that the problem of races is not a 
thing that may be removed by political and administrative _ 
measures. It isa relatively permanent fact of American 
life and one that will increase in importance. 

The general objective of one important school of 
thought is full equality of public treatment and accept- 
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ance of individuals, regardless of racial connections, on 
the basis of personal worth. In the various programs 
designed to realize this objective is the basic assumption 
that it is possible to remove or override prejudice of race. 
But this appears to be a vain assumption so long as there 
are distinguishable physical marks of race or social marks 
of caste. There is reason to anticipate an increased tol- 
erance in intellectual and cosmopolitan circles but no 
reason to anticipate it elsewhere. 

The trend of events is in the opposite direction. It is 
possible that adjustment may be made by an increased - 
exclusion of the Negroes and their organization and per- 
petuation as an inferior caste. This arrangement has 
behind it the force of long tradition as well as certain 
deep-seated human tendencies. A relatively~new factor 
operating in this direction is the industrial development 
of the South. As this increases, and its increase threatens 
to be rapid, the status of the Negroes will change but 
there is no reason to believe that it will improve. At 
present the whole force of the educational system is pitted 
against a caste solution. But this is.a slender barrier 
since the institution is the creature ofthe _ public will and 
by relatively miinor changes it could be changed from an 
opponent into a powerful ally of the cast order. 

As a result of intermixture the Negroes as such ulti- 
mately will disappear from the population and the race 
problem will be solved. But in the meanwhile there will 
be the problem of defining relations in terms tolerable to 
the members of each racial group. 
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